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And suddemly fhere came a sound from Heaven, as of a rushing 
mighty wind .... and there appeared unto them cloven tongues, 
like as of fire . . and they hegan to speak with other tongues as 
the spirit gave them utterance Acts ii. v. 2 xt sxq. 
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PBEIIMNARY REMARKS. 



In th»<< First Lesson" of his '* Mnemotechnic Lectures/' Professor Fauvel- 
Gouraud has given, at some length, and in a very simple and luminous man- 
ner, a theory by which he expresses his views concerning the fundamental 
principle upon which rests, in general, the true construction of languages.* 
Abrogating the old denominations of " vowels, consonants, diphthongs, triph- 
thongs," &c., he has proposed, with arguments resting on the soundest phi- 
lological reasonings, to limit, conditionally, the component elements of all 
languages to two radical bases, which he designates by the generic terms of 
Articulations and Sounds. The Articulations are either Primitive, Cor- 
relative, or Compound: the Sounds are either Simple, Compound, or 
Nasal, . &c. 

Whatever may have been the opinions of some critics as to the practica- 
bility of the Professor's system of Mnemotephny,t those who have investiga- 
ted his theories with impartiality, have found in them more solidity of argu- 
ment and soundness of reasoning, than would appear to the superficial in- 
quirer ; and there is no doubt, at least in the opinion of competent judges, but 
that many of his philological views will sooner or later prevail among English 
grammarians, as they partially do already among some of the leading lexi- 
cographers of France.! 

Believing, therefore, from the benefits which he had seen derived from them, 
that his theoretical views and practical illustrations on this subject were not 
only the simplest and most comprehensive, but the most satisfactory which 
had hitherto been proposed by any philologist ; and as they are, besides, the 
best adapted to the topics which he bad in view ; he has strictly adhered, in 
the following pages, to the philological principles unfolded in his Mnemotechny. 

* See '* Fbreno-Mnemotechny, or the Art of Memoiy/' &o. New York and London : Wiley and 
Patnam. BoyH 8va, 564 pages. , 

t The moat conchuire answer to any degree of skepticiam on this pobt will be firand in the. pam- 
phlet entitled ** Programme of the Facts (amoaoting to aome fifty tbooaand qneationa on acientifio, 
atatiatical, chnmokigical, and other aabjects) which are answered from bis etcquired memoiy by Frofea- 
aor Gooraadp in bis Pablic Bzperimental LedtavoB," &c. 

t In the oetebrated French dictioaary by Napoleon Landaia» for example, the conaonanta are all 
named by the uiilbrm appellation of Sb, Tc, Nb, Me, &c, aa in Profeaaor Qoaraad'a ayatem, with thia 
alight difference, inherent to the genioa of the French language, that the qaalifying 8 in the French, 
takes the soond of the English U short as in but, nut, tup, &c^ instead of the aoond i, or I abort, whkdi 
has been adopted in this system. 
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Should the reader now be convinced, as we are confident he will, that the 
only source from which the principles of True Phonography could be derived 
is exactly the same as that from which those of Mnemotechny have originated, 
we believe that no better argument in favor of the latter science can ever be 
made out, since it is so emphatically conceded on all sides, that Phonography 
is, in every respect ** one of the most useful and important philological ap- 
plications that has ever been thought of by man.*' 

In case the learner of the Phonogi'aphic system, which it is the object of 
the present treatise to illustrate, should not as yet have made himself ac- 
quainted with the theories above referred to, it may here be stated, thaf in 
order to render the present work complete, as many of the principles of the 
Mnemotechnic system have been developed as are connected with True 
Phonography. 

The objects of Phonography, however, being somewhat different from those 
of Mnemotechny, some trifling modifications have been required, in two or 
three instances, and have consequently been made in the special adaptations ; 
although they do not interfere in any way with the fundamental principles, 
yet they have been carefully noticed, as will be seen in the respective instan- 
ces where they have been adverted to. 

The publication of the present volume having been delayed, in conse- 
quence of the decease of its talented and much-lamented author, it seems 
necessary, in now submitting it to the public, to state, that the principal 
portion of the woik, viz. all that refers to the practical applications of the 
system, was stereotyped before the author's death ; that the Introduction 
was written (partly from the notes of Professor Gouraud) by the late Rev. 
Francis Marion Craig, who had studied the system under the advantageous 
instruction of the author ; and also, that the whole work, in its passage 
through the press, has been superintended by Mr. James Ballard, who, from 
daily personal intercourse with the author for many months previous to 
his death, in assisting him to prepare his manuscripts, became thoroughly 
acquamted with the peculiarities of the system as developed in the present 
work. 



INTRODUCTION. 



A TASK has fallen on us that we had fondly hoped would be accom- 
plished by other and worthier hands. But the author of the following trea- 
tise lived not to see his work ushered into the world, and it has become 
oar melancholy duty, to introduce to the notice and commend to the attention 
of a community ever interested in the progress of education and mental 
development, the favorite though posthumous production of one of the most 
brilliant minds and gifted intellects of the present age. The work that is 
now presented to the public, vras perfected and completed, at least so far as 
the system in all its branches and applications is concerned, under the 
immediate scrutiny of its lamented author, ere Death laid his cold and 
irrevocable interdict to the continuance of his labors and his being ; and this 
his last legacy to his fellow-men, such as it is, must rest upon that basis, 
which alone can give stability and lasting favor to any of the works of man, 
viz., its own intrinsic worth and usefulness. Ours is not the part of the 
critic, and our association with its gifted author forbids that we should speak 
of either its merits or demerits ; it therefore only Remains to us to give to 
the indulgent reader ^at introduction to the work itself which we think 
present circumstances demand. 

The great, \he grand duign of our author was, to develop certain universal 
principles, based on an analysis of the nature and construction of language 
generally : by the aid and application of which the acquisition of any tongue 
might be g^reatly facilitated ; the various difficulties that lie in the way to 
the attainment of foreign languages be considerably lessened; and, con- 
sequently, those multitudinous barriers to the fraternity and happiness 
of the human race, those middle walls of partition, the diverse babbling 
tongues of earth, be more or less broken down, and mankind at last arrive, 
if not at ** one tongue and one speech," at least, at one tativersal and wtiform 
method of writing all the known sounds and articulations* of all the known 
languages of the world ; and we think that the sequel of this work wiU 
demonstrate, that there is no human tongue, ancient or modem, that can not 

* See pangraphi S and 14 of the body of the wock fiv a definitioo of tfaeie temi. 
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he written with matTtematical accuracy^ in all its peculiar sounds and articn- 
latiatu, (those fundamental elements of all languages,) by the means of 
our callygrapJiAc or typographic characters,* with as much readiness, fa^sUity^ 
and legibility, as in that of our natal tongue. 

It then behooves us to take a cursory view of the origin and development 
of spoken and written language ; the various methods that have been devised, 
not only to record and treasure up the occurrences of the present and the 
past, but to facilitate the transcription of human events, and to lessen the 
labor of all those who might wish, either for their own interest and amuse- 
ment or for that of others, to record the facts and fancies, whims and follies, 
deeds and words, of acting and babbling humanity; in fine, of all that might 
fall within the pale of human cognizance and human knowledge. 

I. Origin of Language. 

But language itself — that glorious attribute of man, that right arm of 
the human intellect and of human power; without which, he could never 
have communicated to his fellow-men one single emotion, conception, or 
experience of his being; in fact, without which, or its equivalent, some 
conventional representation of the objects of his meditations, he could not 
even have thought (and here the question presses upon us with intense 
force) — how came it into existence] how came man into the possession 
of it ? since there is no race nor people, however low or degraded, but have 
some dialect, some speech or patois, by which the intercommunication of 
thought with their fellows is accomplished. 

The origin of language is still somewhat involved in obscurity. Philoso- 
phers and savans of different ages and countries, have advanced widely oppo- 
site and conflicting theories on the subject. Each has endeavored to support 
his own favorite hypothesis, with all the wit, learning, and genius, he possessed. 
On no two subjects have mankind theorized, philosophized, or dogmatized 
more, than on those of the origin of man and of language, and in none have 
they more widely differed in their reasonings and speculations. 

But it is not our intention here, even if we were capable of the task, to 
examine, compare, and decide upon the diverse and conflicting merits of the 
thousand and one theories on the subject. Language, like man, exists. It 
is among the things that be. It therefore had its origin, its progression, and 
its vicissitudes. 

According to the celebrated ethnographist Ba]bi,t the number of distinct 
languages amounts to at least two thousand, though the yet imperfect state 
of the science of ethnography has only enabled him to classify about six 

* See pur. 939a, of the work ibr a development of tKe prindplea whereby, if a kindred articnlation 
or loand in anj language ilightly ▼aries ftom oar own, a coireipODding laodiftcation in ita callygrBphic 
repreientative will accurately expreu it 

t Adaa Btfanographiqae Mappemonde L 
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hundred languages, and nearly five thousand dialects * Many of these are 
vastly different, seeming to possess hardly anything in common, and appa- 
rently presenting little or no philological affinity ; exhibiting every variety 
of character and grammatical construction, from the highly artificial, mono- 
syllabic, and disconnected dialects of Chinat and eastern Asia, to the emi- 
nently grammatical, harmonious, and polysyllabic tongues of America| and 
Polynesia; from the soft, mellifluous, and flowing dialects of the equatorial 
climes, to the harsh, guttural, and consonantal ones of the north and polar re- 
gions. Between these distant and diverse extremes, lie all the various lan- 
guages, tongues, and dialects of the earth. Each of these must have had an ori- 
gin, for each of them now is. Sprang they then from a common source, or 
were their origins as diverse and distinct as themselves 1 Are they but difler- 
ent streams meandering from the same fountain, whose source, like that of the 
Nile, lies yet enveloped in the mists of ignorance, or ai*e they separate ones, 
purling each from its own head, and springing not in concert with that of 
another ? Here then, is the Gordian tie that ancient and modem savans 
have long been endeavoring to unravel. To this herculean task have many 
in various ages and countries, but especially in our own times, bent the 
energies of their mighty minds. Various are the explorations that have been 
made, and oflen opposite and conflicting the conclusions arrived at But 
since philosophy has ceased less to speculate than to observe, compare, and 
classify, and men have lefl the higher and more fiigid regions of abstrac- 
tion, speculation, and theorizing, for the more genial and fruitful ones of 
research, analysis, and experimental investigation, floods of light have been 
thrown upon this difficult subject, and the temple of knowledge has been 
greatly enriched by many valuable discoveries and sound deductions. Explo- 
rations are still going on, and the torch of science has been brought to shed 

* In hii ethnographical cUuMifleation, aooording to the grand dhdiiom of the gbbe, be haa divided 
all la^ignages into five ooirefpanding daaaea, subdividing these into thirty-one distinct families, of 
which, six belong to the European, seven to the Asiatic, five to the African, eleven to the American, 
and two to the Oceanic class. The following table, taken fifom Grove's Pasilogia, will exhibit tiie 
number of ascertained languages of each of those five grand diviaiaiis, with the average number of 
penoos speaking the same language in each. 





Laagamgrn. 


PopoktioB aec 
MaltoBroii. 


BalbL 


ArtngB acoordiiw 


to— 

BdbL 


Europe 


. 53 


170,000,000 


997,700,000 


3,900,000 


5,940,000 


Asia . . 


. 143 


330,000,000 


390,000,000 


9,938,000 


9,978,000 


Africa . . 


. 115 


70,000,000 


60,000,000 


600,000 


390,000 


America . 


. 4852 


45.000,000 


39,000,000 


93,000 


61,000 


Oceanica . 


. 117 


80,000,000 


90,300,000 


170,000 


170,000 



Total ... 910 625,000,000 737,000,000 

t The Chinese language, according to Schlegel, is ** extremely poor,'* not possessing over three bun 
dred and thirty distinct monosyllabic words, which acquire different significatiansby means of accents, 
&c^ of which there are no less thsn eighty thousand. — Phil. Life and Lang. ; London, 1847, p. 395. 

X The Indian word for kneeling forms eleven distinct syllables. — ElHoV* Indian Bible. Mar. L 40. 

** Each [Indian] dialect is still not only firee from confusion, but is almost free from irregularities, and 
is pervaded and governed by undeviating \KW."^BancrofV$ Hi$t. U. 8^ vol iii., p. 954. 
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its enlightening rays upon their onward patUWay. In the meantime the 
science of ethnography has been bom, and mankind have found in it one of 
the richest veins in the whole mine of human knowledge. Facts and prin- 
ciples have been developed, that in their nature and bearing have startled 
and astonished the scientific world. The veil of Isis* has been lifted from 
the face of that goddess. The spell that has so long shrouded, as with an 
impenetraBle covering, the records and learning of extinct nations, has been 
broken by the wand of a modem enchanter. The arts and sciences of eld» 
that time had covered with the rubbish of centuries, have been disinterred 
fi'om the ruins of buried cities and the sepulture of their own monuments. 
Kings and kingdoms have been disenhumed. The buried learning of other 
days has sprung from the bix>ken urns of hoary antiquity, and the spirit of the 
ancient world has been made to stand before us, not in the deathlike features 
and grim and wrinkled visage of the sisters of eld, dressed in the cerements 
of the sepulchre, but in all the green freshness and vivid coloring of romantic 
youth, as it lived and breathed, moved and acted, in those long past *' days of 
yore." The dark vaults of sepultured antiquity have been brilliantly illumi- 
nated by the blazing rays of the sun of science, and the genius of investi- 
gation, in its onward career, has often paused to exclaim, " Eureka, I have 
found." In the midst of all this, the one primitive language^ has not been 
lost sight of, and the speech of the first man has been ardently sought for. 

Amid the multiplicity of theories on this subject, without attempting to 
discuss either, as both our scope and limits alike forbid, we shall adopt and 
support that one — not only as the most rational, but which existing facts ren- 
der it difficult to oppose — which gives to language a Divine origin, and which 
in no instance permits it to spring, in its origin and conception, from the 
inventions of man or the conventions of society ; which proves that after man 
had once learned to communicate his ideas, he never lost that knowledge or 
that power. And though we may not yet be able to discover this divine and 
" veiled original," or trace up and unite the broken links by which all the 
diversities of human tongues are connected with this one common origin, 
yet the period, we trust, is not far distant, when the causes of these changes, 
modifications, and diversities^ will be well known, and the chain that binds 

. * The Egyptian! represented thif goddeis with a veil half drawn over her face, with these words 
^I am all that hath been or ahall he, and no mortal hath been aUe to lift mj TeiL" 

t y ariooB langaaget have had their daima to this high honor, stremioiiBly urged by their respective 
advocates ; thus Lipshu, Scaliger, Bochart, Vossins, and a host of others, give this place to the Hebrew. 
Varioos Syrian authors have claimed their natal tongue as the dialect of Eden, (dnatremdre's, 
Essay, Journal Aiiatiqw ; Mars, 1835) ; while the Abyssinian has not wanted advocates for the same 
honor, (Advert to the Ed. Prineip. of the New TeU. ; Rome, 1548). Even the nnooath tongue of 
China has put in its claim to this great distinction (Webb, Antiq. of China; London, 1678), while 
again, Don Thos. de Sorreguieta has laid in the pretensions of the Biscayan of being the "mother 
tongue" oi all human dialects {Appoiogia de la Langue Bateongada ; Madrid, 1804) ; and finally* 
Oropius Becanus had kng since entered the field as the advocate of the Low Dutch of his Vader- 
land, as the divine tongue of Adam's Paradisiacal abode {Originei Antwerpianee ; Antwerp, 1509. 
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into one common parentage the whole diversities of human tongues, be 
developed and united in all its hidden, scattered, and broken members. 

That the present race of mankind had their origin in unity, is a position 
that we will not now bring ourselves to question. That there must have 
been a first pair, who were not bom of a preceding pair, but who came into 
existence in some other way, and that the first man could have been no infant, 
nor have passed through the periods of infancy, dhildhood, and adolescence, 
are facts too self-evident in their nature for our reason to permit us for one 
moment to doubt ; and that this first pair communicated their thoughts and 
emotions to each other, and spoke, as well as were spoken to, are equally as 
conclusive. There was then a first man, who was never bom, nor was nursed, 
nor grew; who, in his origin and primeval education, was totally distinct 
from all that have ever succeeded him ; and as the necessities of humanity 
required an intercommunion of thought and sentiment between this pri- 
meval pair, there must have been then a primeval language, that was 
received and known in a way that no other and subsequent language has 
ever been received and known. With the theory that man invented lan- 
guage,* or that the necessities of sociality originated it,t which theory 
requires, of necessity, the previous existence of the very thing to be invented, 
and is consequently suicidal and nugatory ; or, that assoeiating together like 
a flock of geese, or a herd of swine,| from their discordant, inarticulate, and 
uncouth gruntings, groanings, and gabblings, originated that most sublime, 
and transcendent of all human attributes, without which we could nei* 
ther reason nor think : these, with other and similar theories, we class in the 
same category with that philosophy which affirms that man originally sprang 
up from the earth,|| like a mushroom, and nourished from the fecund soil, 
like a vegetable, at last arriving at maturity, he dropped, like ripened fruit, 
from the vegetative stem, in the full perfection of his being, to perpetuate his 
race in an order entirely distinct from that in which he originated ! or, that 
thrown up by some convulsive travail of the pregnant earth,§ he instantly found 
himself invested with all the attributes of humanity ! and most wisely, too, sur- 
rounded, by that same blind chance which gave him birth, with all that was 
necessary to perpetuate that existence ! ! or, that being originally an orang- 
outang,^ or some other inferior animal, by a gradual cultivation of himself, 

* Haupeitiofl. Dusertation fixr lea differens moyeiui dant lee hommei le font senri poor exprimer 
' lenr idfees.— Hm<. de fAcaiemie Roy. ; 1756, p. 335. 

t Charies Nodier, Notionfl'elfemCntaires de Lingnistiqae. Les Tempi. Bept et Oct, 1833. War- 
barton saya, '* Neceirity invented language." — Divine Ltga., book iv^ aeo. 4. 

X " The meamng of language ia derived from compact" — Harris' $ Hermeti p. 314. 

*' It ia tfaereibre inarticolate criea only that mnat have given riae to langoage.'' — Origin and Prog- 
ren of Language, vol i., p. 475. See alao De Broaa^ Traits de la FonnatioD Mech. dea Lang. ; Faria, 
1765, torn, ii., p. 363. Herder, Noaveanx Memoirea dea I'Aead. &. dea Sdencea ; Beiiin, 1783, p. 38S. 

I Lncritiiia, I think it ia, who ezpreaaea thia idea. 

i Vokey'a B^ina; Faria, 1820, p. 40. 

f Locd Monbodda Of the Origin and Ffogreaa of Language ; Bdinboigh, 1774, vol i., diapten 
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without reason, and without knowledge, he at last attained the full de- 
velopment and perfection of the human fonn divine!! In &ct, until 
it can be shown that civilization has ever come from ^vnthin ; that whatever 
improved or ameliorated the primal condition of men or nations, had its 
conception and origin toitkin themselves ; or thmt any man or race of men 
ever spoke ere they were spoken to ; or that any one ever knew or spoke a 
language they never heard hor learned ; then^ and not tiU then-, will we admit 
the possibility of the origin of language* in some other way than in that of 
exterior revelation and communication, at least in its fiindamental and neces- 
sary principles. And while we shall endeavor to establish and demonstrate 
this great truth, the divine origin and primeval unity of all human languages, 
by the concurring testimony of the wisest savans and profoundest philologists 
of the present age, yet we must declare that we have drawn our philosophy 
on this subject from a higher source than the abstract and imperfect reason- 
ings of fallible and erring man. And while our faith in the genuineness cmd 
authenticity of the sacred record remains unshaken, based as it is upon in- 
controvertible evidences,t we must believe that the *' whole earth" at one 
time passed *' was of one language and of one speech."t In truth, we roust 
admit, as an incontrovertible axiom, that no man at first ever spoke other 
than his mother-tongue, or that in which he was bom ; all others he ever 
spoke, he learned.|| But the first man had no mother from whom to learn, 
no earthly parents to teach him how to speak r and as no one ever spoke a 
language they were never taught, nor heard, it follows, then, that if our first 
parents spoke at all (and if they did not, from the same hypothesis, none of 
their posterity ever could), they spoke a language they were taught; and as 
they had no teacher but their God, it follows, then, that language, like man, 
is of a divine origin, the one a creation, the other a revelation. 

"It" (language), says Johnson, " must have come by inspiration. A thou- 
sand, nay, a million of children, could not invent a language. While the 
organs are pliable, there is not understanding enough to form a language ; 

* " Theoriits talk of the invention of words by lavages, as if it was one of the easiest matters in 
die world. We beg to ask whether they invent any new words (that is, original words) now-a-days ? 
We believe it to be almost as easy to create a new particle of matter, as for a mere savage to invent 
a tresh verbal root, and make it pass coirent as snch. How many vocables have the Chinese added 
to theb stock daring the last three thoosand years 7 or where do we find any recent terms not found 
by derivation, or composition fiiom previoasly-existiDg elements 7" — Qiiart. Rev., voL iii., p. 103. 

t ** The books of Moses," says that profound ethnographist Balbi, " no historical or astronomical 
monnment has ever proved to be false ; hot, on the contrary, all the results of the wisest philosophefs 
and profoondest geometricians agree with them in a most wonderful manner." — Atltu Ethnographique, 
Mapp^rmonde L 

X Genesis, chap, ii., v. 1. 

I It is a fact verified by many instances, that those who can not hear can not speak ; instance the 
rases of the deaf and dumb, as weU as that of the " wild boy of Hanover," and Caspar Hauser. See 
also the story related by Bollin fix>m Herodotus of an experiment made by Psammeticus, king of Eg>j)t. 
In iact I know several who, losing their hearing in advanced life, have afterward graduaUy bst' their 
■ speech. 
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by tbe time there is undentanding enough, the organs are bdcome too stiff. 
We know that after a certain age we can not learn to pronounce a new lan- 
guage. No foreigner who comes to England when advanced in life, ever 
pronounces English tolerably well ; at least sach instances are very rare. 
When I maintain that language must have corae by inspiration, I do not 
mean that inspiration is required for rhetoric and all the beauties of language ; 
for when once man has language, I can conceive that he gradually can 
form modifications of it. I mean only, that inspiration seems to me neces- 
sary to give man the faculty of speech ; to inform him that he may have 
speech ; which I think he could no more have found out without inspiration, 
than a cow or a hog would think of such a faculty."* So speaks and so 
reasons this linguistic Hercules. 

But that which most clearly and forcibly demonstrates the utter impossi- 
bility of man's ever inventing a language, is that grand principle established 
by modem philological research, that all languages are the most perfect in 
their origin, and that there is no such thing in language as a gradual or pro- 
gressive development, and that in fact one of the greatest errors of philolo- 
gists has been the theory that attributes to languages in their origin a very 
great imperfection, a rude and disconnected state, t and that it gradually 
adopted its grammatical structure and distinctive forms, as the nation that 
spoke it became more highly cultivated, until in that progressive period in a 
nation's history, when the arts and sciences culminated in their highest de- 
gree, then did it receive the height of its linguistic perfection. While, in 
fact, on the contrary, the researches of modem savans and the deductions of 
modern philologists have demonstrated the very opposite of this ; that lan- 
guage is the most perfect in its origin, and that the most ancient languages 
are those in which their internal construction and grammatical arrangement 
are the most perfect, and that the successive history of all languages demon- 
strates a continuous degradation. ** For hitherto," says Wiseman, *' the ex- 
perience of several thousand years does not afford us a single example of 
spontaneous development in any speech. At whatever period we meet a 
language, we find it complete as to its essential and characteristic qualities ; 
it may receive a finer polish, a greater copiousness, a more varied construc- 
tion ; but its specific distinctiveness, its vital principle, its soul, if I may so call 
it, appears fully formed, and can change no more. If an alteration does 
take place, it is only by the springing up of a new language, phoenix-like, 
from the ashes of another ; and even where this succession has happened, as 

^ BoflweU'8 Life of Johnson ; New York, 1836 ; vol ii., p. 340. 

t " No savage hordes have heen caaght with it [language] in a state of chaos, or as if just emerging 
from ^e mdeness of indistingaishahle soonds. No American language hears marks of heing an 
arbitraiy agg(tegation of separate parts ; bat each is possessed of an entire organisation, having unity 
«)f character, and controlled hy exact rales. Each appears, not as a slow formation by paininl processes 
of invention, hnjt as a perfect whole springing directly from the powers of man,"Sancrofl^t Jiktory 
rfthe UniUd States, vol. iii., p. 254. 
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in that of Italian to Latin, and of English to Anglo-Saxon, there is a veil of 
secrecy thrown over the change ; the language seems to spin a web of mys- 
tery round itself, and enter into the chrysalis state; and we see it no more 
till it emerges, sometimes more, sometimes less beautiful, but always fully 
fashioned, and no farther mutable."* 

The comparison of the progressive history of all languages, demonstrates 
in every period the same essential features, and as great a perfection in the 
oldest as in the latest writers. Chaucer found our language as perfect an 
instrument for harmonious thought, as Byron and Wordsworth left it The 
earliest fragments of the Hebrew contain all the essential completeness that 
any successive period of that language ever exhibited, and. notwithstanding 
its manifest impei'fection, demonstrating its apparent incapability of any 
faither improvement. The ancient Egyptian and the modem Coptic, after an 
interyal of three thousand years, are demonstrated to be identical. It is the 
same with the oldest as well as the most modem Greek and Roman writers. 
" And though the conquest of Greece brought into rude Latium sculpture 
and painting, poesy and history, art and science — though it rounded the form 
of its periods, and gave new suppleness and 'energy to its language — yet it 
did not add a tense or declension to its grammar, a particle to its lexicon, or 
a letter to its alphabet" 

** For in sooth we may lay it down as a principle, that no nation, from 
a sense of defect in its present language, will, under ordinary circum- 
stances borrow ft'om ano^er, or produce any new germs within itself." 
• • • <«'W'ere there such a thing as natural development in languages, 
surely so many ages must have produced it in these instances. But so far 
from this being the case, the earliest stages of a language are often the most 
perfect" 

*' To speak therefore, of the second early stages of a language, or to sup- 
pose it must have required centuries to arrive at any given point of gram- 
matical development, is perfectly against experience. Languages grow 
not up from a seed or sprout ; they are by some mysterious process of nature « 
cast into a living mould, whence they come out in all their fair proportions."t 
Similar are the sentiments expressed by the late lamented Baron William 
Von Humboldt-I 

** If Sanscrit," says a modem writer, " from its metaphysical character, 
and its freedom from onomatopeia or the imitation of sounds, is opposed to 
the natural origin of language as a human invention, that supposition is 
equally inadmissible, from the circumstances that the very oldest idiom in 
the whole Indo-European series, is the most richly furnished with the gram- 
matic relations of case, tense, &c., from which it would appear that the 
natural tendency of language, as of too many other human talents, is to dete- 

* Twehre Iiectaraf, doc^ by Dr. Wifleman, page 48. t Idem, pp. 49 nd SO. 

t Lettro It M. Abel R^ntniatp etc. Par. 1897, p. 13. 
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liorate. It has been forcibly remarked that the history of all languages, and 
of their progressive development, conveys this important fact to us, that the 
older a language is, and the nearer its origin, the more complete vid perfect 
are its grammatical forms ;* this is so strictly true, that were two hitherto 
unknown words presented to him, the ethnologist might decide with certainty 
upon their comparative antiquity by mere inspection."t 

"Not piecemeal, therefore, and fragmentarily, did language arise. It 
came forth rather at once, and in its totality, out of the full,inner, and living 
consciousness of man."| 

Our deductions from these premises are irresistible ; — that man could not 
invent a language, and afterward alter and amend it, as circumstances or 
expedience might develop its impei-fections, as the mechanician does his 
machine, or the artist the production of his intellect ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it differs from all human inventions, in that it is most perfect in its 
origin,and never admits of progressive improvements. The oldest languages 
of the globe, ** the Sanscrit, the old Persian, Gothic, German, Scandinavian, 
Greek, the Latin, and the whole of the Sclavonic dialects," remarks Schlegel, 
« all these languages, each in its measure and its proportion to the cultivation 
it had enjoyed, are marked, especially in their earliest stage, not only by a 
very artificial structure and beautiful grammatical arrangement, but pre- 
eminently by a highly noble and poetic shape, combined with an equal 
degree of scientific precision."|| Again, ** on our side of that obscure inter- 
val, or great chasm, which separates us from the veiled and inaccessible his- 
tory of the first formation of language, the Jlrst grade in its growth is indi- 
cated by a deep state of decline, and a melancholy sense of the fact ; the 
second state, in the further development of human speech, formed by the 
lofty flight which the poetic spirit took in the ancient languages, which 
greatly excel all others in beauty of form and perfection of structure, in 
richness of poetical ornament and perspicuity of scientific precision."! 

Here again our conclusions are inevitable, that the higher we ascend the 
stream of time, or trace up the history of language, the more perfect and 
finished, the more beautifuly do we find it ; and that there is in no language 
an internal progressive development, a germ springing up and growing into 

* ** It ii in the rude aget of iti ezutence," layB Winning, ** at which itage die grammatieal forma 
of a language are alwaji moat atrongly maiked."— Comp. Pkilolo^ by the Ker. W. B. Wimiing; 
London, 1838. ** The general fonn and character [of language] hecome fixed in baxharona agea 
beyond the power of learning to alter. Those of the Greeka were indeed wonderfully happy ; bat had 
they not been ao delivered down from timea of darkneaa, all the philoaophy of die bright agea ooold 
not have added a nnmber, a tenae, or a CMe.^Miifor^i Hut. cf Orteee, roL U p. 2M. 

t Foreign Clnart. Review, voL x., p. 376. 

\ PhiL Life and Lang., by Frederic Von Schlegel ; London, 1836 ; p. 449. | Idem, p. 403. 

^ PhiL Life and Lang., p. 406. ■* According to a law of Bopp'a, all pdyayllabio worda have loat 
their original final oonaonanta, and iSbtme now at their enda are of a aecond generation." — Camp. 
Oram,, Pre£ to Part IL See alao an able article on the ayllabic contraction of the eariieat Latii^ 
in the iotfa chap, of ** Varionna, or a Critical and Hiatorical Introdoction to the Philokgical Stody of 
tiie Latin Langaage,"J>y Rev. John William Donaldaon, M. A., F.R.A.S. &c, &&; Cambridge^ 1844»> 
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maturity ; but that like man faimself, when be sprang newly-formed from the 
band of his Maker, its earliest period is its most perfect one. This then 
for ever excludes all possibility of man's inventing it in any possible way, 
for its bears none of those marks that are inseparably connected with every 
invention or device springing from his hand ; and we are therefore driven to 
the conclusion, that its origin is beyond and exterior to man, and that its 
conception and birth is a thing over which his will and decision have had no 
control. 

But still there lies before us the attainment and demonstration of a no less 
impoitant point, the genealogical unity as well as .divinity of origin of all 
human tongues. 

The light that guides us most surely here, and which shines, not with a 
faint and flickering glare, but with a clear, pure, and unwavering beam, is 
that brightest i*ay of the radiant sun of modern science, comparative philology. 
The developments of this wonderful science demonstrate, that languages 
the most distant in space and apparently the most opposite in character, are 
yet affiliated in the most remarkable manner, and possess in their very 
essence such internal points of resemblance, as to compel us to the conclu- 
sion that they are derived from one and the same common source.* I'hus 
we see that that great sisterhood of languages, termed the Indo-European, 
extending from Ceylon to Iceland, and beginning at the latter island, sweep- 
ing in one broad path across the whole of Europe, with the slight exception 
of the Basque in Spain; the Hungarian affiliated with the Uralian, a line of 
languages stretching in a narrow band from the gulf of Bothnia, across the 
north of European Russia, and slightly bending down its eastern border to 
the sources of the Volga, embracing the whole of the languages of Eu- 
rope, ancient and modem, and sweeping across the Caucasus, Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and spreading over the whole of the Indian peninsula, 
embracing in its range the island of Ceylon : the whole of the languages of 
these vast regions — so different in climate, soil, and geographical positions^ 
8o opposite in manners, customs, color, laws, and religion — are tlie members 
of one great linguistic family, that, like the different members of the same 
parental association, though exhibiting many points of difference, yet pos- 
sessing a general similarity of features that demonstrates a common parent- 
age ; and to thia class the whole Semitic race has been bound by the tnod- 

* For aullKxity on thU mbject, oonfltilt the following works : A Comp. Gram, of the Sanscrit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithoanian, Gothic, German, and Sclavonic Langnages, by Prof. F. Bopp' 
Eng. Bd.; London, 1845. Tabular Comparison of the European Family of Langaages, with those 
of the soathweat of Asia; edited by John Severin Vatter ; 1823. The Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations proved by the Comparison of their Dialects with the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic 
Languages, by I. C. Prichard ; 1831. A Manual of Comp. Phil., &c., &c., by Rev. W. B. Winning, 
M. A. ; 1838. Twelve Lectures on the Connexion between Science and Religion, by the Rt. Rev. 
Nicholas Wiseman, D. D.; London, 1842. Parall^le des Langues de I'Europe et de I'lnde, par 
F. G. Eichhoff; Paris, 1846. Mappemonde ou Tableau Ethnographique Gfen^rale du Gbbe, par 
Adrian Balbi -, Paris, 1826. See also many other works. 
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em Coptic, or ancient Egyptian, that rising between them uAites them all 
into one great sisterhood.* 

A similar investigation has classed the whole of the languages of Poly- 
nesia and Australia, including the island of Madagascar and the peninsula 
of Molacca, into a similar affiliated group. The whole of the aboriginal 
tongues of the American continent, the most numerous race of languages in 
the world, from the Arctic ocean to Cape Horn, are alike united into one 
grand family. The Trans-Gangetic group, including the Chinese, Japanese, 
&c., the TartarianI Mongul, and a few others, fall equally into one great class. 
And as far as we have gone into the languages of Afiica, for this science ia 
yet in its infancy, the greatest affiliation in their several tongues has been 
discovered. Thus the researches of this science have served to bring into 
a few distinct and well-marked families or classes, the whole circuit of 
human tongues ; and each language or dialect of these respective groups or 
families, bears the internal and undeniable marks of a common origin, 
and this, too, not in accidental forms, but in the very character and essence 
of each, so that without those elements of resemblance they could never 
have existed. This for ever excludes all idea of one having borrowed from 
another, as neither could have arisen by independent processes. But as their 
radical differences unrelentingly forbid the idea of one having been an off- 
shoot of the other, we are driven to the conclusion that they must originally 
have been united in one common source, whence all drew their resemblances ; 
and that some sudden and terrible social or political convulsion has severed 
them into the classes in which we now find them. In fact, the farther the 
researches into these families extend, their differences are found still to 
decrease, while new and unexpected resemblances start into view, each day 
bringing those distinct families into a closer affiliation, thus giving those 
links of union and communion that, when fully developed, will be found 
eventually to unite into one grand family all the diverse tong^ues of earth, 
by demonstrating with regard to the mass, what has already been done to the 
members of existing families — their community of origin ; and to this con- 
clusion inevitably tends the whole deductive influences and guiding genius 
of this important science ; so much so, in truth, that the minds of the great- 
est ethnographists of our own age seem to be irresistibly driven to this con- 
clusion. 

''However insulated certain languages may at first appear," says the 
learned Alexander Von Humboldt, ** however singular their caprices and their 
idioms, all have an analogy among them, and their numerous relations will 
the more appear, in proportion as the philosophical history of nations and 
the study of languages shall be brought to perfection."t Julius Klaproth, 
afler affiiming his complete disbelief of the sacred history, considering it as a 

* See Wiseman, p. 66. 
t Ap. Klaproth, Ana Folyglotta, page 6. 

2 
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mere " tale ^f Myth!* yet most singularly remarks, in the introduction to 
his Asia Polyglotta, that he flatters himself that in his works it will be found 
that " the universal affinity of languages is placed in so strong a light that it 
must be considered by all as completely demoTtstrated. And this," he con- 
tinues, " does not appear explicable on any other hypothesis than that of ad- 
mitting fragments of a primary language to exist through all the languages 
of the old and new world."* "But this fact," (the fraternity of nations,) 
says Count Goulianoff, "the most interesting for the man who thinks, will be 
implicitly established by the comparison of ancient and modem languages, 
considered under their original aspect. And if ever any philosophic con- 
ception should go to multiply the cradles of the human race, the identity of 
languages will be there to destroy the prestige."! 

The weighty testimony of the Academy of St. Petersburg (as published 
in the fifth volume of its memoirs) seems most conclusive on this subject ; for 
it maintains the conviction, after long research, ''that all languages are to be 
considered as dialects of the one now lost."} Herder remarks that " as the 
human race is a progressive whole, the parts whereof are intimately con- 
nected, so must Ifinguage form, also, a united whole, dependent on a common 
origin. There is," he continues, ** a great probability that the human race 
and the language therewith, go back to a common stock, to a first man, and 
not to several, dispersed in different parts of the world."|| And this author, 
too, denounces the Mosaic account of the confusion of Babel as a "poetical 
fragment, in the Oriental style." 

Our investigations and deductions on this subject, we will here sum up in 
the words of one of the profoundest philosophers and maturest philologists 
of the present day. Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, to whom we are much indebted 
on this interesting subject. " Such, then," says he, " appears to be the two- 
fold result" (namely, the unity of language and its divinity of origin) " of 
this study. Languages gradually forming themselves into groups, and those 
groups daily tending to approximate and claim mutual relationship, assuredly 
afford the best proof of a former point of departure, and serve to divide the 
human race into great characteristic families, whose farther subdivision enters 
into the province of history." 

" Like those grouped but disunited masses, which geologists consider as 
the ruins of former mountains, we see, in the various dialects of the globe, 
the wrecks of a vast monument belonging to the ancient world."§ And like 
those fragmentary masses that the geologist sees scattered over the surface 
of the globe, which some violent convulsion of nature has torn from their 
original beds« and scattered like pebbles, far from their primal resting-places, 

• Asia PoL Vorrede, i. ix. 

t Diicoan tor I'etude Amdamentale des Langnes. Farii, 1832 ; p. 31. 

I Bulletin UniverBal. Septidme sect. vol. in p. 380. 

I Memain of the Royal Academy of Beiixn, page* 411-413. 

§ Lectures, ^c, page 78. 
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having, often, no relation or connexion with those among which they lie, 
while their rough bold outlines attest the energy of that power by which 
they were rudely broken and widely severed; yet the practised eye of 
the master reads, in their component elements, those marks and lines 
by which he is able to identify them with a far-distant parent or sister stock, 
though now mountains lift their crested heads and oceans roll their waves 
between. So the expert ethnographist, when he views the vast assemblage 
of tongues into which the human race is divided, their want of similarity 
and their apparently opposite and repulsive elements, at the firat glance, star- 
tle and confound him, and seem for ever to dispel the most remote concep- 
tion, not only of a close affiliation, but much less of a unity of grigin ; but 
upon a nearer inspection, a deeper investigation of its essential and funda- 
mental elements (the essence, as it were, of its being), he is surprised at 
discovering the most striking marks of affiliation and community of origin ; 
and he comes forth from his task with the firm conviction that all languages, 
even the most opposite, contain in their very essence those distinctive marks 
and qualities that point back to a period when there was but one sole tongue 
or universal language, the common inheritance and the commo% bond of the 
human race; but which ages of revolutions, changes, and violent social con- 
vulsions, have broken up and destroyed, save the few scattered fragments 
that, like diamonds imbedded in the serried rocks, lie embosomed in the 
heart of all, as an all-convincing token of their common affinity and divine 
origin. 

In fine, we are driven back to that period when man, created with all the 
faculties necessary to perception and conception^ judgment and speech, in 
their highest and fullest degree of physical perfection — with his new-born 
and new-awakened senses attuned in the most exquisite manner, impressed 
and stimulated by the gorgeous splendor, the glowing beauties, the trans- 
cendent loveliness of the new-formed creation, decorated in all its radiant 
apparel, as it sprang from the plastic hand of its all-glorious Craator, unsoiled 
by the breath of agea, unpolluted by the touch of time, pure in its primeval 
virgin freshness — must have experienced the most ecstatic emotions, as the 
countless objects of his perception, formed only to please and gratify, rushed 
through the avenues of every sense, and poured in rolling torrents of trans- 
cendent joy and exquisite delight upon his ravished soul. 'Twas then that, 
like the eolian harp, when its cords are first swept by the breath of spring, 
he awoke to new being and to new consciousness; and the novel, strange, 
and varied, yet ecstatic emotions rising and swelling in his soul, and struggling 
for utterance, he could not have expressed, nor even have known how to have 
attempted their expression, had not his beneficent Creator taught him to 
give utterance to his emotions, and to name the objects that produced them. 
And thus was human language born, Man once catching the sublime idea, 
once comprehending the extent and magnitude of this newly-acquired power. 
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grasped it with the tenacity of life ; and whatever may have been the changes 
which the viciBsitudes af his social existence haye wrought in this primitive 
tongue, to modify, to obscure, and it may be finally to obliterate it, save those 
scattered fragments that He preserved and imbedded in the bosom of all, 
those golden links that bind roan and language to one common and divine 
origin, he has never had the necessity to create a language.* And no cir- 
cumstances can possibly arise in which any nation or community could be so 
isolated or degraded as to forget that their fathers once spoke, or, having once 
acquired the use of speech, could have failed to transmit to their descendants 
that inestimable boon ; though the influences of the ten thousand causes, oper- 
ating in the founding and establishing of cities and dynasties, the emigration 
and dispersion throughout the world of the various tribes and families of men, 
new scenes, and new modes of existence, new objects of thought, and new 
motives of being, all combining and acting together, have wrought on this 
primal and original tongue, what later and more modem events have done on 
the ancient and so-styled dead unest of our period ; and which would have 
shared the same fate as the parent one, save their remains embosomed like 
that of thei§ common progenitor in their descendants, had they not been 
preserved by that which alone can preserve any tougae-^ sculptured and icrit- 
ten monuments. 

In fact, that which acted most powerfully, in not only establishing a tongue> 
but also in checking this tendency to permutation in languages, and which, 
more than anything else, tended to fix and perpetuate its characteristics, wus 
certainly the invention or discovery (?) and use of writing, in its various 
pictorial, symbolic, idiographic, and phonetic forms. Indeed, the necessity 
for something more stable and fixed than the fleeting nature of sound, or the 
uncertainty of memory, to record or treasure up the history of the past — to 
perpetuate the wisdom of the sages or the revelations of their God — to regis- 
ter their laws and institutions, social, civil, and religious — to communicate 
with the absent or the distant — ^ust have made itself strongly felt in the 
minds of the earliest races; and thus it would seem that the very necessities 
of their social existence would force upon them the discovery or invention of 
those means or signs of thought that address themselves more to the eye 
than to the ear. 

* " The Bible representi to vm God faimaelf bringing to Adam the thooiands of creatares that 
peopled his new dominiona, and commanding him to give them their namei. Simple and snblime tra- 
dition, destined to prove to an agea that language ii not a gradual inventian, the frnit of long oombi- 
nations, bat an inherent facalty, and issues spootaneoualy from the all-powerfiil and all-wiae Will, 
who created each being for ha.^^iue»» "•^FaraUile de$ Langueg de V Europe et de PInde. Far F. G. 
Eichhnflf. Paris, 1835, page 4, 

t To illostrate the permutotion of languages, in their bhaage of oontonaBts and Towels, tee 
Grimm's Law of the Permutation of Consonants, as given in Bopp's Com. Gram., p. 78. Bee also the 
excellent work of Lee on the Alphabet ; London, 1844. 
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II. Origin of Wiutino. 

The origin of writing seems to be involved in as much obscurity as that 
of language itself; and it is yet in dispute among the savans of the present 
age, whether the elements of written language, like those of speech, were 
not direct revelations fit>m God himself,* rather than arising from the uece^* 
sities of humanity, and the wants of society. And there are those who pro- 
fess to find in the written characters of all nations, undeniable marks of a 
common origin,t thus proving, most conclusively, if their deductions are true, 
that the elements of both written and spoken language originated in the 
same way. 

The discoveries and investigations of modem times, have torn from the 
brow of the Egyptian Thoth, or Hermes,! the crown that the ancients had 
placed there, in honor of his having been the discoverer o£ that grand and 
sublime art, which has done more to ameliorate, civilize, and enlighten man, 
to develop and expand the powera and faculties of his being, than any pre- 
vious or subsequent discovery or invention of his race, or of any power or 
faculty he may possess, save that of language itself; and without which, the 
records of his learning, his genius, and his accomplishments, his good and 
evil deeds, would have been for ever buried in the night of ages. His wis- 
dom and his experience, the only true torches, that, blazing on the path of 
the present, can illumine with the light of the past the darkness of the future, 
would have been eternally extinguished. And all that philosophy has devel- 
oped — all that his experience or necessities may have discovered or invented — 
in fine, all that has ameliorated the moral, social, or intellectual condition of 
his race, would, after having cast for a while a feeble light around them, 
have sunk into the same night from which they were born. And thu» the 
human race, instead of progressing and advancing, as we have seen and 
know that it has done, would have been for ever stationary, or, worse still, 
like those nations of the present day deprived of it, they would have retro- 
gaded into deep and lasting ignorance, brutality, and sottishness. 

But in endeavoring to trace up to its origin this most transcendent of all 
aits, we are not lefl destitute of many valuable and important facts, which, 
standing out here and there, like pillars in a deseit, to guide the traveller 

* Such, indeed, u the opinion of that profound modern philosopher, Frederic Von SchlegeL See 
** The Language and Wifdom of the Indians," preface, p. 9. 

t See " Monde primitii^" by Coont Gebelin, vol. iii. ; abo, the iugeniooa and learned oomparuon 
of Peraney: "£««m mr P Origin unique H kieroglyphiqi4e de$ ehiffret et de» ItUrea des Unu let 
Peuptei." Paris, 1896. Herder contends that ** there is properly but one alphabet" in all nations: 
N*/HV. Mim. de PAead. Roy., L781. Berlin, 1783. Banm Von Humboldt admits the same at the 
conclusion of his essay, " Ueber du Enstehen der grammaUtekenformen,*' Beriin, 1823. 

X ** The Egyptians, who doubtless had forgottei^ or who nerer knew, the name of the inventor of 
their phonetic signs, gave that honor, in the time of Plato, to one of their deities of the second order, 
whom they regarded equally as the father of the arts and sciences." — ChampoUi&n ; Preeit du Sy- 
t^uM," Ace. Paris, 1626 ; p. 355. 
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through its trackless wastes, or, like heacon-lights on ocean's shores, though 
they may not guide us into the desired haven, yet they will enable us to avoid 
being sti'anded on the quicksands of barren speculation, or broken on the 
frowning rocks of blind dognaatisro. It becomes us then to proceed in the 
true spirit of the Baconian philosophy, and by rational deductions from 
established data and admitted facts, endeavor to glean ail that the present 
state of linguistic philosophy will enable us to gather on this subject. In so 
doing, though we may not be enabled, for the want of still farther investiga* 
tions, to designate the precise period when either phonetic, idiographic, or 
even pictorial writing began, still we may be enabled to ascertain with tol- 
erable certainty, how they originated, and their respective order of sequence- 
Beginning, then, analytically, we will commence with the present state of 
this art among us (the purely phonetic one), and thence trace, if we can, the 
letters of our present alphabet, or a portion of them at least, to their primal 
origin. We shall select but one letter for that purpose, as all our reasonings 
applicable to that one, will be equally so to all the others. Beginning, then, 
with the one (A) which stands at the head of all modern European alphabets, 
as well as many of those of antiquity, we will proceed in our analytical 
career. 

The letters of our alphabet were derived, as we all know, from the Latin 
characters, the forms of which were drawn from the old Etruscan, or, as 
some Latin writers acknowledge, from the Greek, which, in their turn, 
were derived from the Phoenician or old Hebrew. «.Cadmus, it appears, in 
planting a Phoenician colony on the shores of Greece, planted there also, at 
the same time, civilization and litei*ature ; and in introducing laws and social 
order, introduced also the Phoenician alphabet, then purely phonetic* The 
ancient Hebrew and Phoenician languages were in all probability identical, 
or but slightly differing in idiom.t Their alphabets were therefore identical; 
at least an inspection of the plate of ancient alphabets will undeniably prove 
their oneness, or at least, their great affinity. '* On the coins of the Macca- 
bean princes," says Gesenius, "is found another character (the square or 
Aramean), which at an earlier period was probably in general use, and bears 
a strong resemblance to the Phoenician letters. "| As we find our model let- 
ter A standing at the head of this and the Phoenician alphabet,|| we have 
now arrived at the fountain-head of our alphabetic genealogy, so far at least 

* " The Pbandciani who etone with Cadnnu (B. C. 1493) intiodaced, during their reaideoce, into 
Ghreece varioos •rtidei of fdence, and among other things letten, with which, aa I conceive, the 
Gieeka were before anacqnainted. These were at fint such only as the Phonicians themselves used 
indiscriminately ; in process of time, however, they were changed both in soond and form.'' — Her.f 
V. 58. See also JHod. 8ie. ▼. 74. Cadmus only introduced at first sixteen characters ; Falamides after- 
ward added km, and Simonidea, later, ioor more. 

t For a proof of their identity, see page 7 of Conant's translation of Gesenius' Heb. Gram. 

t Gesenioa' Heb. Gram., fourteenth edition, as revised by BxiSdiger, and tranaLated by Professor 
T. J. Conant. New York, 1847. 

U See plate of Ancient Alphabets. 
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as phonetic alphabets go. However dissimilar the Shemitish written charac- 
ters now appear, they undoubtedly have all come, by various modifications, 
from one and the 9ame common alphabet, of which the truest copy now ex- 
tant is the Phoenician, from which also the ancient Greek, and through it all 
other European characters are derived."* The Phoenician, then, is one of 
the oldest, if not the oldest, phonetic alphabet in existence. Its farther ori- 
gin can not be traced to any other preceding one. 

The identity, then, of the earliest Phoenician and most ancient Hebrew 
alphabetic characters, appears to be well established ; at least, they must have 
both sprung from one common origin, whose forms are not now extant, and 
whose location late ethnographical researches point out to be the fertile al- 
luvial plains of Mesopotamia, that great cradle of the human race. There 
was undoubtedly an older form of these alphabets, as we hope soon to de- 
monstrate, and that form was the rude pictorial outline of some visible object; 
and the old Phoenician and Hebrew of our alphabetic plate form two of the 
steps in the graduaj progressive approximation to that state of graphic per- 
fection and cursive simplicity which now exists in all our modem European 
alphabets. 

Having thus arrived at the fountaiu-head of our phonetic alphabets, and 
traced them all to the old Phoenician, as the mother or parent one, and whoso 
forms, as delineated in the plate of alphabets,! point to a higher and more 
complex formation and origin, we will now give from AstleJ a genealogical 
tableau of its derivative ones. 

* Geienini' Hebrew Grammar, u revised by BoSdiger, and translated by PrafeMor T. J. Cooant ; 
New YoriE, 1847. 

t Compare the odumis of the PhoDnidan and old Hebrew, whera dieir identity most at oihoe be 
apparent to all, and iti gradatkma tfaroosh the old and modem Qreek to tibe present English, is stri* 
kingly manifested. 

X Origin and Progress of Writing, by Thomas Astle, Esq. ; London, 1S06. 
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A eingle glance at the preceding table, will give, at one ccmp ^ceil, a com- 
plete genealogical picture of all the European, and manj of the Oriental 
alphabets, at the head of almost all of which our selected letter is found. 
Having traced it thus far, and fixed it undeniably at the head of the PhcBni- 
cian, from whose rude and singular forms the classic Greek and Latin and 
modern European A has sprung**- a step farther, and we shall have reached 
the pinnacle of our linguistic investigations, so far at least as the origin of 
phonetic alphabets is concerned. And that step is to show why or how our 
adopted letter (A), and consequently all the other letters of our alphabet, 
has received its peculiar form (namely, an equilateral triangle, crossed with 
a transverse line), as well as its phonetic value (that of the vocal enunciation 
ah, the first and easiest sound uttered by the human voice) ; and thus demon- 
strate the manner in which the phonetic alphabets of nearly all nations came 
into existence.* Pursuing our analytical inductions still farther, we find 
that the Hebrew name of this character is that of aleph, or ox ; and from 
the known resemblance, if not identity, of this language with the Phoenician, 
we shall be warranted in concluding the name to be identical in both lan- 
guages. A single glance at the first character of the alphabetic columns of 
the Hebrew and the Phoenician alphabets, in our plate of the ancient alpha- 
bets, will demonstrate its form to be nothing more than a rude pictorial out- 
line of the head of that animal, of which the body of the triangle well rep- 
resents the face, its projecting ends the ears, and the transverse line the horns 
of that most useful, quadruped ; and hence we are driven to the conclusion 
that aleph (A) and the other Hebrew or Phoenician characters were originally 
the pictures of visible objects ; and that, by a peculiar principle, which we 
shall soon endeavor to develop, they were used to designate the phonetic 
value that each had in its respective alphabet ** The Jigures o£ the letters," 
remarks Gesenius, " were originally but rude and hastt/ representations of 
visible objects, whose names began with the sounds of the several characters ; 
e. g., ^ \, t^he rude figure of a camel's neck, denotes properly a camel (7OJI 

gimel), but as a letter, only the initial J — (g hard) : O, properly eye, *1*y, 
stands only for j7> the initial letter of this word. In the Pbcsnician, the sim^ 
ilarity of the figures to the objects signified by the names, may still be 

* For the benefit of the curiooi we •nbjoin the followixig lilt of alphabet*, principally from tbe En. 
cyclopedia Americana, with the reapective namber of letten adopted by each nation oaing tfaem : — 



EngUsh 26 

French 25 

Italian 20 

Spaniih 28 

German 26 

Dutch 26 

Bohemi«o,or Cze- 
chUtt SIavooie49 

Rnaaian... 41 

Servian* 40 



Ethiopic or Abya- 

■inian 33 

Barameae 19* 

Tartaric 22 

Turklah 33 

Japaneae 90 

Modem Greek... 24 

Georgian 36 

lUyrian^...^ 33 

Bengalaae SI 



Zelingmt 53 

MaUbarf. 53 

(^erokee* 82 

Coptic 33 

Peraic 33 

Arabic 28 

Hebrew iS 

Chaldaic 83 

Syriae. 

Samaritan 33 



Palmyrene.. 
Ancient Greek. 

Latin 

Etruacan* 

Runic * 

Moaao-Gothic*.. 
Anglo-Saxon.... 



.83 
..34 
.33 
.19 
..34 
..35 
.36 
.36 



83 Sanacrit., 



Chineae, original 
aymbola, aocor^ 
ding to F. Schle* 
gel 814 

The number of 
Egyptian hlero- 
glyphici^ aecor* 
ding to Cham- 
p6111on,ia 814 
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seen for tbe most part."* We here find the origin of the form of oar Aleph 
(A). As both gimel J (g harJ) and p ayin (a guttural or glotui) are both 
but the rude outlines of visible objects, one of a camel's neck, the other of 
the human eye (see those two characters in the plate), so also Aleph, or A, 
is that of the head of the ox. 

Here it will be necessary to elucidate the principle upon which the forms 
of these natural objects were taken, in preference to any other, to represent 
certain sounds or articulations. We beg permission to lay it down as a 
principle, that no nation whatever, who had never known or heard of a pho* 
netic alphabet, could adopt any series of arbitrary characters or signs to rep- 
resent the phonetic elements of their language ; and that therefore Astle 
must be wrong when he affirms that " letters do not ^erive their powers from 
XheiK^orms, but that originally their forms entirely depended on the fancy 
or will of those who made them."t On the contrary, one of the greatest 
philological savans emphatically affirms, that " the idea of representing sound 
by a character of an entirely arbitrary form, ceitainly never came to him 
who first invented alphabetic writing. Signs of this kind," continues he, 
*' require too great an abstraction, on the part both of the one who invents 
and of those who use them. An alphabet composed of arbitrary signs, 
could have been bom, at least in my opinion, only in two ways ; either it 
would result from time alone, which has corrupted and perverted, by the 
effect of long usage, the form of the signs,| which in their origin were not 
more absolutely arbitrary than the words ; or else, this alphabet would have 
been composed by an individual who had by no means invented the alphabet, 
either, but who, wishing to give an appropriate alphabet to his own nation, 
invented a series of signs, in imitating, as to their nature and distinction, the 
alphabet in use among a neighboring people." 

As the reasoning of this profound philologist, as well as existing facts, 
show that no alphabetic characters of any nation or people have ever origi- 
nated in a merely arbitrary manner, among those who previously had never 
known of their existence, and as the only instances of invention on record 
happen to have originated from a borrowed conception,|| we must seek, then, 
some other and more rational source than that of arbitrary invention, as the 
origin of our phonetic characters; and this can be done by demonstrating 

* Conaat's Geteniiu, page 33. 

t Origin and ProgroBS of Writing, &c., page 11. 

t Thia ia atrictly the caae with oar modem onea. 

I Precia du Syateme de HierogUphiqae, &c., par ChaxnpoDion le Jenne ; Paria, 1824 ; pp. 355, 356. 

** In reading, not long ago, Mr. Eockwell'a acooont of hit voyage in the Mediterranean and Li- 
beria, I waa atmck with hia remark, that an intelligent man, of the Greybo tribe of Africana, near the 
colony, had invented a complete ayllabic alphabet of hia own langnage, in conaeqaence of hearing 
that ibreign nationa poaaeaaed aome aach meana of impreaaing their worda on paper. Mr. K. alao 
obaervea diatit waa aaimilar anggeation which led the famoaa Cherokee Cadmna, Seqopyah, to the 
invention of hia alphabet"— Letter of H. HaU, Etq^ to Gttnrg^ R. OUddon. AneieiU Egypt, ktt 
Mmumenti, &c., by George R. Gliddon; New York, 1847 ; p. 17. 
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that at a certain period in a nation's progress, the pictorial images of certain 
visible objects carae, by a beautifully analogical process, to designate, not as 
they had formerly done, the idea of the object they represented, but the 
phonetic equivalent of one of the vocal elements of their language. 

" It has already been demonstrated," says Charapollion, " by facts exhibit- 
ed in the first eight chaptei's of our work, that the Egyptian hieroglyphical 
system contained a numerous class of charactei*s, destined, like the letters 
of our modem alphabets, to paint the sounds and articulations of the words 
in the Egyptian language. We have been enabled to see also, that, by their 
form even, these signs, designated by the qualification of phonetic characters, 
because of the voice or pronunciation, far from being, as the signs of our 
actual alphabets, composed of assembled lines, without a single mark of 
imitation, were, on the contrary, images of different physical objects, all as 
precise and exact as the figurative characters themselves."* 

" The Egyptians having been habituated to represent the ideas of natural 
objects by a complete and perfect painting of all their physical qualities, the 
first and oldest form of writing, but which could only represent the visible 
qualities of natural objects, soon adopted the principle of using the same 
sign symbolically to represent purely abstract ideas, by the means of the 
image of that physical object, which had certain connexions, more or less 
true or false, with the idea intended to be represented ; thus, two arms hold- 
ing a bow and arrow, signified a battle array ; a reed or pencil, palette, and 
inkstand, the idea of writing a letter or character ; the flight of the hawk, 
the wind ; a crocodile, rapacity ; a house and the image of a god, a temple, 
that is, the dwelling of a god. The next step in the transition, was equally 
easy — that of representing such or such a sound by the image of a physical 
object, with which the sound to be painted was associated more than with 
any other in the spoken language. And the object was attained when the 
Egyptian had conceived and proved the possibility of representing indirectly, 
or rather of recalling, the remembrance of each sound in his language, by 
the images of material objects, of which the oral sign or word that expressed 
them in the Egyptian language contained in its initial utterance the sound 
which it was the point in question to write.^t Thus, an eagle (akhom) stood 
for the sound A (ah), because the vocal equivalent in the Egyptian spoken 
language for the name of that bird began with that identical sound. For 
the same reason, the pictorial image of a pei-fuming pan {herhe) stood for B ; 
a knee {keli) for R or C hard ; a mass of water {moon) for M ; a mouth 
(ro) for R ; a lion (lahoi) for L ; a hand {tot) for T, &c. We now see 
most clearly the reason why the Phoenicians or Hebrews used the im- 
age of an ox to represent the articulation A,| from the fact that the 
spoken name of this animal began with that identical vocal enunciation ; for 

* Precis. t Precis, pp. 359, 360. 

X The Akpk was originally a ocnMonanl;. See Conanf a traoslatiaii of Qesemns. 
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the dame reason B {heth) was represented by the rude outline of the upper 
part of an oriental house ; the giniel, from a carael's neck, &c. ; and thus 
can the whole series^ of their phonetic alphabetic characters be traced to a 
hieroglyphical origin. In &ct, this has been done by the labors of a noodem 
scholar, Dr. John Lambe, who, taking the square Hebrew for his basis, has 
traced the resemblance between the present graphic characters and their 
hieroglyphic original, and reduces them to images of objects expressed by 
simple monosyllabic words.* *' As to the fbims of the consonants," says Lee, 
•* it is not improbable that they were originally hieroglyphical."t " The fig- 
ures of the letters were originally rude i-epresentations of visible objects, 
whose names began with the sounds of. the several characters."! As to the 
question whether the Egyptian hieroglyphics were the parents of the Hebrew 
or Phoenician alphabets, it is not yet positively decided, though Dr. Leipseus 
says, " One of the principal points which has occupied me (viz., in the investi- 
gation of the ancient Egyptian language) is the undeniable connexion between 
the Semitic alphabets and the Demotic, and consequently the hieroglyphical 
alphabets of the Egyptians." Yet, says Gesenius, '* However certain it is 
on the one band, that the Semitish were the first to adopt this alphabet, yet 
it is highly probable, on the other, that the Egyptian writing (so called 
hieroglyphics) suggested the principle, though not the.figure."|| " The dis- 
covery of phonetic writing," says Lambe, " would soon be known in the 
neighboring nations, and in no very great length of time would be adopted. 
Each separate people would repeat the process by which the first inventor 
arrived at so happy a result, and would translate their own pictures into the 
twenty-two consonants already provided for them."§ And hence we see 
that the Phcenician or Hebrew names of equivalent phonetic characters with 
the Demotic (the Egyptian phonetic alphabet) are the representatives of 
different objects, though both are based on the same analogical principle ; 
thus, the Hebrew Aleph and the Egyptian Akhom have the same phonetic 
enunciation, A ; Beth and Berbe, B, etc. And in those character in which 
the names of the physical objects are the same, the Hebrew and Demotic 
are almost identical. Thus, according to Lambe, the image of a recumbent 
lion, the hieroglyphic for L in both languages, is called in the Egyptian 
Laboi, in the Hebrew, Labi, and the Hebrew and Demotic characters are 
almost identical in form.^ 

In thus tracing the whole of our present alphabet, with probably a few 
modifications, to a hieroglyphical origin, it would be interesting to know by 

* Hebrew Character! derived from Hieroglyphics, etc, by John Lambe, M.D. ; Londoo, 1635. 

t A Grammar of the Hebrew Language, by the Rev. 8. Lee, D.D., etc. ; London, 1841 ; p. 5. 

t Lettre "k Chevalier Bonaeo ; Jan. 20, 1835. See alio the last eleven platea in theaeoond volume 
of Champ. Precia, entitled ** Hieroglyphiqaea Phonetiqnea, Alphabet Homoniqne, Hebrew, Copt% 
Orec, et Egyptien." 

I Prof. T. J. Conant'i translation of Roddiger's Gesenius, page 33. 

§ He reduces the whole number of consonants, in all languages, to twenty-twa Page S. 

% Hebrew Characters, &c. ; page 3. 
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what process tbey came to assume their present forms. The manner by 
which the Egyptians obtained this object would undoubtedly be the one fol- 
lowed by every nation who had not derived their alphabet from some foreign 
source. 

The Egyptians were for a long time in the use of three distinct methods 
of recording events, aa well as three distinct manners of using one and the 
same graphic system : those different graphic methods were — first, hiero- 
glyphic, or sacred ; second, hierotic, or sacerdotal ; third, demotic, epistolo- 
graphic, or popular. ** The hieroglyphic or sacred writing," says Champol- 
lion, ** consisted in the simultaneous employment of three very distinct kinds 
of signs, viz. : 1. A figurative character representing the object itself that it 
was used to express. 2. Symbolic, typical, or enigmatic, expressing an idea 
by the image of a physical object, having an analog^, true or false, direct or 
indirect, &c., with the idea to be expressed. 3. Phonetic characters, ex- 
pressing sounds still by the' means of physical objects." 

The hierotic or sacerdotal is a simple tachygraphy of the sacred writing, 
and derived immediately from it ; and in this second system the forma of the 
signs are considerably abridged.* The demotic or popular, called also epis- 
tolographic or enchorial (their third and last system), is a system of writing 
distinct from the hieroglyphic or hierotic, from which last it is immediately 
derived-t Thus we see that the oldest form of writing was the hieroglyphic 
or pictorial, embracmg its three modes of representation, followed by its 
two successive modes, the hierotic and demotic, each derived directly from 
the other, and consisting of a great abbreviation o£ the one that preceded it^ 
in both foiTn and graphic simplicity. Undoubtedly man would no sooner 
have acquired this useful art, than the progressive spirit of human improva- 
bility would have stimulated him to have obtained as high a degree of brevity 
and ease, consistent with clearness, in this new method of painting thought 
by representing the integral sounds of his natal tongue, as his inventive and 
formative genius could suggest In fact, we know that the great inconveni- 
ences which the Egyptians would experience in endeavoring to use the pure 
hieroglyphic for the ordinary purposes of life, would make them strongly 
feel the necessity of a shorter and simpler method, an easier and more ex- 
peditious system of writing. Instead, then, of resorting to an entirely dif- 
ferent system for signs, or adopting new and arbitrary ones, different in form 
and nature from those already in use, viz. : the images of physical objects, 
ihe^rstTfieans resorted to for accomplishing this end, were, says Champollion, 
" to reduce the pure hieroglyphic character, the image of physical objects, to 
a cursive form purely linear, preserving a sketch of the general contour of 
each image."!- And thus originated the linear hieroglyphics, the second step, 
in the process of forming a phonetic alphabet. 

* Predi, psge 447. t Idem, page 457. 

X See Gesemoa' Moonmenti, p. 431. See abo Oefleniiui, p. 34 ; Boeton edition of 1835. 
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But a Step farther still remained to be made. The signs, reduced as they 
were, were yet too Cumbersome, and the same analogical spirit that guided 
them in the last, directed them also in this. A method still more rapid in 
the tracing of these signs, the bodies of thought, was yet necessary ; and 
this was accomplished, not by the adoption of arbitrary forms, but by a still 
farther abridgment and simplification of the linear hieroglyphic — and the 
hierotic, or sacerdotal, sprang forth ; which, in its turn, became the parent of 
another, the demotic, orenchonal, the real phonetic alphabet of the Egyptians, 
which consisted only of a still farther abbreviation and simplification of the 
preceding existing forms. And thus were phonetic alphabets born. 

It is here that we classify in one family, the Egyptian demotic, the old 
Phoenician, the Persian arrow-headed characters, and the sacred ones of the 
Sanscrit. In none of these do we find the exact hieroglyphic original^ but 
simply its linear and greatly-contracted form, though the Phoenician and He- 
brew still preserve many if not all of their original names.* The follow- 
ing wood-cut will give, at one glance, the whole analogical process, from 
the painting of the object itself, through its various changes, to its present 
form. 
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The Greeks, borrowing or adopting the Phoenician alphabet, both in form 
and phonetic value, soon found some of its exclusively consonantal elements 
unadapted to their more mellow and sonorous tongue; and, having in their 
phonetic elements no equivalents for their numerous gutturals, felt at the 
same time the necessity for signs to denote their vowels. Accordingly, we 
find that they converted the Aleph, He, Yod, and Ayin, into the vocal enun- 
ciations, A, E, I, O. And thus, with this change, and additions and altera- 
tions afterward made, transmitted them to us through the course of ages. 

Thus has it been shown that phonetic writing began, not arbitrarily and 
un analogically in the adoption of its signs, but that it came forth all naturally 
and beautifully from the original use of pictorial images to paint the sounds 
of words embodied in the uttered name of the object depicted ; and how- 
ever arbitrai*y the forms or value of our alphabetic characters may now seem 
to us, we may rest assured that there was a time when they were not so 
arbitrary as at present; that at least all the primary ones date their on gin in 
the first hieroglyphics of antiquity ; and that in the lapse of ages and the 

* ** The oideitform of the letten" (eqairalent to the Agyptiui hieroglyphicf ) ** does not appear Sn 
the PboBiiiciaii alphabet^ much leis in those of the iqnare Hehrew."— Conaiif < Oeteniut ; Boatoi^ 
1835; p. 90. 
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course of language^ through which they have passed, they may have lost or 
perhaps entirely changed a portion of their original forms, as well as their 
names, and it may be, their value. But still some traces of their primeval 
origin are still retained ; and that one which is at the head, though not the 
progenitor of our alphabetic race, still bears in its very form the undeniable 
marks of its original ancestor. 

But whence came this wonderful art % At what period of man's past his* 
tory did the first rays of this new science dawn over his pathway ? Here in- 
deed are we in the mists of darkness. T know that it has been said that the 
Egyptian Thoth was the first to bless his race with this wonderful discovery, 
and the period even of that event has been marked and fixed * But all the 
discoveries of modern savans, all the light gleaming from the resuscitated 
remains of buried antiquity, have not been able to show a time or fix a pe- 
riod in man's history in which it did not exist in one of its varied forms. 
Like the measurement of the immense space that extends from our own 
sun to its nearest radiant companion, though we may not now be able to desig- 
nate that almost unlimited expanse, yet we are able to throw our measuring 
lines far into the distance, and say, " Thus far we know, and lo ! it is not 
here." And thus it is with the ethnographist ; though he can not .plant his 
finger on the scroll of departed ages, and say, " Here this sublime and divine 
art sprang into existence," yet, with the torch of scientific and monumental 
history in his hand, casting its clear steady light into the dark bosom of the 
past, as far as his vision can follow its guiding ray, he must exclaim, ** Lo I 
here, and I have found it not 1" 

We know that writing was in use in the time of Moses, and that it was 
spoken of as a thing well known.t Cities even had then received a name 
' from being the depositories of written records.} " The five books of Moses," 
says Gliddon, and in this he is sustained by most biblical critics, '' carry 
with them the internal evidence, not of one sole, connected, and original 
composition, but of a compilation by an inspired author from earlier annals. 
. . . We have the authority of Genesis, v. 1, for asserting the existence of 
the book of genealogies in the time of Noah."|| — "Those who have made 
the most profound researches on this subject, assure us that the histories 
which may be called authentic, of the Chinese, the Hindoos, and the Egyp- 
tians, can be traced back, each on its separate ground, to within a few centu- 
ries of the period of which the best chronologists fix the date of the flood. 
Now it is remarkable, that at the very commencement of their annals we 
find each of these nations in possession of a system of writing, so far per- 
fected that we do not hear of any improvement being made upon it in after 

* B. C. 1421,— (/»her*i Chronology. t Exodnii, XYii 14 ; zxxi. 18 ; zzziL 33. 

X Among the places which Jothaa oonqaered was Kiijath-iephir, " The city of booiki,'' or Kbjath* 
gonnah, ** The city of \etten."—Jo9hua, xy. 49 ; Judge*, i. 11. i 

I Ancient Bgypt, her Mcnninents, dco^ hy G. B. Gliddon, Esq^ p. 19. 
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agea."*— " A jiapynis now in Europe," eaye Gliddoa, **of the date of Shoo- 
Pho (above 2,200 years B. C. !), establwhee the early use of written docu- 
ments, and the antiquity of paper made of the bibulus/'t — ** The Egyp- 
tians," remarks Chevalier Bunsen, " had writing* and hookt in the earliest 
periods of which we have monuments. The pen and the inkstand (the sym- 
bols of writing) appear on the monuments of thie fouith dynasty ,| the oldest 
in the worid."|| 

Ere Moses had led the flocks of Jethro over the plains of Midian, ero 
Abraham had departed from his Chaldean home, to become a wanderer in a 
land he could not claim as his own, this wonderful art was in use. It is 
coeval with the Egyptian pyramids. It is older than the eariiest monuments 
of man.* As far back as the light of history throws its rays into the dim and 
distant past, there do we still find it, like language, perfect in all its essen- 
tials. At no period of the past can we discover it in its imperfect concep- 
tion or rude origin. We must still throw back its invention, if so wonder- 
ful, so mighty, and so ancient an art, can be called an invention, far, far in- 
deed, into the beginning of time, buried in the deep mists and profound dark- 
ness that (save the simple and sublime narration of the book of Genesis* 
which, peering through the midst of this gloom, like a lone and silvery ray, 
beaming through the black and rent bosom of a dark and sombre cloud, the 
only true historic narration that connects man with his origin) sttll rest, like 
a blackening pall, over the early annals of the human race. It is then in the 
midst of this prafound obscurity that we must leave the origin or discovery 
of this glorious system, if indeed man can claim it as coming from himself. 
And there are not wanting those among the savans of this and other ages, 
who, with the learned author of " Ancient Egypt," believe it not to have 
been a discovery, but a primeval revelation made to man, at times partially 
lost, it may be, yet of which a sufficient knowledge is still left to avoid its 
entire obliteration from his memory until that period when, fixed upon lasting 
monuments, it shall be destined to become as durable as the human race. 

The same spirit of progressive improveability that would stimulate him 
to arrive at greater perfection, brevity, and simplicity, in his ^r«^ system of 
writing, viz., the painting of visible objects to represent the component ele- 
ments pf the voice, would still act with rather an increased force, in urging 
him onward to acquire still greater simplicity and brevity in the use even of 
his well-formed phonetic alphabet ; and thus, as a necessary consequence of 
this inherent principle in the human breast, various modes or means of sim- 
plification and abbreviation would naturally and successively spring forth, 
and stenography would be but a necessary link in this chain of progressive 
improvement. 

* Letter of H. Hale, Esq., to d. IL Gliddon ; PhiUdelphia, Nor. 1, 1643. Azident Bgypt, p. 17. 

t Ancient Bgypt^ P- 56. 

X Above S300 yean B. C. | Biblioiheca Sacra and TheoL Ber. ; Feb., 1647, p. 813. 
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III. — Origin and History of Stenoorapht. 

In tli^e Bticcessive abridgment of the pure hieroglypbiCi that is, into 
the linear t and that still farther into the kierotic (a true brachygraphy of the 
former), and, subsequently, a much greater and more extensive abridgment 
of the last into the demotic or enchorial, the true Egyptian phonetic alpha- 
bet, we see but the development of a constant, uniform, and natural tendency 
in the human mind to simplification and abridgment, so as to gain time, ac- 
quire expedition, and abolish labor and toil as much as possible — a thing 
that men do not generally love so well as to pursue it for its own sake. 

Reasoning then from these premises, it is but natural to suppose, d priori, 
that all nations, after having obtained a phonetic alphabet, would still feel 
the desire of being able to transcribe the sounds of the human voice as rap- 
idly as they might fall from the lips ; and that the present so-called sciences 
of stenography, brachygraphy, &c., would have been originated very early 
among the ancients. Indeed, the ancient Hebrew,* and Egyptian, as well 
as the modem Arabic, t in fine, all Semitic alphabets, by the constant sup- 
pression of the vowel sounds, especially the short and medial ones, were in 
reality true stenographic alphabets ; and there are no stenographic characters 
used in any system of which we have cognizance, that do not resemble in a 
remarkable manner many of the ancient as well as modem oriental alpha- 
betic letters (see plates of the Lord's Prayer from 1 to 9). That the benefits 
of this abbreviating art were enjoyed by them, even in a very* high degree, 
we have full evi4ence in a declaration of the minstrel king of Israel, when 
that monarch, in a moment of sublime enthusiasm, exclaims, *' My tongue is 
like the pen of a ready writer ;"| an explicit avowal that in his days the ex- 
pert Jewish scribes could record the words of man as rapidly as they were 
uttered by his tongue, an accomplishment that is rarely equalled in the pres- 
ent day, with all the boasted superiority of modem systems. From the He- 
brews and Egyptians (for it is extremely probable that the latter used it), it 
passed into Greece, where it was practised under the name o£ semiography, 
Xenophon, suraamed the Attic bee, was the first, it appears, who, in follow- 
ing the words of Socrates, made use of abbreviated characters, the form and 
figures of which have been described by Plutarch, who calls them, " signs 
or minute and short figures, having the force of many letters.'' || 

From Greece it passed to Rome, and soon enjoyed there a very high repu- 
tation. It is to this art that we oWe the preservation of the sublime oration 

• * •* The Arabs and Tnrka, great abbreviatori, omit in the body of the word nearly every vowel 
They expresa them by tigna called mixaon, thrown oat of the line, or even cot off entirely." — Dict» 
de la Conversation, etc., art Stenographies 

t The Hebrewa rarely wrote with vowels, and the introduction of the vowel pomti nsed at pres- 
ent, is admitted to be of quite a late origin, probably invented by the Babbins, aboat 500 A. D. Beft 
Gesenins' Heb. Orammar, and also Ctenom on Lang., p. 133. 

X Psahn xlv. i. « | Pht, tom. i, page 838, London edition. 
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pronounced by Cato against Catiline. Cicero himself, that greatest of the 
Romans, was not only a master of the ait, and practised it,* but was also 
in the habit of distributing notaries,! or stenographers, through the senate- 
chamber, to record, as they were uttered, the words of his extemporaneous 
discourses. Indeed, this fascinating science received its classical name, Art 
Tironium, The Tironian Art,f from Tiro,|| a freedman of Cicero's, and 
one of the most skilful stenographers of his own or any age, and to whom 
many have attributed the invention of the art itself. 

" St. Isedore, the Spaniard," says Astle, " and after him Petronius Dia- 
conus, attribute the invention of the first eleven thousand [signs] to the 
learned Ennius. He says that Tiro, afterward, not only invented a greater 
number, but was likewise the first who regulated the manner of managing 
short-hand writing, and the order to be observed in taking down public 
harangues." 

** Personius may be deemed a third inventor of notes, as he was the author 
of such as expressed prepositions. Others were added by Philargirus and 
Aquila, the freedman of Mecenas ; and Seneca augmented the number to five 
thousand. The most general opinion is that Tully first made use of notes or 
short-hand writing, when Cato made an oration to oppose the measures of 
Julius Caesar, relative to the conspiracy of Catiline."§ The highest testi- 
mony is borne to the excellence of this '* Tironian Art" by the classic writers 
of Rome. Horace,^ Juvenal,** Ovid,tt Virgil, Martial, Ennius, Manlius, 
Suetoniu8,|| Prudence,|||| Isidore, Au8onius,§§ and a crowd of others, speak 

* '* Yoa were notable to decipher a passage ia my last letter," wrote Ciceip to Atticiu (epiat 39), 
** and I am not surprised, ibr I wrote (quia iia oir/iciwy scripseram) in abridged eigne." 

t The name notary (notariui) arose torn the practice of this art 

t Tiro was one of the slaves of Cicexo, who gare him his freedom, and it appears from the letten 
of Cicero (Bp. FamiL iii., lib. 16) that he was held in the highest esteem by that great man. 

I Hencd the characters were also called Tinmian notes. 

§ The Origin and Progress of Writing, by Thomas Astle ; London, 1803 ; p. 173. 

^ Horace thus characterises the talent of a stenographer: — 
** Scribas at toto non qoatoor anno 
Membranam pascas." . . . 

** Javenal thus speaks: *' Anxia prscipiti venisset epistola penna." 

tt Ovid, speaking of Julias Ciesar, who wrote to his friends in stenographic characters, says of him, 
" His arcana notie terra pelagoqae ferantar." 

U Saetonios informs as in the following phrase, that the emperor Titos was a good stenographer: 
" E ploribus comperi notis, qooqae excipere velocissime solitom." 

UK Pradence makes known to as, in an elegy, the death of Cassian, who was assassinated by his fol- 
lowers with blows of the stylus, with which he taught ^them the Tironian art 

§§ We hope to be excosed for citing here the foUowmg beautiful verses of ibis poet and preceptor 
of the emperor Gratian, which were written in honor of a veiy expert stenographer of his own 
time: 

«AD NOTARUM VKLOCIS8IMX XXCIPIENTIM." LIHES TO AH XXPXRT STIVOGBAPHXR. 

" Puer, notamm prepetaum Cknne hither, yoong and active scribe, 

Solera, minister, advola ; Prepare thy tablets to record, 

Bipatens pigillar expedi, In quickly flying dots and strokes, 

Cui multa fiemdi oopia, What I shall dictate, word for word. 
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of its use and its merits. The ancient rulers of tbe world did not think this 
science beneath their notice. Tliey learned it themselves, and would of^en 
in pastime defy not only their secretaries, but even the most celebrated ste- 
nog^phers.* It was taught in the public schools.! It was used in courts 
of justice to record the judicial proceedings ; but it was in the public and pri- 
vate affairs of life that it was especially practised. Bargains, contracts, sales, 
&c., were first engrossed by the notaries in the Tironian characters, and af- 
terward, in order to give them legal force, they were written out in the com- 
mon characters, and signed and sealed. The church early pressed this art 
into its sacred service. It was used to record the discourses of its teachers 
and the sufferings of its martyrs, and soon became a powerful auxiliary in 
the propagation of the new faith ;| and there afe now manuscripts of the 



Oh wondioal art ! though fimn my lipi 
The wardfl like pattering haflafeonea fall. 

Thine ear hath caught them eveiy one, 
Thy nimhle pen portrayed them tJL 

Uoick darti thy hand acRMS the page, 
No other movement acaroe ia aeen ; 

Yet in ita track a thick array 

Of aigna instinct with meaning gleam. 

My worda no aooner are pronoonced 
Than on thy tableta they appear; 

My mind can not keep equal pace 
With thy light finger'a iwift career 

Bay, who ia it that doth betray 

The oogitationa of my heart, 
Who dares to thee my inmost thoaghts, 

Ere they are uttered, to impart 7 

It surely is no human skill 

That works such miracles as these ; 
No other mortal e'er peribmied 

Such feats with such consummate ease. 

Nay, now I see, the mystery's clear, 
Some kindly goddess, at ^y birth, 

Beatowed on thee this wondrous gift, 
In menxny of her trip to earth. 



Punctis peracta singulis, 

Ut una vox absolvitur. 

Evolvolibros uberes, 

Instarque densa grandinis 

Torrento Ungua perstrepo : 

Tibi nee aures ambigunt^ 

Nee oocupatnr pagina ; 

Et mota parce dextera 

Volat per aquor cereum :" 
M Cum maxima nunc proloquar 

Circumloquentia ambitu, 

Tu sensa nostri pectoris 

Ut dicta jam ceris tenes. 

Sentire tam yelox mihi 

Vellem dedisset mens mea, 

Quam prepetis dextre iuga 

Tu me loquentem pravenis. 

dnis, quflsso, quis me prodidit f 

Cluis ista jam dixit tibi 

CLusB oogitabam diceref 

das furta corde in intimo 

Exercet ales dextera ! 

Uuis ordo rernm tam noma 

Veniat in aures ut tuaa 

Quod lingua nmidum absobrit 7 

Doctrina non fasc prsstitit; 

Neo ulla tam velox manua 

Celeripedis compendii. 

Natura munus hoc tibi 

Dusque donum tradidit, 

due loquerem ut scires prius, 

Idemqne velles quod toIo." 
The above afibrds most convincing proof that in Ae time of the emperor Ghmtian, stenography had 
acquired a perfection and rapidity that the boasted systems of our own day have never surpassed • 
and I doubt very much if any have ever equalled it 

* See Systdme Universel et Complet de Stinographie, &c., by Theo. Pierre Bertin, translator of 
Tayksr's System ; Paris, 1794. It is to the learned introduction of tibia work that we are indebted 
for many valuable facta in I2ie history of stenography, 
t Amm. Marcel thua speaks of a servant Lostrnoted in this art, *' AneiUa noiarum periia." 
t <■ St Clement instituted seven notaries, and sent Aem into different parti of the city for tfa^M 
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first ages of Christianity, written in the Tironian characters, and preserved 
in the Bibliotheque Royale of Paris.* The traces of stenography were filmost 
entirely lost in the thick darkness of the middle ages. In those days of su* 
perstition, ignorance, and bigoti'y, this art, at firat nourished and -enconraged 
by the church, became, later, the object of its persecution. Considered as a 
work of necromancy, or of magic, it was proscribed as such ; and those who 
practised it, often expiated, upon the burning pile> the irremediable wrong 
of cultivating an art, the greatness and usefulness of which the darkened in- 
tellects of the age would not, or could not, understand. The abbe Trithemes, 
who records this, and whose works were burned by Frederic II., Elector 
Palatine, on the report of Bosserille and Poissevin, who condemned them as 
being necromantic, says that in those days of barbarism, the stenographic char- 
acters were taken foi;, elements of the Armenian tongue, the language, par ex- 
cellence, of sorcery. Nevertheless, several Tironian manusqripts of those 
ages are still in existence, and several deeds of convents and statutes of 
kings are thus preserved, especially a statute and forty-four charters or 
deeds of Louis the Pious, successor, of Charlemagne, which were engraved 
and published by the ingenious Carpenter, in 1747, accompanied by an 
alphaheticum Tironianum, to facilitate the reading of them.t 

From the continent, it passed early into England ; and the peculiar repre- 
sentative nature of its government, where the speeches of its statesmen and 
legislators played so important a part in the general politics of the nation, 
soon caused this art to spring from the obscurity and disgrace into which it 
had fallen, and again to take an honorable stand among the sciences of the 
land. 

From the publication of the first work devoted to this subject, by Bright, 
in 1588, even unto our own times, this art seems to have received the con- 
stant attention of the public mind ; and numerous works, at various periods, 
have been successively put forth, under the swelling titles of tachygraphy^ 
brachygraphy^ semiography^ cryptography ^ radiography^ eckygraphy^ loco- 
graphy, expe&iography^ notography, stenography^ photography^ etc., etc. 

The first English treatise on this art was published by Dr. Thomas Bright, 
in 1588, and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth. It was entitled, *' Characterie, 
or the Art of Short, Swift, and Easy Writing." This system, like the Chinese 
wi-iting, was ideographic, and consisted exclusively of a series of arbitrary 
characters, each representing a word. Two years later, Bayle's system ap- 
peared, concerning which the author says, *' Brachygraphy, or the ait of 
writing as fast as a man speaketh, treatively, may in appearance, seem diffi- 
cult, but is in effect very easy, containing many commodities under a few 

pnrpoiei ; while Pope Fabian, Jndg^ing the art above the vulgar mind, created seven anb^eaoona, to 
transcribe into the ordinaiy writing what theae notariea had engroaaed in the atenographic cbrnrao* 
tem."— 5er/tit, p. 17. 

• Novean Mannel de St^nograpbie, par Hyp. Prfevoat ; Paria, 1834 ;p. 10. 

t Dictionaire de la Convenation, ait., St^nog. See alao Bertin, p. 18. 
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principles. The shortnesB whereof is obtained by memory [!], the swiftness 
by practice, and the sweetness by industry [!!]." This, like its predecessor, 
was composed equally of arbitrary characters, rude and difficult of attain- 
ment, requiring great powers of " memory" for its retention, however gi-eat 
its *' sweetness" migbt be. But the first efforts to form a regular short-hand, 
alphabet, were made by John Willis, who published, in 1602; " The Art of 
Stenographie, or Short Writing, by Spelling Characterie." His alphabet, 
as will be perceived,* was formed of the most difficult and complex charac- 
ters, having not the least rational association or analogy with the letters or 
sounds they were intended to represent — a great fault, indeed, but one in 
which he has been followed, more or less, by all subsequent authors ; but its 
greatest error was the difficulty, if not impossibility, of uniting the charac- 
ters, and the length of time required for writing them. Many othei-s fol- 
lowed in quick succession, as that of Edmund Willis, in 1618; Wit, in 
1620 ; Dix, in 1630, besides a host of other obscure and difficult ones, which, * 
as is usually the case in works of little merit, were ushered into the world 
with much pomposity and eulogy. Rich published a system in 1654, that 
has the merit of being praised by Locke. In 1753 appeai-ed the work of 
Thomas Gumey, which, though less ai'bitrary than those that preceded it, 
yet, like them, the great difficulty in uniting its characters rendered it ex- 
ceedingly awkward. Yet this system, imperfect ^ it was, was neverthless 
practised by many of his family, and others, in the houses of parliament, 
courts of law, &c., and demonstrates, as Lewis, in his history of short-hand, 
well observes, "how the assiduous student of a bad system may outstrip 
the negligent pupil of a skilful master," since those who practised this sys- 
tem could have obtained eminence as expert stenographers only by constant 
application, diligence, and perseverance. It is to a manuscript copy in 
short-hand, written according to this system, by Sir Henry Cavendish, and 
found among the Edgeworth manuscripts, that we principally owe our knowl- 
edge of the transactions oi the " unreported parliament," as it is called, that 
sat from 1768 to 1774, of which he was a member.f 

The next system of importance that appeared in England, was that of 
Byrom, completed and used by him as early as 1720, but not published until 
1767. This system was incomparably superior to any that had preceded it, 
both in the simplicity of its characters and the facility of their union, and in 
fact, as Dr. Mavor well remarks, in the introduction to his own work, " His 
general plan must for ever be the basis of every future rational system." 
Various editions of this author's works, with many improvements, were sub- 
sequently put forth by different publishers, until finally the great work of 
Samuel Taylor made its appearance, in 1786. The peculiarities of this sys- 
tem were, not only its greater simplicity of character and facility of union, 
but it approached nearer one of the great objects of all true stenography, 

* See the platea of Sten. Alph. t See Pen. Ency., art Stenog. 
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viz., celerity of execution, by the omission of the initial and generally of the 
medial vowels, and expressing the terminal ones only; — a principle which, 
however admissible or useful in stenography, can find no admission whatever 
into any system of true phonogi'aphy. His consonant signs* are quite sim- 
•ple in their form and arrangement, and unite readily in writing, a great de- 
sideratum in stenography. His vowels are expressed simply by dots or com- 
mas, possessing a distinct value, according to their relative position with re- 
fipect to the consonant sign ; thus a simple dot placed near the upper end or 
over the top, indicates a ; opposite the centre, e ; and at the lower end or 
bottom, «, etc.; — a principle seized and still farther extended by Mr. Pitman 
and his followers, but which violates one of the fundamental principles of 
true phonogi'aphy, viz., the formation of a distinct graphic sign to express 
each distinct phonetic element of the voice ; in fact, another most important 
feature of phonography, and even stenography itself, is trampled upon, by 
the necessity which it requires of lifting up and moving back the pen in wri- 
ting a simple word, to express these fiying pai^asitic signs representative of 
sounds. ^ 

This system was elegantly translated into French by Theodore Bertin, 
who adapted it to the genius of that tongue, and enriched it with a most 
learned and valuable introduction, though previous to this period stenography 
had been re-introduced to the consideration of his fellow- citizens by the chev- 
alier Ramsay (a Scotchman), who dedicated his work, in 1681, under the title 
of " Tachygraphy," to Louis XIV., but which was simply a translation of. 
the English work of Shelton. Coulon-Thevenot,t in 1792, published his 
" Tachygraphy," in which he very ingeniously improved upon Shelton and 
Ramsay. His alphabet was restricted to the simplest proportions — a line» 
a loop, a hook, or a mark — but all arbitrary and unanalogical, whilst its pro- 
lixity and defect of liason rendered its transcription too slow to follow the 
words of a speaker, although its legibility was thus increased. Struck with 
those two defects, viz., the want of legibility as exhibited in Taylor's, and 
that oi celerity in Th^venot's, M. de Preplan endeavored to unite the celer- 
ity of the first with the legibility of the last. In this system, the vowels and 
consonants were each expressed by distinct signs, whose forms permitted of 
an easy union, and, consequently, a word in all its distinct phonetic elements 
could be written, without the necessity of lifting the pen to form those par- 
asitic dots or marks representing vowel sounds, a necessary qualification of 
every perfect system of stenography ; for however much it may contribute 
to celerity to leave them out ad libitum^ yet we should always he able to 
write them at pleasure with the same continuous stroke of the pen. But 

* We me the phrase, " oonaonant and towoI signe" here, hecaxuie the letters of the alphabet were 
unally followed, and the true phonetic principle, io happily seized by later antbors, had not then been 
developed. 

t It was a daughter of this stenographer who ooold report any speaker by the simple use of tiie 
common alphabetic characters. 
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these double elements of speech (sounds and articulations), being more nu- 
merous than the simple graphic elements appropriate to stenography or pho- 
nography, he was compelled to multiply them to so great an extent, and sub- 
mit them to so many varied modifications of form, all of arbitrary concep- 
tion and adaptation, that ojieandtke same sign would, accordiii^ to its length, 
express three distinct articulations or sounds. This principle was carried so 
far by Tacquet, as to seek twenty different signs, m the same direction, to repre- 
sent as many distinct sounds or articulations, with only the slight difference in 
the length or height of the same sign (a difference too small for the eye to seize 
or appreciate), to mark the twenty distinct sounds 1 Indeed, we find too 
many resembling Moat,* who to avoid the great complexity of character of 
the older authors, in his endeavors to simplify, ran into the opposite extreme, 
and rendered his alphabet almost illegible in this ultra attempt at simplicity, 
by endeavoring to dispense with compound signs entirely ; for he uses three 
diagonal lines from left to right, lo represent three distinct articulations, with 
only an almost inappreciable difference of inclination to distinguish them; a 
feat which, supposing it to be possible, in rapid or even ordinary stenography, 
would only result in producing an illegible effect. He also, as well as others 
before him,t expresses two or more letters by reducing his signs to a half- 
length, a vice in which he has been followed by Mr. Pitman, in his " half- 
length signs." 

Many works upon this subject soon after sprang up in France,! only one 
of which we shall notice — that of Hypolite Provost, published in 1834. || 
His system (see his alphabet in the plates) is the most analogical and simple 
of any that had preceded him in France or England. His alphabet is conq- 
posed of the simplest geometric elements, and arranged in an easy, curaive 
style, possessing great facility of combination. He is the first who system- 
atically adopted the looped, curved, or straight lines, by which he was ena- 
bled to obtain double the number of graphic characters, or signs, uniting at 
the same time the greatest simplicity of construction with the most perfect 

* See his alphabet, in the plates of Stenographic Alphabets. 

t See Hodson's Aooomplished Tutor, page 109 ; l^ondon, 1802. 

} We subjoin here a list of the names of some of the most distingoished authors of the two conn- 
tries. This number might be swelled to an enormous amount, as from the publication of Blight's 
system, in 1586, to the close of the last centniy, more than two hundred works appeared in England 
alone. 

Bright 1588 Ramsay 1081 Swain and Sims.... 1763 Hodson 1809 

Bales 15W Nicholson 1700 Byrom 1767 Astier w- 1817 

J. Willis 1609 Mason. 1707 Palmer .* 1774 H.Blanc 1810 

Ed. Willis 1618 Lane 1715 Williamson 1776 De Pr^p^an 1894 

Wit 1690 Weston 1717 Blanchard 1776 Joaselin 1894 

WiUoughby 1691 Mavor 1730 M»Nair 1789 Harding 1894 

Dix 1030 Macauley 1739 Taylor 1786 Moat 1833 

Maud 1635 Oomey 1753 Bertln 1701 Pitman 1833 

Bishop Wilkin* 1641 Angel 1756 Th^venot 1709 Pr^rost 1834 

I Nouveau Manuel de St^nographie, par Hypolite Pr^Toet; Paris, 1634 ; one of the most philosoph- 
ical, elegant, and practical systems extant 
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distinctness of form, two of the most vital qualifications of every trae sys- 
tem of phonography or stenography, and which the simple distinction of 
light and heavy lines in Mr. Pitman's system can never fulfil. 

In fact, as the geometric elements for writing* are few, and the phonetic 
elements of speech greater in number, in order to obtain this grandest of de- 
siderata, in the formation of a phonographic or univereal alphabet, the only 
sure, rational, and satis&ctory principle we can adopt, is the use of the 
ringed or looped signs ; for while it gives all the distinctness required, it 
avoids, on the one side, all the complexity and clumsiness of form of the 
older authors, and, on the other, the unavoidable obscurity, confusion, and 
uncertainty of either Moat's system of diagonals, Tacquet's of simple length 
or height, and Pitman's of light and heavy ones. Thus the simple addition 
of a loop to the beginning of either of the simple straight, curved, or waved 
lines, will fill all the necessities of a universal alphabet, and combine, in 
the fullest degree, its two great essentials, viz., distinctiveness and simplicity ; 
they must therefora enter into the composition of every perfect, philosophi- 
cal, phonographic alphabett Though there can be no improvement on the 
graphic simplicity of this (Provost's) system, yet neither he nor Mr. Pitman 
seem ever to have conceived the idea of giving to their stenographic or 
phonographic signs that form or construction most in analogical harmony 
with the phonetic representatives or equivalents of the articulations or sounds 
in the common alphabet — a principle of great mnemotechnic power, and 
one that vastly facilitates the acquisition snd permanent remembrance of all 
phonographic characters, and which it seems was especially reserved for 
the genius of Gouraud to develop and apply. 

Having thus ai*rived at the termination of our stenographic history, ere 
we step over its limits, it may not be improper or unprofitable to throw a 
parting coup d^ail over the systems that the patience of the reader has been 
taxed in passing through. In so doing, we find that though great ingenuity 
and talent were oflen shown in the formation and arrangement of their respect- 
ive systems, yet there was much still that was defective, incongruous, and 
repulsive.^ The characters of many were badly chosen, mostly taken at 
random, and arbitrarily formed, without the least preconceived analogy or 
resemblance to the sounds or words intended to be represented by them. 
They could not be united without difficulty, thus rendering the reading of 
them very laborious and uncertain, if not impossible; while, often, the sim- 
plest and roost easily formed characters were adapted to consonants that 
rarely occurred in the body of a word, and the most complicated ones were 
assigned to those that were most frequently used. Some even used the letters 
of the common alphabet, indiscriminately mixed with their stenographic signs, 
somewhat in the bizarre manner of modem phonotopy. Some, indeed, 

* Bet par. 23-35 finr a development of this. t See tiie tame paragf aphi. 

X See Lewia' *' UUtoiy of Stenography," and Bertin'a " Introduction." 
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wonl<} even break off in the middle of a word, and would represent a vov>el 
by placing one consonant sign above another ! Others, again, left the reader 
without instruction or rules to guide him, or gave such comphcated princi- 
ples, that it was impossible to understand them; while others, again, recom- 
mended the uniting of 2, 3, 4, and even 6 words [!] into one, only wilting the 
initials ; and yet each one announced himself to be an improver upon his 
predecessors, and claimed fi>r his own system the ne pltu ultra of steno- 
graphic perfection 1 But it is from these heterogeneous and chaotic elements 
that modem stenographers have drawn their most beautiful systems. Byrom, 
it appears, was the first that made use of simple dots or marks to express 
the vowels, which received a different phonetic value, according to their 
difference of position with respect to the consonant sign, a vice in which he 
has been followed by Taylor, Bertin,&c., and, later, by Mr. Pitman. It was 
Byrom, also, that laid the first rational basis of true stenography, and whose 
principles have been improved upon, more or less, by subsequent authors, 
until the present time, in which we have been presented with the steno- 
graphic alphabet of Prevost, which is incomparably more philosophical and 
elegant than that of Mr. Pitman, and which combines greater simplicity and 
beauty of character with greater distinctness of form. 

But here we will definitely take our leave of stenography and steno- 
graphic authors, at least those so called, and enter within the purlieus of 
another and a new science, that has lately been developed, and which seems 
destined to take its name and place in the minds and estimation of men — 
the science, of phonography. 

IV. Phonoorapht. 

This science professes to be based upon the elementary analysis and clas- 
sification of all the fundamental vocal elements of all uttered human tongues, 
— their various articulations and sounds. It is upon this principle, it is true, 
that the phonetic alphabets of the present day claim to be based ; but which 
not one of them, unless it should be the ancient Greek, Roman,* or Sans- 
crit, has definitely or accurately attained. Of the modern ones, the German 
and Spanish approximate the nearest; but even in their nearly phonetic al- 
phabets,! the same graphic character is often used to represent two or more 
distinct sounds — a principle that can never be tolerated in pure phonog- 
raphy, which can only admit a distinct, specific, and separate sign for each 
distinct, specific, and separate sound or articulation that the human voice 

* *< The Greek and Roman alphabets," aaya Aatle, * exactly accorded to the seyeral diatinct tounds 
and modea of ardcnliLtion in their langaage ; ao that each aoond had ita mark, by which it waa uni- 
furmJy repreMeated."— Origin of Writing, etc., p. 18. 

t ** The alphabets of onr Borope," aaya Volney, " are trae caricatorea. A crowd of irregnlaritiea, 
iuoohereucea, eqoivocatioDa, and double oaea, are exhibited in the Spaniah, German, Poliah, and 
Datch. Aa to the French and Engliah, they are the height of cosAiMion."-^L'AJpkabet £uropUm 
appliqnS aux Langue* Afiatiquee, par C. F. Vohiey ; Paris, 1S19 ; p. 34. 
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gives forth in all its spoken tongues; consequently , its ph4mographic 9ign$ 
must be as numerous, specific, and distinct, as the phonetic elements of the 
languages to be written. 

This science is based on that philological principle inherent in the organic 
construction of language itself — that the v>ords of all languages, like the 
notes of all music, are composed of certain fixed, limited, fundamental, and 
elementary articulations and sounds; and that the organs of the human 
voice** are incapable of giving more than a certain definite and limited num- 
ber of vocal elements throughout all the multifarious human tongues ; and, 
consequently, that in all languages there are cert^xn fundamental sounds and 
articulations, which are one and identical in every tongue. '* At the sight 
of the crowd of idioms spoken by the various nations," exclaims the cele- 
brated philologist Eichhoff, *' and of the discordant series of characters em- 
ployed to represent them, we are at first tempted to believe that nothing can 
be more inconstant than human speech, or more incoherent than its multi- 
tude of primitive elements. But let us examine one of these lang^uages, 
whose collective union disturbs and confounds us. Let us analyze the words 
of each phrase, the syllables of each word, and the sounds of each syllable. 
Let us make a second, a third language, undergo the same labor, and con- 
tinue thus our examinations, until we shall have gone through, if it be pos- 
sible, the entire chain of existing languages, and we shall be very soon con- 
vinced that these elements, combined in so many ways, are exactly the same 
in their Essence, and are reducible to less than fifty sounds. In truth, the 
organs of man being the same through the whole extent of the earth, it is evi- 
dent that the scale of sounds should be equally identical and proportionate 
to the natural and limited effects of the vocal apparatus."! 

This, then, being demonstrated, it must be evident that it is the legitimate . 
and appropriate office of cosmophonography,X to ascertain the number|| and 
characteristics of each of these component elements of the human voice, and 
by a proper classification and arrangement of them, to adapt a distinct 
graphic or written character to each, having the greatest analogy in size, 

* Profe«Bor WiHii, in experimenting^ on the nature of loimd, diioovered that in placing a reed in 
a oommon oi^an pipe, the length of which ooald be varied at pleaiore, and forcing the air through it 
wiA a pair of bellows, he obtained, according to the length of the pipe (beginning with the one ex- 
preMed by the abortest, and proceeding to the one given by the longest), the ibUowing series of 
sounds, as expressed by the italicized vowels of the given words, viz. : 1, me ; 2, mate ; 3, m/ir ; 4, 
mrtw ; 5, nuyw ; 6, myrrh ; 7, mood ; and that, continuing to lengthen the pipe, the iame sounds were 
still heard, but in an inverse order, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 3, 1 ; and that stiU fiuther increaaing its length, the 
same identical sounds again oocurred, but in the first order; and so on, througbout—Com^ruI^ 
Philosophical Transactions, vol. iii., pp. 231>S62. 

t Paralldle des Langues de I'Europe et de I'tnde, par F. O. Eichhoff; Paria,1836 ; p. 41. 

X See aeoond page of Philological Definitions finr the explanation and application of Ats term. 

I ** The number of consonants does not depend upon the genius of each particular tongue, but 
upon certain organs of the animal man ; and as these are uniform throughout the vhoie race, the 
some alphabet could be applied to every language."'^Hebrew Characters derived from Hieroglyphics, 
ftc^ by John Lamb, M. D. ; London, 1835 ; pp. 3, 3. 
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form, and conBtruction, with that sound or articulation/ of which it is the 
chosen representative ; so that the same sound or articulation in each Ian- 
guage^ sha]} be represented by one and the same identical phonographic 
character t whose form, adaptation, and construction, drawn analogically from 
the element it is intended to depict, will thus represent it more analogically 
and philosophically than any other graphic character in the whole domain 
of science ; and which, consequently, can be the ofdy rational basis for a 
'* universal phonetic alphabet" whose graphic elements will thus combine 
the greatest simplicity of structure and form, and the most analogical and 
philosophical connexion and association in the nature of its signs with the 
phonetic elements to be represented ; and therefore be better fitted for uni- 
versal reception and adoption, and for meeting the views of science and 
the philological wants of man, than any other combination of forms and 
characters that could be conceived or originated by the human mind. 

Behold, then, the philosophical and philological origin of our universal 
PHONETIC ALPHABET, based upon analogical data or principles, drawn from the 
construction of the letters of the common alphabet and the simplest elementary 
forms of geometry,! and whose characters, representing only the articular 
tions and sounds limited and identical in all known languages, can paint to 
the eye the elements of the voice, without the necessity of restricting the 
thoughts or fettering the memory to the arbitrary i*ules of the ordinary or- 
thography of written languages. This is the great problem, the solution of 
which is the object of the present work ; and whether we have succeeded in 
fully solving it, or not, the philological reader can soon satisfy himself. Of 
one thing, at least, we are certain — that if we have not accomplished our 
proposed task, we have at least placed the question on its only true philologi- 
cal and philosophical basis, and have pointed out the only way in which it 
can be definitely and satisfactorily resolved; at least, so it appears to us. 

To accomplish this object, though but partially, it seems to us, for no other 
system that we are now cognizant of comes out on the broad and cosmopol- 
itan principles of our own, several systems have laid their claims to general 
attention. It has, however, been only recently that any system, purely 
or professedly phonographic, has been put forth. For the merits of two sys- 
tems, we shall avail ourselves of the critique of the able editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review. ** Many attempts at the construction of such alphabets," he 
remarks, " have been made, but none at all satisfactory. That of Young 
(Lectures, vol. ii., p. 276), is perhaps the most complete in its analysis of 
speech, though still defective, and in some points erroneous-^ but his system 
of characters is vtiretched. Gilchrist's is perhaps the best known, and pro- 

* ** About tizty well chosen, euily-fimned, and uneqaivocal characten, oompletely exemplified in 
tiieir nae by paMagrec from good writers in the principal European and Saltern ^argw^g***! would 
satisfy every want." — Edinburgh Review, January, ,1848 ; p. 326. 

t See psragrapbs 25-35 ibr an exempUfication of this. 
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fesses nothing short of uniyeraalit j ; hut its author (a Scotchman), was ako- 
gether defective in ear^ and his examples, in consequence, self-contradictory 
— his system of writing, confusion itself."* Among many of the numerous 
efforts of various savans and literati to form a ** philosophical" alphahet, in 
endeavoring to introduce what they have pompously styled " A Philosophic 
Language, of Universal Character and Adaptation," a singular work ap» 
peared in London, in 1834,t intended to be phonographically adapted to the 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, but whose 
characters were not well^ adapted even to the English itself, being so ex- 
tremely complex and similar in their structure, as to render them almost 
wholly undistinguishable, even in their typographical application. It 
was, however, reserved for the labors of Mr. Pitman to arouse the world 
from its revery, and to call its attention to this subject, by publishing, in 
1833, the first edition of his "Phonography." Possessing hardly any- 
thing original, for in almost every feature of his system others had anticipa- 
ted him, I he seems to have had the peculiar Acuity of combining the ele- 
ments of his predecessors (together, it is true, with some of their errors), and 
then to send them forth under a new name, that seemed to lend its prestige 
as an augury of success. 

Mr. Pitman and his supporters have done much (for which they deserve 
the highest praise) to call the attention of the English and American world 
to the enormous absurdities and inconsistencies of the much -miscalled or- 
thography and orthoepy of the English language,' which, though acknowl- 
edged as the simplest and most easily acquired, in its grammatical construction, 
of any living or dead language, yet challenges the combined list of all alpha- 
betic writings, of all human tongues, past or present, to equal it in its ex- 
ceedingly discordant, irrational, inconsistent, and contradictory system of 
alphabetic writing ; and to such an extent is this the case, that no English- 
man or American can ever be certain of the pronunciation of any written 
word that he has just seen for the first time, or of the orthography of any 
spoken word that he has just heard 1 

As Mr. Pitman, after many editions, has professed to place his system 
upon the broad basis of " perfection,"|| it behooves us, then, as genuine dis- 
ciples of all true science, to see how far it deserves that title, and whether 
it fills the necessary qualifications of a perfect system of pure phonography, 
destined to supply the philological wants of all mankind. 

* Edin. Rey^ Janaazy, 1848, p. 226, in a note at the bottom. 

t The Philorophical Alphabet, etc., by George Emonda; London, 1834. 

{ « In lome modem ayatema, the difference between different chart^tera ooaaicta ooly in one being 
zjine and the other a black atroke ; which distinction writen of abort-hand have aeldom time to 
make ; not to mention the other aimilaritiea between die characters, aach h different characten 
being of the aame fcnn, but of different aimes ; with many other ahsmditiea." — See Hodson't Acoom- 
pushed Tutor} London. 1802 ; p. 109. 

I Page 3, edition of 1842. 



On the fomtfa page of bis sixth edition (the one before ns)^ he lajs down 
the following principles, ris. : — 

1. " To repiesent every articmlatism and mtmd by one simple sign.'* 

2. " This sign most never be uted tp represemt amoiker^** 

Or, as expressed by Messrs. Andrews and Boyle, his representatives in 
this country: — 

1. '* A system of phonography, to be perfect^ must have one mni/orm method 
o/ representing every eannd o/tke voice that is uttered in speaking, and which 
is obviously distinct." 

2. ** No eomnd^ must be represented by more than one eign.*^ 

3. ** No eign must represent more than one eonnd***i 
Notwithstanding the imposing nature of these phonographic axiomata, 

Mr. Pitman has most strangely given, as a system of " perfect phonography," 
in which no one single *' sign is to be used to represent another/' but thirty* 
your distinct ** eigne** to represent ttko Jorty-one dietinet ** eounde** which 
every Englishman utters in speaking his mother-tongue ; and, what is worse, 
nearly one half of these can only be distinguished from each other by their 
having a heavier face; a contrivance which, however it might suit typo* 
graphic phonography, will never succeed in pure phonographic writing, 
as the rapidity desired renders it impossible to represent their various shades. 
And here we find that in his alphabet itself, with his principles staring him 
in the face, he has boldly violated them. 

Nay, indeed, in direct yiolation of principle second, he has given at least 
fto0 distinct *' signs" for each of the following simple and compound '* sounds," 
viz: h, r, i, z — Jr, hr, et, rt; two distinct methods for writing each of his 
whole scale of vowel sounds and diphthongs, vie. : «, a, a, I, ^, a, otc, ^, u, d, 
a, do, and butyb^r distinct '* signs" to write them with, the same '* sign" in- 
dicating three radically distinct phonetic elements, according to its locality. 
And this the author calls a '* perfect" system of phonography I But farther, 
he has three distinct ** eigns" or methods of writing for e, om^ 5, oo, and three 
also for each of the articulations, s, jt, shn, zhn / I and following the same 
/* uniform nqethod," we find that as little respect is shown to principle ihvrd, 
for he has given the same ** sign*' for s and z, shl and shr^ zhl and zhr^ ii and 
«, au and oi, as and es, s, self nud les, h and three vowels, and has but two 
distinct " signs" for the following eight terminations, viz., see, sez, sis, 
siz, zes, zez, zis, ziz I and to cap this climax of phonographic absurdities, 
we have two distinct " signs" for the one simple sound of i in there. But 
even this is not all. We are told tjbat every character for a simple or com- 
pound articulation, when contracted to half its length, indicates die addition 
of a c^ or a ^ / one of t6e very few instances of an addition by subtraction, 
and rather a new principle for arithmeticians to solve. 

* Tbey include both Mondi md artioalatiooi. 

t Complete Fhoaographic CltM-Book, partgnph 0, page 10. 
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Enough, we think, has been given to ahow how " uniform," in its phono- 
.gfaphic "principles" and application, the system of Mr. Pitman is; and what 
little claim it can possibly have to be considered a system of pure phonog- 
raphy, representing "each articulation and sound by one simple sign," 
their own principles must be the judge. Of the philosophic merits as well 
as the pretensions of this system, we still have something to say ; and we do 
most decidedly enter our protest against its being ranked as a system of 
pure phonographic writing, or even printing, for the following as well as pre- 
ceding reasons: — 

1. In their attempt at too great a simplicity in their alphabetic signs, like 
Moat, they have run into an opposite extreme ; for most of their cursive signs, 
independent of their mere lighter or heavier faces, are so nearly alike in Jorm 
and position as to render their distinction and legibility, especially in rapid 
writing (Mr. Pitman's great desideratum), almost, if not quite, impossibly. 
Thus we have from a single circle eight distinct signs, and a mere glance 
will be sufficient to show how difficult the distinction is, even in very slow 
and labored writing, between the diagonal, peipendicular, and horizontal 
quarter-circles used for^*, n, and th, s and sk, I, m, r, &c. These may show 
well in the large and labored writing on a blackboard in an exhibition -room, 
but certainly not in rapid phonographic, much less stenographic,* writing, in 
which the unavoidable sagging of a straight sign will render it constantly 
liable to be confounded with one of the slightly cursive ones. For the sake 
of distinctiveness, no ewve line less than a half circle can be permitted in an 
alphabet of a true phonographic system. 

2. In the indication of distinct "sounds." First, in the mere heavier face 
of his correlative articulations and sounds, which inevitably leads, as we 
have seen, to constant and unavoidable confusion in reading them. Second, 
in the indication of distinct " sounds" by the same identical "sign" accord* 
ing to its local position with respect to another sign — an absurd system of 
musical notation boiTowed from preceding stenographerst — a principle vio- 
lating the very fundamental basis} of pure phonography, and which it can not 
for a moment tolerate. 

3. In the entire want of a philological analogy (save that of his sign for t) 
between the form of the signs and the nature of the sounds they are intended 
to represent — a principle of g^eat power, and quite a desideratum in pure 
phonography, and which we think the author of the present work has fully 
accomplished.il 

' 4. Mr. Pitman has not embraced, in his list of " vowel sounds" of the 
English language, several of those admitted by the most distinguished ortho- 
epists. Thus, he has neither a name in his list of vowel sounds, nor a place 

* The reader rnnft not cooibimd the two iyitenui. t At Mtvor, An^el, Qwnaey, Moat^ etc. 
t ** No tign mut repretent more than one iound/'^Phon. CUtu-Bookt p. 10. 
I Bee paragraphs 37^56 of the work. 
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in bis alphabet, for die ^'rign" of Towela id and «, as given by Mr. Worces- 
ter in the words maiure and pmrt^ nor of the obscure n in ekonu^ or be con- 
founds them with other sounds and consonants ; thus debarring his system 
from being a " perfect" one, even for the English langnage, much less a for- 
eign one, for which he has not, according to our present knowledge, given 
more than two. or three ** foreign characteristics.*' 

But to sum up the whole — for we are tired of finding errors and defects 
where they seem to be endless, and a tithe hath not been told of what might 
be — we do here most emphatically enter our protest, not only against 
the claims and pretensions of this work, but abo to its title to the name and 
rank of *' phonography." Upon its own testimony, we have convicted it of 
most flagrant violations of all its own admitted principles of what constitutes 
*' a system of perfect phonography." 

Indeed, so little is its title to this science supported by that which lies at 
its very basis, and gives it its distinctive name, viz., writing hy totoid,* that 
the author of this system, among his numerous directions, says : ** As the 
student acquires experience, he will gradually omit more and more vowels, 
until he leaves them out altogether^ except in an oceational toord^ as in report- 
ing ;" and his exponents on this side of the Atlantic, Messrs. Andrews and 
Boyle, seem desirous for the expulsion of the vowels from the name even 
of " alphabet /" and to bestow that title on *' the consonants alone.*'f And 
yet they claim the name of " phonography" for their system, while wishing 
to discard its very elements and the essence of its being from its bosom (!), 
and thus reducing their " perfect" system of " phonography" to the standard 
of their favorite Arabic or Hebi*ew alphabetic writing ! If this be one of 
the ** objects" of this system, as thus boldly expressed, well did the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review characterize it as one " for the speedy abolition 
of the English language."^ 

We are willing and desirous to give to Mr. Pitman's system its full credit 
as a stenographic one ; and, for aught we know, save that of Provost's, it 
may be the best for that purpose hitherto published ; and wero its support- 
ers to confine its claims to that science alone, not one word would have been 
heard fi*om us either in its praise or condemnation. || As a system of stenog- 
raphy, then, we are willing to class it ; and we will cheerfully give it all the 
praise that its ingenuity and merits demand ; but, as a '< system of phonogra- 

* From the Greek, pkoni, aoand, and grapko, I write. 

t Phonographic ClaM-Book, page 17 ; Botton editkn of 1846. 

X Edin. Review, Janaary, 1848, page 2S6. 

Tt may he neoeaaaiy to inform the reader, that tfaii part of the fotrodnotion was written at a time 
when oar aQthor*! qratem waa ahoat to be placed fai antagoniam with that of Mr. Pitman, which may 
partly aoooont far the oontroveraial tone that continaea for a few pagea. It ii alao hot joatioe to men- 
tbn, that aereral of the deficienctea oomplamed of, have since been rapplied by Mean. Andrews and 
Boyle, to whom the phonographen on this aide of the Atlantic are nnder great obligatkma for their on- 
wearied ezertioni in ererythmg relatbg to this interesting sdenoe.— Editor. 
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phy/* having but ** one unifonn method of repretentiDg each eound of the 
voice that U uttered in speaking, and which ia obviously distinct,"* their own 
definitions, as we have shown, einphatieally forbid its being so considered 
or received, and for ever exclude it from being admitted as a system of pure 
and philological phonography — at least, as long as it remains as it is. 

Thus have we examined the merits of that system which " challenges the 
strictest scrutiny,"! and such have been our deductions, and that, too, after 
it has passed through at least teven successive editions, and received numer- 
ous emendations, alterations, additions, and improvements, in all ! Verily, 
the legs of the lame are not equal. 

But let us turn to other and more congenial matters ; for the cold and arid 
regions of a frigid criticism are not the elements in which we love to move. 
Nor would we have been thus severe in our remarks, had it not been that 
the author of this system, after it had passed through its numerous shifting 
scenes, at last claimed it as being firmly fixed upon the immovable basis of 
** perfection," and its ridiculous pretensions to what it is not, pressed with 
so zealous and heavy a hand upon the public mind : and nothing but the 
firm and conscientious conviction of the stern necessity of complying with 
the unbending commands that an imperative sense of duty has laid upon us, 
both in justice to ourselves and to the community in which we move, could 
have induced us to have written as we have ; but even in all this, we have 
withheld much of the causticity of our pen, and suppressed many of the de- 
ductions that a close scrutiny of its errors and imperfections have compelled 
us unavoidably to draw. 

But, gentle reader, we will not tire thy patience much lotiger; and we 
have, we hope, a more pleasant theme for thine ear, in briefly tracing the 
objects of this work, and the motives that led its gifted and lamented author 
to devote so many years of his life to the accomplishment of these cherished 
designs, the fondling, indeed of his bosom, but .which the all-wise and all- 
merciful Disposer of human events saw not fit to permit him to bring forth, 
and which is thus left as his last and best legacy to his fellow-men. 

. * Ccmplete Phonographic Class-Book, paragraph 5, page 10 
t See a finall diagram of one abeet, eudtied '* Fitman'a Phonography," In a note ''to the public.*' 
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V. COSMOFHONOGRAPHT. 

The immediate object of this work is the universal study of languages, 
by a solution of the difficulties hitherto deemed insurmountable in the ac- 
quisition of the pronunciation and accen( of k foreign language — two of the 
greatest barriers to the perfect mastery of any tongue, but yet forming two 
essentials of the greatest importance to him who would hold intercourse with 
another in a foreign language, as more than one hundred words are spoken to 
where one is written. And, consequently, its collateral object will be the 
gradual approximation of nations into a more general, brotherly, and Chris- 
tian fraternity, as the radical dissimilarities of languages, heightened by 
the difficulties of their acquisition, separate nations more than any differ- 
ences in customs, laws, or religions. 

That the greatest barriers to the mastery of a foreign language consist in 
the discordant, arbitrary, and contradictory rules that govern the phonetic 
use of our common alphabetic characters, we have the most melancholy and 
convincing proofs, iii the numerous instances of the abortive and fruitless 
attempts of the various lexicographers, who, in submitting these same let- 
ters to the arbitrary rules of their respective orthographies, have endeavored 
to express the pronunciation of a foreign language by means of the com- 
mon alphabetic characters in use among all literate nations. Indeed, the 
numerous and voluminous dictionaries and grammars with which savans 
and philological travellers have reciprocally, with so much labor and such 
great expense, endowed or enriched their national literature, offer daily to 
the practical linguist the most evident proofs of the radical insufficiency of 
our common alphabetic systems to fill the wants of science. In fact, certain 
nations, for example, have certain special characters to represent certain ar- 
ticulations or sounds peculiar to their idiom. But foreign dictionaries, having 
for their object the teaching o£ the pronunciation as well as the sounds of the 
words where these peculiar effects of the voice are found, lack, above all, 
characters analogous to those by which they are expressed in the original lan- 
guage.* In default of this desideratum, they are under the necessity of ren- 
dering these peculiar effects by conditional equivalents, more or less approx- 
imative in identity, drawn from the national alphabet and the orthography of 
lexicographers. But as there are nations using the same alphabetic charac- 
ters, who ofken attach dissimilar and even directly opposite phonetic values 
to the same identical alphabetic fo]*ms,t it inevitably follows, then, and 
will ever thus inevitably follow, until science shall finally put an end to this 
phonetic anarchy — it unavoidably follows, we repeat, that the words thus 
disguised or travestied {iu8le^d of being translated), by this arbitrary orthog- 
raphy, can not be properly pronounced, or even understood, by the nation 

* Here behold the philolo^cal and philosophical origin as well tm neceMity of oar ** Formgn Ckar^ 
acterUtics" without which no system of oniTeraal phonography can pOMibly be perfect 
t Bee the tables of ** Modem Alphabets," etc , for a proof of thu. 
4 
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to whom the foreign lexicographer may have devoted his lingrttistic labors — 
although they may believe, nevertheless, that they are pronounced with the 
utmost exactness, and perhaps with the most finished elegance ! 

In fact, the great difficulties that have hitherto surrounded the lexicogra- 
pher or philologist, who might wish to represent accurately the various ar- 
ticulations and sounds of any foreign language he may be desirous of trans- 
lating or transcribing into his own, by means of the combinations of the let- 
ters of his own native alphabet, and according to the rules of his own or- 
thography, have arisen — , 

1. From the fact, as previously expressed, that various nations, using the 
same alphabetic characters, often attach dunmilar and even entirely opposite 
phonetic values to the tame identical letters, 

2. That there are sounds and articulations in some languages that are not 
in others.* 

3. That any individual, in reading foreign words, written in the characters 
of his own nation, will always be more or less iniluenced by the peculiar idio- 
matic value of his own national characters.! Indeed, 'so g^eat is this truth, 
that to reproduce at pleasure the confusion of Babel, it would only be neces- 
sary to take any word at random, from any language whatever, written ac- 
cording to its orthography, and in an assembly composed of representatives 
of every spoken language, to require each to pronounce it according to his 
own conceptions of the value of the orthographic elements of which the 
word in question might be composed. | 

* This shoald be qaaUfied by obaerving, that, inateBd of there befaig nuUeaSy AiiuAmiilttr ardcnla- 
tiona or soaxidB in some langnagef, they aie bat idiomaiie mod{fication» of those common to othen. 
In fact, it ifl the utterance of the tame identical lomid at articulation, by the different nasal, palatal, 
labial, or dental organs, that makes Uie difference in the peculiarity of enonciaticm. Thus, Dr. J. 
Lambe affirms the whole nnmber of distinct srticalations to be bdt twenty-two, and adds : *' This ia 
f^eraJly tme, ibr although the number may he increased to a certain extent by the natal or guttural 
organs, they can be reduced to about twenty-two distinct sounds." — Hebrew Ckaraetert derived from 
HieroglyphicB, etc., p. 2. 

t See the Introductian to Goon de Langue Allemande, d'aprds le M6thode Kobertson, par J. 8av- 
«ye, Paris, 1845, for several amusing proofii of this. 

} ''An English friend of mine, in the Levant," says Mr. Gliddon, "who is a profound Turkish 
acholar, had two native Ottoman secretaries. Being desirous of testing the capabilities of the Turk- 
ish character, ibr die rendering of English phrases, he sent one of them out of his bureau one mam> 
ing, and dictating to the other the following line, desired him to write it in his national letters, so as 
to produce the EngUth soond as correctly as possible. The sentence was, 
' Drag the swindling scoundrel to the pump.' 

The man wrote it, and havmg heard the sound, read it correctly in English. He was then sent out of 
the room ; and the other secretary, who had not heard the sound, was summoned, and desoed to read 
it. This he did freely, 

'DiRSKZKX ASBVlirBDBLIIfK ASBKOffKDKREL TBV ZBB PoMBP T 

and this was fhe nearest approximation to the English that the Turkish would admit of. 
** * In sober aadness ' I can assure the reader tfiat it is precisely as ladicrous to an eastern ear, to 
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This same linguistic barrier is one of the most formidable obstacles to the 
progress of civilization and Christianity; for the missionaries in pagan lands, 
in shedding on the darkened minds of those benighted sons and daughters of 
idolatry the pure and heaven-born light of the true faith, find their greatest 
difficulties in the almost impossible task of teaching to the blind-bom of hea- 
thenism the grand and sublime truths of the sacred books, through the medi- 
um of the heterogeneous and discordant elements of their alphabets, in 
which they thus find a greater obstacle to the progress of the divine faith, 
from trying to teach them the arbitrary, irrational, and contradictory rules 
that form the orthographic bases of our written languages, than in the blind- 
ness ^nd obstinacy of heathenism itself! 

Thus it is clearly seen that the great obstacle to the intercommunication 
of nations, and to the spread and progress of civilization and pure religion 
— the great obstacle to their happier fraternal union, communion, and asso- 
ciation — lies principally in the incongruous and contradictory nature of their 
various alphabetical systems, when, in fact, all nations have the tame fundamen- 
tal and limited articulations and sounds to delineate : yet how discordant, 
jarring, and dissimilar, is their representation of these identical sounds and 
attic ulations with the series of alphabetic characters which is now common to 
all ! Truly must the present graphic methods of the European and other 
nations be considered as appendages to the curse of Babel ! 

" It is clear," says Volney, " that the diversity which exists among the 
(European and Asiatic) alphabets, is a material obstacle to the communication 
of minds, the diffusion of knowledge and the progress of civilization. Be- 
sides, it remains without a single reasonable motive. For if, as is the fact, 
the mechanism of speech is the same among all nations, what utility, what 
reason is there for thus disfiguring it by so many different systems. Wbat 
an immense advantage it would be to the human race, if throughout all na- 
tions, all could communicate with each other in one and the same language. 
But the^r^^ step toward this important object, is to have one and the same 
alphabet.*'* 

From the facts and deductions, then, just stated— -from the testimony of 
this profound thinker and philologist, we are driven to an acknowledgment 
of the absolute necessity (both to fill the wants of science as well as religion), 
of a simpler, readier, and more perfect graphic means (one more rational, 
more philosophical, as well as more efficacious), than that of our common 
alphabets, so defective and incomplete in their philological construction, so 
incoherent and arbitrary in their orthographic representations of the ele- 

hear a Ibreigner read what ia called Arable, firom an ' Engliah and Arabic Tooabolaiy* written with 
oar alphabet"— iliid^ii/ Egypt^ p. 19. 

What is here establuihed with respect to the powenof the Tnxkiah alphabet aeema more em. 
phaticatty ao in reqaetting an Eng^man to read any of the langoagea of Bnrope, written aooording 
to their reapectiTe orthographiea. 

* L'Alphabet Knrop^en appliqn^ anz Languea Aaiatiqaea, chapter 4, p. S4, par C. P. V(dney; 
Paris, 1S19. 
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tnent8 of the Toice — a means by which we can study foreign languages with 
more certainty and facility, and by which we can, above all, communicate, 
without embarrassment or loss of time, the spirit of the sacred oracles to the 
blind votaries of idolatrous superstitions ; a means, in fine, which, by the 
promptitude and uniform efficacy of its happy results, would work out, in 
the time appointed by Providence, the fraternal union of all the diverse fam- 
ilies of men. 

The solving of this problem, the discovery of these so much desired and 
so necessary " means," was for years the cherished object of our author's 
life. And it was, indeed, while meditating upon the immense consequences 
that would result from the solution of this problem, of such high and vast 
importance to entire humanity, that Providence led his mind to the subject 
of " CosMOPHONOGRAPHT," which WO havo the honor this day of introducing 
to the public. Reason soon convinced him that the most infallible means 
of arriving at the desired object, as much under a scientific as a Christian 
and humanitarian view, consisted simply in the discovery of a '* Universal 
Phonbtic Alphabet,'' based upon analogical principles ** drawn from the 
construction of the letters of the common alphabet and the simplest elemen- 
tary forms of geometry, and whose characters, representing only the artia^ 
lations and «<Hm<2f,' limited and identical in all known languages, can thus 
paint to the eye the elements of the voice, without the necessity of restrict- 
ing the thoughts or fettering the memory to the arbiti-ary rules of the ordi- 
nary oithography of written languages."* 

Fortified, then, by these deductions, and encouraged by these convictions, 
the question was boldly taken by the horns, notwithstanding the threatening 
fact of the unsuccessful and fruitless efforts of the numerous authors who 
had preceded him in the same career. 

It was in tracing accurately the paths they had respectively pursued, in 
marking the philosophy of their principles, and especially in observing 
where they had deviated from the true path of rational induction, that the 
causes that led to their repeated checks, and the philosophical reasons for 
their want of success, were clearly and accurately ascertained. 

It was soon found that the great error of preceding authors on this sub- 
ject was, that they believed that the invention of a ** Universal Philosophical 
ljangwige^*\ must of necessity precede the invention of their universal alpha- 
bet; and consequently they never sought farther than the formation of an al- 
phabet whose characters were intended to represent only the unintelligible 
sounds and combinations of their artificial language.^ Their error was most 
fundamental in two most necessary and essential points, viz. : — 

* See pages 40-41 of this [otrodnction for a mnch faller elacidatdon of these principles. 

t See Fasilogia, or An Essay toward tbe Fonnation of a Uniyersal Language, by the Rev. £d. 
Groves, Dablin, 164S, for a detailed aoooont of the effi>rts of nnmeroas savans toward die acoomplisho 
ment of this object 

X See The Philosophical Prayer of WiUuns, in the plates of the ** Lord's Prayer." 
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1. Instead of basing the pbilosophj and reason of their alphabet upon the 
representation of the limited and definite natural sounds and articulations 
common to and universal in all known languages, it was limited to the ex- 
pression, in their conception, of what to them was sufficient and satisfactory 
to suit their artificial conceptions, thus rendering it purely and for ever sec- 
tional and contracted, and not cosmopolitan and universal. 

. 2. In not recognising, as Volney has well declared, that the formation of 
a universal alphabet must necessarily precede the formation of a universal 
language, which latter, if it ever transpires at all, must be the legitimate 
daughter of the former, and springing naturally out of it, but not its unnat- 
ural and stem stepmother. 

To arrive, then, at this great object, the future oneness and universality 
of human speech, a desideratum most devoutly to be wished for by every 
philanthropic and learned son and daughter of humanity, who sees, in the 
multitudinous languages of earth, barriers to the fraternity, unity, and happi- 
ness of man a thousand times more puissant than all their various laws, 
diverse customs, and conflicting religious faiths, or even the diversity of 
color and races ; — to accomplish, then, this great object — and not so Utopi- 
an, either, when the causes that must lead to it shall be rationally viewed — 
the Jir St step must be, the formation of a universal philological alphabet, adapt- 
ed so as to express, by its own simple series of distinct, limited, and well-de- 
fined characters, the phonetic elements of all written or spoken languages, and 
by the aid of which any one can acquire, without orthographic embarrass- 
ment, and consequently much more rapidly, not only the ortho'epic value of the 
words of any favorite foreign language whatever, but also, the exact pro- 
nunciation of each word, as well as the tonic accent — those ttpo most vital es- 
sentials of all good foreign as well as native pronunciation. 

That this step has now been taken, we most conscientiously think — and 
that this book contains the philological and philosophical proofs thereof, we 
firmly believe. 

It is thus in facilitating the reciprocal study and acquisition* of foreign 
-languages, by the removal of the barriers to their pronunciation and accent- 
uation, that nations will surely and incontestably be led, in a future more or 
less distant, to comprehend and understand each other, vdthout the interven- 
tion of interpreters, by the consequently more frequent and less embarrass- 
ing communication of their general ideas and political opinions, their social 
doctrines and religious faith and practices, their scientific discoveries and 
inventions, and their literary progress. It is thus that they will finally 

* See a Ibrtfacoming work, by ttie autbor of this Introdaction, soon to be publiBhed, and which will 
be specially devoted to the itody and acqoiiition of foreign langaagea, based on the^e and other phi- 
lological, philosophical, and mnen¥>technic principles, entirely new, and hitherto unanticipated ; and 
in which it wiU be denxmstrated, by practical exhibiiion, that any foreign language can be acquired, 
by the use of those principles, with^ve times greater precision, accoracy, and rapidity, and wiA 
ten times less time and labor, than the present systems now in vogue. 
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end, "by Bympathizihg without restraint, by esteeming one another without 
mistrust, and by fraternizing without the motives of ambition, impotence, or 
fear — those three great causes of the political friendship and stipulated h<md$ 
of amity of so many nations. And thus it is, we think, that the conception 
of a universal language will pass from the state of Utopia to that of reality; 
but gradually, and without efibrt or violence on the part of the learned — 
without prejudice or repugnance on- that of, the people. Neologisms and id* 
iomatic phrases, brought from one language to another by the progressive 
contact of people, will approximate and harmonize more and more, by the 
more facile acquisition of their respective languages, and will thus cause to 
prcTvail an international dialect, springing from this paternal approximation 
and intermingling of nations,* somewhat like that of the lAnguci-Franca^ 
bom from the mixture of the Old Romanic, the Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Portuguese, and English of the coasts and isles of the Mediterra- 
nean, and which vail bear, as the marks of its philological oiigin, the linguis- 
tic color of all the meridians of the globe. It is thus, it seems to us, and 
thus oiily, in the present state of human languages, that Providence has 
marked the progress and advent of this great object — so ardently desired 
by science, so vainly sought for by its disciples — the universality of language 
of the whole human race, and consequently the universal fraternity and hap- 
piness of man.f In the accomplishment of this great and gloiious event, we 
think we have developed and fixed its first gi'eat step — that we have placed 
on its proper basis its bottom corner-stone. 

The simplicity of the system seems to us te be so great, the philosophy 
of its general principles so logical, and its adaptation to the more facile and 
rapid study of languages so clearly demonstrated, in the numerous applica- 
tions to languages, in the plates, tables, various diagrams, etc., that it seems 
entirely superfluous for us to point out to the enlightened reader the details 
of the development of those essential features. Nevertheless, it may*be 
necessary that we should forearm him, despite what has been already said, 
against the unfavorable impression that, 9X first view, the stenographic ap- 
pearance of the phonographic elements of our " universal alphabet may 
produce on his spirit. The&e forms are derived from the simplest geometiic 
elements, combined analogically with the forms of our common alphabetic 
characters. They could not but resemble them, as all stenographic charac- 
ters are from necessity drawn from the same geometric source. But the 
vital difference between our phonographic*' elements and the characters of 
ordinary stenography, and which renders them almost as far apart as the 
poles, is, that the latter derive their origin only from the caprice of their 
respective authors, and owe the rationale of their existence simply to the 

* Of sach are tbe preient English, French, Spaniah, etc., in which, recpectiyely, 01M descendant 
haa risen up to take the place of many predecessors. 

t It woold be difficult to imagine how rich, glowing, poetic, and ahandant, will be that language 
whidi shall be the chosen, polished, and preferred daughter of all the spoken tongues of earth t 
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blind and arbitrary rtdes which their various systems give ; while the 
characters of the present system have individually for Hheir origin the pho- 
netic representations of the elements of the voice, and for the reason of the 
existence of their ^riiM a principle eminently rational, philosophical, and 
philological, and which has already been developed and expressed. 

We would here also enter our disclaimer against all desig^n, on our part, 
to either destroy or supersede, at present at least, our common English or- 
thographic characters, for the common and ordinary purposes of life. This 
task we leave to other and bolder adventurers, who wish to bring in abruptly 
so great an innovation, thus inevitably cutting off all the literature of the 
past from the present — confident, though, that time and experience will do 
for them what they have already done for other and similar schemes* pro- 
posed for the speedy " reformation of the English language," viz., consign 
them to the " tomb of all the Capulets." 

Conscious as any one can be of the orthographic and orthoepic defects 
of the English language — as eager, as desirous as any one, to see it extri- 
cated and disenthralled from the nwze of lexicographic absurdities that now 
so much disfigure and encumber it — thus rendering it, in consequence of its 
orthographic incongruities, though possessing the simplest and easiest gram- 
matical construction of any known language, one of the most difficult imagi- 
nable for a foreigner to acquiref — yet we wish not to bring in abruptly, and 
with violence, those necessary and desired innovations : we leave it rather to 
the reforming hand of time, science, and philosophy, to work, in their proper 
season, those important changes. But that these orthographic difficulties will 
gradually wear away, and that, too, at no very distant period, we are fully 
convinced ; and that the introduction of a phonographic system, such as we 
here o^er, and for the objects therein specified,X will gradually but inevitably 
bring about the accomplishinent of this much desired object, but naturally, 
simply, without prejudice, without violence, and without opposition, the 
progressive spirit of the age amply demonstrates to our mind. 

Neither do we wish to be ranked among those of the past and the present 
ageJI who have imagined that the labors of a few persons could give birth 
to and establish some "universal" or "philosophic language," based upon 
abstract conventional signs, figures, or words ; upon an arbitrary charac* 
ter and an arbitrary collection of sound8,§ all arbitrarily conceived and irra- 

* See IntrodBCtion to Johiuon's large 4to dietaonary, pa^e 10S» etc 

t What a conymcing proof ia thia fact ol»the neceaaity and utility of ancb a ayatem oa oan to the 
fi>reigner who deairea to learn, or to die inatmctor who might deaire to teach him oar language. To 
the teacher of ibreign langaagea, nothmg can be to him more aernceaUe or more yalaable, in hia Ua* 
guistic labora. in oommnnicating a ibreign accent or pranimciation. 

X Bee paragraph 327 of thia work, ibr the anthor'a aoooont of the deaign of his work, aa connected 
with oar common orthography. 

Q See Paailogia, or ** Univenral Langnage." eto^ fiw a detailed aoooont both of tiie antfaon and of 
tlieir labora. 

t Idem, p. 37. 
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tionally connected, and " nowhere proposing to furnish characters that shall 
represent all the sounds of all the languages ;"* in fine, ** a peculiar lan- 
guage, truly learned indeed, not borrowed from any nation, but the pure in- 
vention of philosophers ;"t thus idly dreaming, indeed, that the philosophi- 
cal productions of the closet of the savan can be made to suit the condition 
and fill the wants and necessities of the human race, and be finally adopted 
by mankind universally, as the one and sole method of communicating their 
thoughts and expressing their desires. 

Various have been the systems proposed by these savans, and various and 
conflicting have been their elementary and philosophical bases.]: But time 
and experience, those real touchstones of all that is truly philosophical, ra- 
tional, and practicable, have, in their onward march, successively demolished 
those learned, ingenious, and massy fabrics, reared with so much care, forti- 
fied with so much learning, and embellished with so much wit and genius, 
and whose remains, imbedded in historic annals, like the colossal and broken 
ruins of those glorious and mighty cities of antiquity, still dazzle us with 
the splendor of their conception and the brilliancy of their genius, and as- 
tonish us by the profundity of their learning and the depths of their research* 
But, alas ! upon each of them has the finger of time successively written, 
" MenCf menCf tekel, upharsin." They were weighed in the balance, and were 
found wanting. 

That mankind are tending to one universal language ; that the human race 
are approximating again, slowly it may be, but surely, to " one tongue and 
one speech," the philological and philosophical history of the past and the 
records of the present, undeniably demonstrate : and the annals of the hu- 
man race all bear on their face the important fact, that as civilization and 

* ** Univenal Language," page 37. 

t ** A Duaertation on the Inflaence of Opudona upon Langaage, andof Langoage apon Opiniona,*' 
a prize easay, by John David Michaelia ; London, 1769 ; section fourth : though the author rather 
diacountenancea the idea. 

t We give below, from GFrovea, a tabular view of moat of die aystema, aa well aa the datea of their 
reapective publication : — 

KAMB. DATB. LAMeUAOB (writtm). LAICOUAOB (WKOi). 

I. Auonymoui Spaniard. 1653 ArithmetJcal figures ^ None. 

S. Anonymous Frenchman 1657 Notcpecifled Not specified. 

a Beck.. 1657 Arithmetical figures and letters Specified. 

4. Becher 1681 Arithmetical figures None. 

a. Dalgamo ^ 1661 Roman letters • Specified. 

e. Kircher 1663 Not ascertained Not ascertained. 

7. WflUns 1668 Newchaaacter Specified. 

8. Kahnar 1773 New character None. 

9. Nortfamore 1796 Arithmetical figures Specified. 

10. Wolke 1797 Arithmetical figures None. 

II. DeMurr 1798 New character None. 

la Vater 1799 Arithmetical figures and new character None. 

13. Hourwitx 1800 Now character _ None. 

14. Anderson 1802 .New character. None. 

15 Pannier 18S4 New character. None. 

16. Groves 1846 New character Specified. 
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the arts and sciences prevail — as the intercourse and communion, commer- 
cial, social, scientific, and religious, of men and nations increase and progress 
— as the increased facilities for intercommunion develop and expand — the 
distinctive features and idiomatic peculiarities of languages will gradually 
disappear.* Tongue after tongue, and dialect after dialect, will successively 
decay and expire ; and new ones will spring up in their place, more univer- 
sal in their nature, and more cosmopolitan in their construction. And this 
will occur by the breaking down of old landmarks, the demolition of old 
barriers, and the conti*acting of the number and variety of those that may 
afterward be erected — extending their borders and enlarging their confines 
— embracing successively more and more of the human race in the same 
linguistic area — and presenting less incongruity of form, less repugnance 
of principle, and less repulsiteness of nature — gradually demolishing the 
barriers to its extension — and increasing and expanding the facilities of their 
acquisition —thus generalizing more and more, universalizing farther and 
farther — until at last, in some future period of the progressive advancement 
of the human race, one universal and sole tongue will prevail — marked, it 
may be, with some peculiar national idiomatic dialects, such as the English 
and other languages now present, but yet possessing enough of its general 
and distinctive features to be known and understood by all ; — and, above all, 
recorded and transcribed by one single universal and philosophical alphabet, 
whose component elements will ever respectively and simply present the 
same uniform phonetic value, the same uniform graphic construction. 

Firmly relying on the truths of these principles and the certainty of these 
results, the lamented author of this system, foreseeing, as with a prophet's 
ken, the future destiny of man, and imbued with that high spirit of philan- 
thropy that stimulated him to exertion in this great and glorious cause, thus 
endeavored to contribute, as far as his humble efforts could go, to the fur- 
therance and accomplishment of this grand event. And we sincerely believe, 
from reasons that have been and can still be advanced, that the system here 
presented, far more than any that has ever preceded it, will contribute to the 
successful and speedy accomplishment of this much-desired result — not 
only by the removal of the barriers that have hitherto obstructed the way 
of the ethnographist, philologist, and linguist, to the speedy acquisition of 

* See the table of the comparative number speaking each language, on page 7 of this Tntrodno- 
tioo. Thofl, according to Balbi, while SS7,000,0U0 d^ Enropeani speak hatj!fty4hree langnages, in 
America/<mr hundred and eighty-two langtuigea are divided among but 39,000,000 of human beingi, 
showing that while barbarism and savage life rather perpetaate, or even multiply (iifferances of 
tongaes, yet demonstrating, on the other hand, the uideniable tendency of civilizatian and refinement 
to unity of language and race ; and which, as a matter of course, must ffrogreanvdy continue to ex- 
pand and increase, as these covjet continue to act As we can look &r no retrogreesion, then, in the 
progress of civilization, but, on the contrary, a continued ffrogreuion in its onward march, so most 
the approximation to unity of langnage/o^ow its progressive and ondying course. Such are the in- 
evitable deductions that sound philosophy must draw fit>m the past and present linguistic statistica 
of the human race. 
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foreigrn tongues, and the accurate and perfect phonetic delineation of the 
Bame, untrammelled by the perplexities, inconsistencies, and absurdities of 
all our modem graphic methods — but from the fact that tho only true phi- 
lological or linguistic principles, in accordance with which it could be con- 
structed, and the only real philosophical and analogical basis upon which it 
could be erected, have been developed and exhibited, and, we humbly trust, 
satisfactorily demonstrated to the minds of every follower and lover of sci- 
ence. As such, it is now humbly submitted to the inspection, and, we hope, 
the approbation and reception of the learned world. And with full confi- 
dence in the enlightened judgment and unprejudiced decisions of the pres- 
ent age, we commend it to the candid ci-iticism and impartial examination of 
all, knowing that from the decisions of such a bar we have nothing to fear, 
and everything to hope ; as it must be its own intrinsic merits that can alone 
receive sanction or deserve approbation, and' its own embodied errors and 
unphilosophical principles that will call forth censure or demand condem- 
nation. 

Far be it from us to arrogate to ourselves perfection or infallibility in thb 
work ; nor do we claim for it an exemption from the errors that ever mark 
the productions of emng and fallible man. Our object is to arrive at per- 
fection ; and it is to the enlightened and unbiased criticisms of the learned that 
we look for much assistance and support. As ''in the multitude of counsel 
there is safety," so it is by the detection and exposition of the errors it may 
contain, and by pointing out the means whereby they can be remedied — by an 
exhibition of those instances in which we have departed from the philosophy 
of our system, or laid down as true an erroneous philosophical or philological 
principle — by a development of the proper course to be pursued in remedy- 
ing it — by an exhibition of the correct elements or axiomata to be established ; 
and especially by the exemplification of where an improvement can be made, 
eitlier in the graphic construction or analogical adaptation of any o£ our cal- 
ligraphic or typographic elements ; and above all, to fill up the completion 
of our universal alphabet, should it be found imperfect — by the development 
and classification of some undiscovered phonetic element, either of a partic- 
ular language, or of universal reception, and giving the analogical construc- 
tion of its appropriate phonographic representative-— and in this way enabling 
us to carry the fundamental principles of the system to their highest degi'ee 
of exactitude and perfection; — instead of condemning without appeal those 
faults and errors that may be so easily remedied and so readily corrected, or 
hooting down without mercy, and thix>wing aside contemptuously, as the 
idle dream of a visionary enthusiast, what might be otherwise turned, with 
such powerful effect, to the consummation of the happiness and unity of 
the human race. 

It is in thus sincerely requesting (and, we fondly hope, receiving) aid, 
counsel, and suppoit, from every discipleof science, that ultimately, if not at 
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present* tboee principles, forming scr great a desideraturn — in trutb, such a 
universal necessity — to enlightened science, may be placed upon their only 
true and immovable basis. We hope, then, that to our '' fondling" the gen- 
erous hand of sympathy and compassion will be extended, and that the cold 
frown of an unmerciful criticism will not wither in its biith what might, 
beneath a fostering care and philosophic pruning and instruction, gix>w up 
into the iull-grown perfection and stature of a sister art or science, shedding 
its beneficent i-ays and extending its hallowed influence over the vast and 
diversified field of multilingual humanity. 

But we can not close this part of our subject without calling the attention 
of the philosophic reader to one of the most beautiful and essentially impor- 
tant features of our system, and without which it would have been funda- 
mentally defective ; we mean its department of " TypQ-PTumography** 

VI. Typo-Phonography. 

So necessary has the accomplishment of the object herein proposed been 
considered by savans, that numerous and laborious eiforts have been made to 
attain it. Some, like the dreamers of a universal *-* philosophical language,'' 
have merely intended an adaptation to the arbitrary principles of their arti- 
ficial system, while others seemed simply desirous of meeting the wants of 
their own mother-tongue ; but it seemfr that it was reserved for the author 
of " Cosmophonography" to place it upon the broad basis of universal adap- 
tation. Among the most conspicuous of these attempts, gave the ones made 
in our own times, is the system of Sir Thomas Smith, who in 1542 published, 
for the benefit of the English language, his phonotypic alphabet, consisting 
simply of twenty-nine characters ; of which nineteen were taken from the 
Roman alphabet,y0«r firom the Greek, and six from the English or Anglo- 
Saxon ; and thus, with this heterogeneous and mongrel alphabet — the father 
indeed of modern " phonotypy," deficient in number, defective in adaptation, 
and incongruous in character — did he attempt a caricature rather than a cor- 
rect representation of his natal language, and which Johnson and other or- 
thoepists censure so severely, as a most absurd and ridiculous attempt to 
bring in an arbitrary and rude change into the common orthography of the 
English tongue, by means of a strange melange of phonotypic characters.* 

The severe condemnation of this great orthpepist seemed for some time 
to deter others from a similar course, until Mr. Isaac Pitman boldly ventured 
forth into this forbidden track, in publishing to the world his " phonotypic 
alphabet,'' springing as a natural philological consequence from his system 
of phonographic writing, which consists of about forty-two distinct charac- 
ters, while his phonographic alphabet has but twenty-nine distinct "signs," 
and is composed, like Sir Thomas Smith's, of a mixture of the Roman and 

^ See Introduction to Johnaoo'f 4to dictkmaiy, p. 105, for an aocount of tfau lyitem. 
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Greek, and a few arbitrary forms, presenting the same uncouth and bizarre 
appearance to the eye as that of its predecessor. 

The radical errors of Mr. Pitman's " Phonotypy" seem to have arisen — 

1. From the erroneous and unphilosophical principle of forming one series 
of phonographic " signs" for the pen, and another, entirely distinct in form, 
construction, and adaptation, for his •* typography ;" thus unavoidably giving 
two distinct phonographic alphabets, severing in a wide degree his " pho- 
nography*' from his " phonotopy," and rendering, as a necessary consequence, 
the time and labor of acquiring them doubly irksome and vexatious. 

2. In not perceiving the philological necessity of giving the same identi- 
cal form, construction, and adaptation, to both his "phonographic" and ** typ- 
ogrraphic signs ;" thus abolishing all the difficulty in the use and application 
of both, that a difference, such as he has given, must unavoidably produce ; 
preventing all conflict between the two, and rendering the simple acquisition 
of the one a perfect mastering of the other, by thus rendering both identical 
in form, number, and value — a philological principle of the highest impor- 
tance. 

But these are not the only errors appertaining to his system ; for we find 
that Mr. Pitman in England, and his publishers and followers in this coun- 
try, have given entirely distinct phonetic types to represent many of the same 
phonetic elements ; thus, the typographic construction of thirteen of the 
charactera of the "phonotypic alphabet" of Messrs. Andrews and Boyle, 
are entirely dissimilar from the corresponding ones given by Mr. Pitman in 
his European publications ; and, indeed, his English phonotypic alphabet 
has an additional sign that its transatlantic sister " phonotopy" has not.* 

We do most sincerely regret, as well on Mr. Pitman's account, as on that 
of phonog^phy, that his system, intended as an exponent of that science, 
should exhibit such contradictions, thus causing it to bring a reproach upon 
the science it attempts to advocate, instead of advancing its interests and 
supporting its pretensions. 

In thus scanning the en*ors and imperfections of Mr. Pitman's and other 
systems, we do most honestly think, that in the construction and adaptation 
of our series of typo-phonographic characters, we have not only solved the 
problem deemed by others as impossible, but that we have avoided the rocks 
and quicksands upon which they have respectively been shattered or 
stranded. 

The philological and philosophical necessity of this department, in every 
system of eosmophonography, roust strike every reflective mind with the 
greatest force ; for if a system of calligraphic phonography is, as we have 

* For the complete corroboration and proofs of these aMertions, it will only be necessary to com- 
pare the ** Phonotypic Alphabet,'* as given by Messrs. Andrews and Boyle on the 132d or last page 
of their ** Complete Phonographic Class-Book," Bosfecm edition of 1846 ; and a small pamphlet, enti- 
tled ** Phonetics ; or a Familiar Exposition of that Science/' etc. ; " published by Isaac Pitman, at 
the Phonographic Inatitate, 5 Melson-Placet Bath, 1844," pages 7 to 10. 
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seeu, essential to supply the wants and fill the necessities of enlightened sci- 
ence, undoubtedly a typographic phonography must be considered as equally 
essential and necessary for the accomplishment of the same objects ; thus 
enabling the savan, linguist, and philologist, not only to write, but (what is 
of rather more importance) to print, with the ease and facility of common 
typography, all the wordt of any language whatever, with the exact phonetic 
enunciation and accentuation of all their peculiar sounds and articulations ; and 
that, too, with much greater accuracy than the present natumal alphabetic char- 
acters of any language can give ; and which, above all, can be read hj every 
one of every nation, who may devote a very short time to the acquisition of 
the principles of our system, with the accuracy and Jluency of even the natives 
themselves ! That such will inevitably be the case, a moment's reflection 
must demonstrate to every thinking and philosophic mind that has attentively 
examined the philosophy of the principles detailed in the following work. 

But another equally essential and beautiful feature of this part of our sys- 
tem, and one, too, which no other system has attempted to develop, but which 
some have declared to be impossible — is the attainment of that highly im- ^ 
portant philological and philosophical principle, viz., that in the construction 
and adaptation of our phonographic types, they all, with the single excep- 
tion of the slight modification of the typographic Ri, have the same identical 
form and construction, and the same precise phonographic value and adapter 
tion, as the calligraphic characters ; in fact, they are one and identical ; thus 
rendering it but a single labor and task to acquire both; and thus avoiding 
all the confusion and perplexity that the use and application uf different 
calligraphic and typographic characters, for the same purposes, must inev- 
itably produce. 

The attentive reader will also readily perceive, that, in the construction 
of our alphabet, the beautiful and striking analogy that exists between the 
nature of the phonetic element to be depicted and the construction and adap- 
tation of its phonographic representative, forms a most poweiful mnemo- 
technic auxiliary to its immediate and almost instantaneous acquisition and 
its permanent retention ; he will also perceive with what readiness it will 
enable him, at pleasure, to recall them, at all times, to his mind, and, conse- 
quently, cause them to flow with great facility from his pen. 

Its further advantages — and they are not few — we must leave to the de- 
tection of the discerning and intelligent reader, and must now hasten to bring 
to as speedy a termination as we can, this already, we fear, too-lengthened 
Introduction. 

£ut one subject more, then, and we will not further tax the patience of 
the generous reader, who has followed us thus far through the devious course 
of our general remarks ; and that subject will be, the advantages that all 
classes will derive from the acquisition and application of the principles of 
this science, as developed and exhibited in the book before them. 
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VII. Advantages of Cosmophonography. 

1. First, then, and foremost — to the linguist, who may desire the acqai- 
sition of other tongues than his own, its importance and aid can not he too 
much oven-ated. It will be by pursuing the principles of this system, as 
they are laid down in its rules for this purpose, that all the difficulties arising 
from the diverse orthogi*aphies and the varying phonetic values of the same 
letters in the alphabets of different languages, will be entirely obviated and 
broken down. Thus, guided by the principles exhibited in our synthetic 
tables of the " cosmophonogi-aphic equiponant words" and "equivalent 
articulations," the tables of " modem alphabets," the diagram of ** foreign 
characteristics," the " phonographic specimen for students, etc," the plates 
of " applications to the languages," with the additional plates, tables, adap- 
tations, etc., he will find placed in his hand an Archimidean lever, whereby 
the " worlds" of hitherto unconquerable phonetic and linguistic difficulties 
can be entirely overturned. 

2. To the teacher, who may wish to communicate to others a knowledge 
of foreign languages, it will indeed be invaluable. ' In addition to what has 
been observed respecting its uses and advantages to the linguist simply, he 
will find that by the use of our " phonographic alphabet" (whose charac- 
ters undeviatiugly express the same phonetic value in every language, and 
which are also fully exemplified in their respective phonographic values 
by the peculiar orthographic combinations o£ the letters of any lan- 
guage expresiing the same), the student can thus learn with ease the phonetic 
value of each phonographic character from the rules of his oum national or- 
thography, and consequently csui commit no blunder in enunciating the same 
in the pronunciation of any foreign word whatever, especially, as he will be 
perfectly untrammelled from the arbitrary combinations and values of the 
common alphabet* For example, let us take at random any phonographic 
element whatever, say that of the " sound" »— as commonly expressed by 
00, in the English word too; following the analogical course specified, 
the Frenchman will find this identical " sound" exemplified in his laikguitge, 
by the combination ou of the word nous (we) ; the Spaniard, in the vowel 
u of luna (moon) ; the Portuguese, in the u of the word tu (thou) ; the 
Italian, in the u of his word uno (one) ; and the German, in the u of schule 
(school), &c. And thus, by identifying and exemplifying each '* sound and 
articulation** with the alphabetic combinations required by the peculiar lexico- 
^graphic orthography and orthoepy of his oum mother-tongue, the exact enun- 
ciation and pronunciation of the elements of our "phonographic alphabet'* 
will be rendered perfect and complete ; — in fact, being nothing but the 
enunciation of the elements of his own nato/ language, it follows, as a matter 
of course, that any or all the words of any foreign language, being written 
or printed in our phonographic characters, the student will be enabled to 
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read B.iid pronounce them distioctly, accurately, and 6ueDtly,Vithoat embar- 
rassroenty and without hesitation ; and also, that the constant comparison of 
the phonetic values of the phonographic characters with that of their corre- 
sponding alphabetic combinations in the languages he may be about to study, 
will readily and easily, and in the shortest time and manner possible, not 
only familianze him with, but render him perfect master of, all their peculiar 
lexicographic orthographies and oithoepies.* 

3. To the ethnologist, it will be of the most inestimable value; and to him, 
indeed, it fills a chasm that has hitherto been almost impassable. ** The ge- 
nealogy and antiquities of nations/' remarks the renowned ethnographist 
Bopp, " can be learned only from the sure testimony of languages them- 
selves." Indeed the ethnographist is well aware that "language is the 
main clue to guide us through the labyrinths of ethnography" — and that, 
" where history fails, however, as is the case with the barbarous nations of 
the new world, and those which in other regions are fast disappearing before 
European encroachments, language, physical resemblance, and similarity of 
customs (when not traceable to the general principles of human nature) are 
all the guides that are left us, in tracing the affiliation of races."t This, his 
only aiding and " guiding light," then, being withdrawn or extinguished, all 
would indeed be darkness.} But«very ethnographist and linguist also knows 
full well that, with the use of the alphabetic characters common to Europe 
and a part of Asia, every attempt to wnte or record the words of the various 
languages of earth, in accordance with our heterogeneous and incongruous 
systems of writing, only mars, obscures, and confounds, what he attempts to 
record and elucidate : in fact, that " every traveller in his diary, and each 
missionary in his formal grammar and dictionary, confounds and for eiver 
mars, as seems good in his own eyes, the pronunciation he pretends to fix."|| 
But with our system in his hand, so simple in its construction, so facile in its 
acquirement, so philosophical and analogical in its principles, and so univer- 
sal and cosmopolitan in its adaptations, the ethnographist, linguist, mission- 
ary, or philological traveller, can, by means of our '* universal phonographic 
alphabet" (with, it may be, a slight modification of some character, to suit 
some peculiar foreign phonetic element), give every word of every language, 

« The writer would here reapectMty beg pennuaion to refer the inqauiog reader to a note on 
page 51 of thia iBtroductioa, oontaixuDg the annoanceineiit of the claima on this gubjeet of a work 
now ID the coone of completion. 

t The Edmburgh Review, January, 1848 ; page S26. 

t ** And here we must enter oar proteat, we fear an anaTailing one, againit the lapmenesa that fof- 
fen those invalaahle monnmenfea, the onwritten langnagei of earth, to periah, with a rapidity yearly 
increasing, withont one rational and well-concerted efibrt being made to save them in the only way 
in which it can be done effectaally, viz,, by reducing them to writing according to their exact pro* 
nunciiUioH, throogh the medium of a weU-conaidered and well-digested phonetic alphabet, Aboat 
sixty foell-ehoeen, eaaily-eoiuirvetedt and unequivoeal characters, completely exemplified in their nse 
by passages from the principal European and Eastern languages, would satisfy every want "—Idem, 

I Idem, page 286, 
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with its exact phonetic value and tonic accent — and which beside can be read 
by all, of every nation, who may devote a few leisure hours to the acqui- 
sition of our system, with as much and even more ease/accuracy, and fluency, 
than the words of their own alphabetic systems ; and that, too, with almost 
the perfection and accui-acy, Vitjirst sight even, of the natives themselves. 
And hence, whatever languages or fragments of languages may be written in 
our phonographic characters, they will present to the learned of all nations 
much less phonetic or orthoepic difficulties than the alphabetic combinations 
of their own natal tongues. We present, then, this system to the ethnolo- 
gist, as satisfying all his wants, and meeting all his necessities. 

4. To the missionary in a foreign land, it is more than invaluable; and we 
refer to our dedication, to exhibit what a powerful auxiliary, in his hand, it 
will be, in the accomplishment of his holy and philanthropic mission. 

6, But the peculiar advantages of *' cosmophonography," to most persons, 
will be found to consist — 

(a.) In the fact, that in the same space of time required to write a given 
number of words with the common alphabetic characters, the true phonog- 
raphist can write at least ^t^e times more than the ablest penman, and that, 
too, vrith the exact tind Jull articulation, sound, and even tonic accent of each 
word, thus securing a most invaluable gaining of time. 

(b,) That the surface space occupied by a page of alphabetic writing, will 
eontain, in phonographic characters of the same size, a much greater number 
of words! thus enabling one to condense in an ordinary ** note-book** the 
reading matter of volumes. 

How invaluable, then, must this system be to the minister, in preparing 
and delivering his sermons — to the author, amateur, and traveller, in form- 
ing their hasty '< pencillings by the way," or condensing into the smallest 
space the admired thoughts of some favorite writer; thus, from their fulness 
and accuracy, rendering even their flying memoranda anything else than 
" sketch-books^ And in connexion with this, how grand is the consideration, 
when we reflect, that matters thus condensed, but not abridged, are presented 
in one coup d^asU to the mind, which is thus enabled to seize and grasp, at a 
single glance, what, in the ordinary way, could only be perceived slowly and 
in detail — thus most powerfully strengthening the intellect and invigorating 
each mental faculty. With what mental power can not the mathematician 
grasp the magnitude and relationship of numbers, when presented under 
the concentrated form of algebraic signs or formula ; and how feeble and ' 
slow, comparatively, would be the operations of his mind, in the same process 
of mental computation, if, instead of being represented in this mann€r,the 
same numbers should either be expressed with the ordinary Arabic charac- 
ters, or, what would be much worse, written out in full detail. It is in this 
condensation of thought and concentration of the powers of the mind, that 
cosmophonography will render its most invaluable aid, in thus strengthening 
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and coftcentrating each intellectual faculty, and in invigorating and facilita- 
ting each mental process. 

6. To the author, editor, or general writer — to the orator, legislator, or 
minister — how invaluable must it be» when they reflect, how many of their 
most brilliant thoughts and most glowing conceptions, how many of the most 
sparkling gems of their imaginations and the most radiant pearls of their 
thoughts, that in moments of genius and enthusiasm flash like electric sparks 
firom the mind, are for ever lost, for the want of some Ddgwrrid'f^ process, 
like the one we present, to catch and transfix them on the wing, or fix and 
record them on the glowing page, in all the freshness, vigor« and brilliancy 
of their first conception, as rapidly as they are presented to the mind, and 
for the lack of which, alas ! like the dazzling flash of the evanescent meteor, 
they fade and expire as rapidly as they are kindled, and leave but the indis- 
tinct memory of their trace behind. 

7. Its services can not be too well estimated by those who, either for their 
own interest and amusement, or for that of others^ employ some hours of 
each day, either in the notation and transcription of passing events and reflec- 
tions, or in forming notes and making extracts from some favorite or valu- 
able* author. 

8. To those writers, lecturers, or professors, who are often compelled to 
visit public libraries, for the purpose of making extracts, the vast abridgment 
of time and labor that cosmophonography gives, will be to them indeed " a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished for." 

9. To professors of scientific and literary institutions— to gentlemen of the 
bench or the bar — to legislators in the halls of representation — to ministers 
of religion — to lecturers on the various arts and sciences — to the orators of 
the various social, civil, and religious parties — it presents the most invaluable 
aid, in enabling them to arrange, condense, and fix their thoughts, facts, ar- 
guments, and proofs, in the briefest period of time and the shortest possible 
gpace ; presenting, in the condensed schedule of a small page, a full and com- 
plete synopsis of their most elaborate speeches, orations, or discourses. 

10. By its aid, the advocates in the courts of justice or the halls of trial, 
vrill be enabled to write, with ease and accuracy, either the full depositions of 
important witnesses, or the facts, proofs, evidences, and arguments, of legal 
opponents, and thus be in a position, not only to meet them with readiness 
and strength, but eventually to thoroughly overthrow and refute them. It 
vrill also be equally useful in recording and preserving, for future use, the 
axiomata of legal seers, the decisions of couits, or the verdicts of juries. 

11. The student in the halls of science can transcribe with faithfulness, and 
preserve in the smallest compass, the valuable lessons of professors, and 
thus preserve, for the meditation of his leisure hours, a connected whole, in- 
stead of broken, detached, and uncertain fragments, that often serve but to 
confuse, bewilder, or perplex. 

5 
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12. The clerks of legislative and judicial bodies, the secretaries and'scribes 
of all societies, meetings, clubs, or assemblies, will be enabled to present a 
faithful and accurate account, even in the minute details, of all their various 
transactions, decisions, resolutiofis, dec;, which, in their moments of leisure, 
they can transcribe in their fulness and completion. 

13. Gentlemen and ladies of the world, in frequenting the saloons of the 
great, the distinguished, or the fashionable ; in visiting the exhibition halls 
of the various arts and sciences, or attending the lecture-rooms of the dif- 
ferent scientific or literary societies ; in sitting under the pulpit of some fa- 
vorite or eloquent speaker, or listening to the brilliant and argumentative 
orations of some renowned and talented jurist, legislator, or statesman ; or 
moved by the thrilling and stirring dramatic declamations of some distin- 
guished actor — will find themselves enabled, even on the limited space of 

' their " ivory tablets,'* to record all the passing thoughts, incidents, or events, 
the flashes of wit, the bursts of eloquence, or the scintillations of genius, 
that may seem to them worthy of preservation or remembrance. 

14. Merchants, and clerks of mercantile houses, to whom titne and 'apace 
are really a desideratum, vrill find cosmophonography a most invaluable aux- 
iliary; as the ease with which it can be leaiiied and acquired, and the facility 
and readiness with which it can be laritten and read, will enable them to 
transcribe their accounts, to note their memoranda, to post up their bills, 
and even to conduct their correspondence, in less than (me fifth of the ordin- 
ary time, and in a considerable reduction of the ordinary space ; and as 
« Time is money ^^ it presents to them indeed a most invaluable gain. 

15. The conductors of seminaries of learning and schools of public in- 
struction, will find« in the diagrams and principles of cosmophonography, a 
most powerful auxiliary in developing and fixing the pronunciation as well 
as the exact enunciation of all the distinct, radical, and phonetic elements of 
words, which will thus not only develop and give to each pupil an exact and 
cultivated ear to distinguish them, but also confer the power of ever after 
expressing them with perfect ease ; and above all, it will, in additioi^ be put- 
ting into the hands of each a most invaluable system, that in his future course 
will aid and assist him in almost all the wants and purposes of life. 

16. By making any conditional and exceptional ch^ngeB in the value of the 
articulations and sounds, the phonographic adept may make, either for him- 
self, or for the purpose of secret correspondence, a ** steganography**^ which 
will challenge the patience, sag^ity, and learning, of all the European po- 
lice '*lookers-iV in existence, while preserving his own secret with the 
inviolability of the tomb. 

Thus, the statesman and the politician, who may apprehend the loss or in- 
terception of an important despatch, or which the carelessness or treachery 
of a messenger may endanger, can fortify themselves with the reflection 

* See paragraph 374 ibr ■nggettiooi ai to the different methocLi of effecting this. 
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diat the* langaage of tbd grave can not be more incomprebeAsibld, except to 
the initiated alone, than that ezpreased by the modified cbaraoterB of the 
intercepted document; and that like the pillar that stood between, the armdd 
boBts of the Egyptians and the terrified bands of the Israelites, while to one 
it beanos with all the clearness and brilliancy of the orb of day in its full 
noontide splendor, to the other it will be as dark and mysterious as the womb 
of diaos, ere the first radiating beam of light had penetrated its depths .pro- 
found. 

Thus, the merchant, who may wish to transmit to a distant partner or cor- 
respondent any valuable and important information, can trust it to the 
f post/' with the certainty, at least, of its secreay being preserved, should it 
fail to reach the destined hands. 

Thus, also, the stockjobber, who trusts the basis of his fortune to the 
vrings of a pigeon, or the swift hoofs of the flying steed, fears not, what- 
ever may betide his messengers, the betrayal of the secrets of his message. 

In fine, all who may wish to throw over their correspondence a veil more 
impenetrable than that of Isi8,'have but to adopt such ad libitum changes in 
the phonog^ni^hic value of our characters as may unto them seem best, and 
then send them forth, with the assured conviction, that no second Cham* 
poUion wiU ever arise to lift the mantle of their mysteries, and lay open to 
the gaze of all, the secrets enveloped therein. 

Much more, indeed, can yet be said, not only of the extended and multi- 
plied uses to which cosmophonography can be put, but also of the numer- 
ous, extensive, and beneficial advantages to bo derived from the study and 
application of its principles. But enough -has been said, we think, to point 
out its merits and justify its claims, and hence we must regard any addi- 
tional attempts as works of supererogation. Our task, difficult and intricate 
as it has been, is finished. How well it has been accomplished, it behooves 
not us to decide ; and we can but say, in the words of one of the most gifted 
spirits that earth has ever seen — 

*• What ii writ is writ— 
Wcmld it were worthier." 

And now, kind and generous reader, having followed me thus far, and 
threaded, with a patience worthy of a better reward, the devious course of 
this Introductory, we have now arrived at the borders where we must sep- 
arate, each to fulfil the task that his destinies may have imposed upon him. 
But I can not drop thy parting hand without deeply and warmly thanking 
thee for the perseverance and equanimity thou hast shown throughout. 
Haring now conducted thee to the threshold of this my favorite temple, 
and pointed out to thee its door of entrance, thou hast but to enter thereat, 
and make thyself as familiar with what thou findest there, as I tinist thou 
art now with the spirit of its builder. My task is now done, and my labors 
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hare wound to their close. Upon its threshold, then, we separate, and here 
I drop thy parting hand, while my heart will long thrill at the recollection 
of its last warm pressure. 

But one last word, ere thou hast passed its portals. That thou wilt find 
diere much to admire, and, it may be, much to condemn, I doubt not But 
I beg of thee, whatever errors thou findest there—* and they may not be 
few — that thou wilt not ruthlessly lay thy hand, Goth-like, upon the whole, 
xto rudely tear it down ; but rather, in the manner of the master-artist over- 
looking the labors of his aspiring pupil, develop its unfinished propor- 
tions, fill up its imperfect outline, and give to the whole its last finishing 
touch, that it may stand forth enriched 'with all that science can give, 
and adorned with all that art can bestow. And thus may it go forth to ful- 
fil the high destiny for which it was intended — to add to the pleasures and 
enjoyments of all ^- to lighten the toil along the pathway of science — to 
remove, gradually, the obstructing barriers to the unity and fraternity of 
the human race — and, finally, to be one of the humble means, in conjunc- 
tion with the mighty ones now in progress, of firmly cementing the whole 
family of man in the golden bands of universal hrotherhood and tmivertal 
love. 

P. M. C. 

Nsw Yobs, Novembetf 1848. 
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PHILOLOGIC DEFINITIONS. 
I. 

Pbxloloot. — ^From the Greek : ^(X<u (pkileo), I love, and Xoy«f {loroi), language 
The science and critical knowledge of languages. The love of bdles-lettres and 
oniversal literature, &c. 

Laivguaob. — Lat: lingua. The intuitiye art of expressing, by the organs of 
speech, the conceptions of the mind, the sensations of the heart, the emotions of the 
soul, and the wants of the body. 

Writing. — The art of representing the elements of speech by alphabetic charac- 
ters or letters. 

Gbaicmab. — Lat : grammatica* The science which teaches the systematic rela- 
tions of the component elements of language. The art by which we learn <* to write 
and to speak correctly." 

Stntaz. — Greek : <rivr«^<( (nnttutis). That part of grammar which treato of the 
proper combination of words in sentences, according to established rules. 

Etthologt. — Greek : irifios {etymos), true, and ^oyot (loroa), words. That [>art of 
grammar which distributes words into sorts, or parts of speech, and exhibits the 
oblique cases, tenses, and other inflexions of words. Also that part of philology which 
treats of the origin and derivation of words. 

Pbosobt. — Greek : npo9v6(a {prosodiaV That part of grammar which treats of 
quantity, accent, ▼ersification, and the laws of orthoSpic harmony, in metrical and 
prose composition. 

Obthoobafht. — Greek : SpBot (orthos)f correct, and y^<u (grapho), I write. The 
art of spelling correctly the words we write, according to tne lexicographic rules 
established or prescribed, in the language which we make use of. 

Calliobafht. — Greek : raXXiy^fa {kalligraphia), fine or beautiful writing. Prop* 
erly : the art of representing words, according to the principles of any system, by the 
mechanical process of *^ hand- writing." 

TTPOGBAPHT.—Greek : rHnt (typos), type, and ypo^ (jgrapho), I write. The art of 
representing words by the mechanical process of ** pnnting'* with moveable types. 

Stbbeottft. — Greek : onptos (stereos), solid, and f€wt (typos), type. The art of 
making solid casts, for occasional printing, from moveable types. 

OpiSTOoBAPHT.^Greek : ihrtcBw {opisthen), on the back, behind, and Yf^4>^ ig^^fhi), 
writing. This word signifies written on both sides ; the present method of wntinj^ 
and pnnting, contrary to the method which wa3 first adopted by the ancients, and is 
now practi^ by the Chinese, of leaving blank the back of any written or printed 
page. 

LiTHOGBAFHT. — Greek : XtOoi (lithos), stone, and ypa^n' (grajDhein) to write. The 
art of printing from stone, all kinds of written characters, drawmgs, maps, &c. 



II. 

Phobtetics. — Greek : ^i>n^ (phon^), voice. The science which treats of the various 
orthogpic modifications of the human voice ; or of its Articulations and Sounds, 
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and their reduction into a system of Universal Orthoepy, based on philosophical prin- 
ciples and rules. 

Orthoepy. — Greek : ^Oof (orthos), right, and ims {epos), word. That branch of 
systematic philology which treats or the correct pronunciation of words, in adapting 
^ to each alphabetic character the proper sound characterizing the same in any writ- 

ten or spoken language. 

Fhonografht. — Greek: ^wfj (phoni), voice, and Ypafav {graph^n), to writc- 
" The art of representing spoken sounds by written signs ;" also the style of writing 
in accordance with the Fitmanian system. 

True-Phonografht. — The Orthoepic principles developed in this system ; or the 
art of representing the component elements of languages generally, viz., their Articu- 
lations and Sounds, by analogical characters originatiug from the simplest forms of 
geometrical delineations, and independent of all orthographic incumbrances. 

CosMOPHONOGRAPHT. — Greek : Koviioi (kosmos), the world, mankind, &c., ^(»yn, 
{jfhoni), sound ; and ypa^^ ^graphe), writing. The adaptation of True-Phonography 
to the universal writing oi all the spoken as well as written languages of the world. 

Pure-Phonografht. — The essential object of this system,— or the illustration of 
Phonographic Orthoepy by means of ail the Articulation-Signs and Sound-Signs 
entering into the composition of a word, and therefore without any Steno-Phono 
graphic abbreviation or omission. 

Steno-Phonografht. — Greek: ortvot (stenos), close, ^w^ (phon^), voice» and 
y^ipiip (graphein), to write. The adaptauon of Pure-Phonography to the exclusive 
object of reporting public debates, &c. ; or Phonography converted into ** short-hand 
writing" by arbitrary modifications. 

Steganografht. — Greek: fntyovos (stegonos), covered, and y«M^w {grapho), I 
write. The art of writing secret correspondence, with conditional or secret 
characters.* 

Crtftografhy. — Greek : ir^»T« {krypto), I conceal, and yfw^^ {graphi), writing. 
The same as Steganography. The ancients knew the principles or this kind of 
writing, which they made use of as freely as the moderns. But the first writer who 
gave a systematic iorm to Cryptography, was the learned abbot Tritheme, who died 
to 1516.* 

Pasigrafht. — Greek : muri {pasi), to all, and y^a^u {grapho)^ I write. Ideologic 
Writing, or a universal character representing, like the Chinese writing, not articu- 
late words, but ideas, and all things in existence, so as to be understood, at sight, by 
all the nations of the world, without the necessity of a transiafion.t 

Pasilalt. — Greek : ^wi (past), and >aXu (/a/o), I speak. The Universal Lan- 

fuage so long sought for — and perhaps for ever undiscoverable. This word signi- 
es, therefore, the natural corollary of Pasigraphy, or a language that should express 
any distinct idea or object in creation, by a single word, having the same sound and 
the same meaning, among all the nations of the world.^ 

Phonottft. — Greek : ^tovfi (phone), voice, and rftrof {typos), a type. An " art*' in- 
vented as early as the year 1540, by Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state to Queen 
Eiizabethll, and recently revived, under the present name, with a view to ** reform,** 
therewith, the English language— but which would in reality only tend to deform 
and mutilate the same, should Common Sense ever withdraw the solemn judgment 
which has been already passed upon the said anti-classical '< art." 

Trpo-PHONOGRAFHT.— The adaptation of the calligraphic characters of True- 
Phonography to the requisitions of typography or type-printing, according to the 
rational principles elicited in Part VI. 

* See Fangraph S74. f See Genenl IntrodactknL 

X See Generml Introdnctioii, *' UniTenMl Language." 
il See Todd's Jobnaoo, London, 1837, 4to^ page 105. 
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Articulation. — An effect of the voice, which cannot be produced without the 
concurrence of either the lips, the teeth, the palate, or the tongue, 

PBiHiTrys ARTictTLATioNs.— Those which, like Si, Ti, Pt, &c., have a soft* pro- 
nunciation, and the qualifying sound of I short in pity. 

CoRBBLATiVE ARTICULATIONS. — Those which, like Zl, Di, Bi, &c., have a hard* 
pronunciation, and the qualifying sound of t short in ptty. 

SusFENsivB Articulations. — Those which, having no perceptible qualifying 
sound, expire, as it were, upon ihe lips, like a species of aruculated whisper. Ex. 
Si in S'pruCe, Ti in feeT', Kl in bricK', &c. 

Guttural Articulations. — Those which, like the Spanish Jota, the Hebrew 
cheth, (he Oriental kh\ &c., are uttered with a species of sawingAike gurgling, pro- 
duced in the aperture of the throat while uttering them. 

Aspirate Articitlation. — That which is produced by the letter H or Hi, in 
"Rouse, Kome, Kand, &c. 

Compound Articulations. — Those which, though represented by a single letter, 
have the blended intonation of two distinct articulations. Ex. q'Xi, Xi, T*CAt, n'Ji, 
or n'Ge, &c. Those also which, though composed of two, and even three, or four, 
articulations, express but one articulated syllable. Ex. trick (Ti, Ri, Q'), clerk (Ei, 
Li, Ri, Q'), &c. 

Sound. — An effect of the voice, which can only be produced by the sole assistance 
of the lungs, without any modification of the sound uttered from the articulating 
organs. 

PRmrrrvE Sihplr Sound. — A vocal ortho§pic sound, emitted without any per- 
ceptible nasal influence. Ex. d, e, t, &c. 

Nasal Sound.— A primitive sound, naturally blended with the nasal letters n' or 
m* distinctly vibrating upon the nostrils, in the utterance of certiiin words. Ex. an\ 
en\ tm', &c. 

Stopped Nasal. — The nasal sound which causes no perceptible vibration upon 
the nostrils. Ex. French banc, fin, pont, chacun. 

Vibratino Nasal. — The nasal sotmd which causes a distinct vibration upon the 
nostrils. Ex. man, min, fifis, &c. 



Compound Sound. — The lateral adjunction of two sounds, either primitive simple, 
or a primitive with a nasal, simultaneously pronounced, so as to form but one single 
sound in prosodic quantity. Ex. ocean, feudal, soil, &c. 



QuALiFTiNo SotTND. — The Phouograpbic Sound-Siffn which, being added to a 
primitive articulation, gives it its individual sound, as, lor example, i in Mice, which 
would read Miss were not Articulation Mi qualified with the Sound i of nice,Diagr. 
D,No.8. • 

Initial Sound. — The sound which begins a word. Ex. iImitt, wtmost, inoL, &c. 

Medial Sound. — Those sounds which are found between the first and last Articu- 
lation-Signs of a word. Ex. MoDeaaTioN. 

Terminal Sound. — That sound which is found at the end of a word. Ex. cahto» 
CHiNa, AMERica. 

• See " Special Note/' p«gtt 109. 
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PART FIRST. 



SECTION FIRfiT. 

ARTICULATIONS AND SOUNDS. 

EXEGESIS. 
I. 

ox TBS TBirX COII8TBT7CnOH OP LANGVAOBS. 



1. — The component elements of all 
the words that can be fonned and uttered 
in aU the known languaffes, are limited, 
as has already been stated, in the prelimi- 



nary remarks, to two radical bases, named 
Ariiculatiofu and Sounds^ which, by their 
natural sub-diTisions, are resolved into di- 
Ters shades of sub-component elements. 



SOUNDS. 



THEIB OaiOIH Aim NATUBB. 

There are three distinct kinds of orthodpic Sounds, viz: 
First : — the Primitive Simple — or vowel sounds. 
Second : — the Nasal Correlative — or nasal sounds. 
Third : — the Compound 5o«ni«— or diphthongs, &c. 

OBTHOEFIC DBFimXIORS. 



2. — A Simple Primitive Sound is an 
effect of the voice produced without any 
assistance irom the articulating organs^ 
f. e. the teeth, the lips, the palate, or the 
tongue — and which, being originated by 
the combined affency of the lungs and 
the larynx,* can be emitted and prolonged 
duriuff the continued emission of the 
breath. If the learner pronounces, for 
example, the sounds a, e, o, he will per- 
ceive, in fact, that each one can be very 
distinctly and perfectly uttered, as long 
as the breath continues, without any ne- 
cessity for usini^ either of the articulating 
organs, and with a simple undulation of 
the voice as the sound issues from the 
larynx. 

3. — A Nasal Correlative is a primitive 
sound more or less blended with the sus- 
pensive letters N or M, and which is 
partly pronounced with the articulating 



organs, through the orifices of the nose. 
There are two kinds of nasals, viz: the 
short or stopped, and the long or vibra^ 
tin^ nasals, which will be more distinctly 
discriminated hereafter, in our analyti- 
cal classification of the universal sounds. 
Part III. 

4. — A Compound Sound is the result 
of the lateral addition of two or more 
sounds ; t. e, either two Primitive Simple 
Sounds, distinctly pronounced, though 
laterally united (A4ron, &c.), or a Primi- 
tive Simple with a Correlative Nasal 
Sound [cdin, &c.). 

Such are the terms by which we shall 
designate, in our subsequent illustrations, 
the vowels, the nasals, the diphthongs, and 
the triphthongs ; the former bein^ more 
in harmony with the principles which we 
have to illustrate, than the latter old ap- 
pellations. 



* The upper part of the wi]idpii>e or tracbea, or the cartilsgiaoai csTlty of the throat, wUdi 
aoodifiea tbB yoice m ipeakiog and nnging. 
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PHIL0L06IC PBONOOBAPHT. 
11. 



MTTHBEB OF THS SOtTNS^. 



5. — The Simple Primitive Sounds which 
are distinctly perceptible to the ear, are 
twenty in number ; nineteen of which be- 
long to the English language. There 
are twenty distinct Correlative NasalSi 
The binary Compound Sounds, or diph- 
thongs, amount to several hundred, in the 
formation of the civilized languages ; but 
in the dialects of the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands, for example, where vowels 
predominate in almost every word of their 
** mellow prattlinff ,*' the formation of the 
Compound Sounds can be carried to 
several thousand, even limiting them 
strictly to those which are of most fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The reader, however conversant with 
the philological construction of the lan- 
guage, will probably be startled at hear- 



ing that there are no less than NiNETSEif 
distinct Primitive Simple Sounds in the 
English language, and also nineteen 
Correlative Kasals. He may be still 
more astonished, perhaps, to hear that, 
with the exceptions noted in paragraphs 
221, and !?39a, the EpgUsb language pos- 
sesses all the Sounds of Ul the written 
languages of the globe — yet, as there are 
no better proofs of a proposition than 
its practical demonstration, the skeptical 
reader is requested to suspend his judg- 
ment until after reading the following 
demonstrative illustrations. 

6. — These fwen^v Primitive Sounds and 
their Correlative Nasals, are distinctlv 
and eharacteristically found in the fol- 
lowing prototypic words, namely : 



The Ptototypic Primitive Simple Sounds, 

12345 678 9 10 

hat, far, fate« pet, there, fear, ptty, nice, note, caught, 

11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

not, nor, put, boot, purls, nature, choruSt but, fur, suture 



This includes, of course, as the diagram 
shows, the long and other modified sounds 
laterally with the short ones. For if we 
were to limit the nomenclature of Sounds 
exclusively to those which strike the ear, 
without the distinction of long, broad, ob- 



scure, ^., we should find that, mcluding 
the French H, and the English diph- 
thongal t and u, there are but ten Primi- 
tive distinct Sounds, which are repre- 
sented in the above diagram by 



Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 
OR a, d, ^, {, ' i, d, it, «, 

Of hat, date, pet, ptty, nice, note, put, pure, 



18, 


and 


i», 


«, 


and 


«. 


but. 


and 


nuture. 



But as the sounds modified from the 
Primitive short ones, assume in elocution 
a distinct pronunciation, and as it is the 
main object of Phonography *' to repre- 
sent every shade of pronunciation dis- 
tinctly perceptible to the ear by an equiv- 
alent symbolic sign," we are consequently 
justified in embracing in our phonograph- 
ic series all those Sounds which have a 
distinct pronunciation. We insist upon 
the word "distinct," as an anticipated 
answer to disquisitive objections, m re- 
gard to the number of the Sounds which 
we here recognise as distinct ones. The 
discrimination of orthoepic Sounds being 
a question of auditive sensibility, we 



base our judgment on the mere impressi- 
bility of our organ of hearing, and find 
that the combinations of the above pro- 
typic sounds do not give a greater 
number of '< distinct" and admissible 
sounds than that which we have adopted, 
while Mr. Worcester (in my judgment 
the most correct of all English orthoepisis, 
notwithstanding), discriminatea as many 
as twenty-mine varied sounds formed by 
the orthc^irraphic positions of the vowel 
letters. On the other hand, some other 
phonographic authors recognise no more 
than twelve distinct sounds, or even less 
— an evident proof that the sense of 
hearing may widely differ in different 
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iadmduals, and that any liasty criticism 
OQ this qaesticm of tHrthoepic discrimina- 
tion may show the critic's auditive im- 
perfection as well as the ijoundness of 
his criticism. 

7. — ^Resuming, then, the argumentt if 
we pronounce every one of the Primitive 
Simple Sounds classified in the diagram 



of paraffr. 6 with the tinmitmneinu ad- 
dition of the articulation Ni, pronounced 
in a contractive manner^ we shall find, 
that each Sound will be thus naturally 
converted into a Correlative Nasal Sound, 
which we may plainly discriminate in 
each word corresponding to the same 
number in the following diagram, viz : 



Correlatine Nasali of tho Primitive Sounds. 



12 3 4 

bank, barn', Bane\ lent. 



6 



seen', 



7 
Sf'n', 



8 
ftne'. 



9 10 

cone\ atmi\ 



5 

pen 

11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 , 20 

font, barn', soon', boon', tribune', fortune'^ sunk, sun', fceun\ \une\ 



8. — For the sake of method and clear- 
ness in our subsequent illustrations, we 
will now adopt certain specific or eymboli' 
col accents to characterize uniformly the 
vowel letters, by means of which we shall 
henceforth represent all our Phonographic 
Sounds, in their orthoepic relations with 
the common alphabet. Thus by simply 
looking at the letters marked with these 
spabolic accents, we shall at once recog- 
nise the Sound which they will individu- 
allv represent. 

9. — These accented vowel letters will 
be found systematically classified in the 
last column of our << Comparative Table," 
Part III., paragr. 128. There, also, the 
learner will see united, besides the lead- 
ing words illustrating the Prototypic 
Sound represented by each symbolic let- 
ter, a series of additional words having 
the same Sounds expressed by a different 



orthography, and, consequently, afford- 
ing, at one view, a picture of all the dis- 
crepancies of English orthoepv, as origi- 
naung from the arbitrary rules of our 
ever varying ** common orthography." 

N. B. Mr. Worcester's orthoepy being 
the standard authority which I have 
adopted, foir reasons given hereafter, in 
Part III., paragr. 127, the capital W pre- 
ceding the Comparative Examples is in- 
dicative* of that learned lexicographer's 
cognomen. 

lO.-^Without commenting upon the 
philological importance of that Compara- 
tive Table, which the judicious reader 
will discover for himself, I will now pre- 
sent these symbolical equivalents with 
still more distinctness and method, form- . 
ing with them a synthetic diagram, in 
which they may be seen at a glance with 
their corresponding nasals : 



BTNTHBTIC TABLE OF TBE SOUNDS* 

Komen'tiiTOi 12345 678 9 10 

BliuLword*: h&t, ffir, f&te, pet, th^re, fter, pity, nice, ndte, c&tight 
Phonotiyixib. AdA^iiilddU 

CorreLnamk: ftn: Sn' &ne ^n: ^n' fin' In' ine' dne' ftwn 
muL words: bank, barn, sane, lent, pen, seen, stn, fine, cone, paurn 



Kamen'tnra: H 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

mutwnrdfl: ndt, ndr, pCit, bOOt, ptire, natdre, ehortis, bftt, far, s6t6re 

PboDOteymb. 6 6 Hk d H ii u ik u 4 

CorreLnsMls: 5n: fln' 66n* d6n' tine' fidne' iin: tin' oeim' due' 

HUutwordet font» bom, soon, boon, tribune, fortune, sunk, sun, fonm', Hneficc 
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N. B. Of the last two nasals, the first 
appertains to the Gslie language, as 
given in the words foine and moine, for 
example, where the syllable oine is pro- 
nounced exactly as the EnffUsh broad U 
and I, in the words ftir and bird, would 
sound before n, if there were such Eng^ 
lish words as fiiii or mun, &c. The last 
one in the series is the nasal of the 
French and German 4 and d, as prc^ 
nounced in s^t^e, glitck, &c. In our or* 
thodpic *• Theory of the Nasal Sounds," 
Part in. Section 3, will be found illustra- 
tire examples of the absolute identity of 
the English nasals 1, 4, 11, and 17, with 
the French short nawl an:, in:, on:, un:, 
in cgncan^qqinttn, ponton, quelqu'un, &c. 

11. — [C^ The suspensive comma 
which accompanies the majority of the 
nasal sounds is intended to mdicate that 
species of vibration which the letter n' 
retains in all the European lan^^uages, ex- 
cepting the French, where, in all the 
words containing an, en, in, un, or on, it 
has a stopped or a flat sound, as illus- 
trated summarily here, but more explicit- 
ly in Part III., paragr. 237. The reader 



will observe that to indicate this flat sound 
of the letter n a semicolon, analogical to 
the abrupt termination of these nasal 
sounds, bAS l^een used in the above dia- 
gram, in opposition to the suspensive 
com$na, 

12. — ^In my late work on Mnemotechny 
the Sounds are absolutely null, and con- 
sidered of no account whatever. In Pho- 
nography, as will be seen hereaAer, they 
are, as it were, the animating agents 
which, in the writing and reading of 
words, characterize ana individualize each 
articulation. Hence the reason of the dif- 
ference which, in this instance, will be 
perceived between our present applications 
and those detailed in my Mnemotechny. 
A difference, however, which changes 
nothing in my original mnemotechnic 
princi^es. 

13.— In Part III., Section III., are illus- 
trated in detail the ** origin of the sim- 
ple sounds," and the ** manner of distin- 
£[uishinff a Nasal sound" from a Primi- 
tive or Simple sound. We will now pro- 
ceed to pomt out the distinction which 
exists between Articulations and Sounds. 



SECTION SECOND. 



ARTICULATIONS. 

{SesTahUl, Diagram A*) 



14. — An Articulation is an effect of the 
voice, which cannot be produced, or reit- 
erated, without the assistance of either 
the lips, the tongue, the palate, or the 
teeth, diversely combined, and which, 
when once uttered, &lls dead or flat upon 
the lips. 

15. — Indeed, if the learner pronounces, 
for example, the articulations Bl, Ct, Dt, 
he will perceive that, as soon as they are 
articulated, they stop flat on the lips, 
without leaving any perceptible vibration 
upon the ear. In order to repeat them, 
we*must again, each time, put in motion 
the same articulating organs by which 
they were uttered. 

16. — The articulations are susceptible 
of two grand divisions, viz.. Primitive, 
and Correlative, The primitive articula- 
tions are those which have a soft pro- 
nunciation, as, for example, St, and Tt ; 



the correlative, are those which being 
pronounced with the same articulating 
organs as the primitive, have a harder 
accentuation or pronunciation, as, for ex- 
ample, Zt, and Dt, correlatives of St, Tt.* 

17. — There are also three articulated 
sounds (see Table I., Diagr. B.) which, 
partaking as they do of both the articu- 
lations and the sounds, I have called Ak' 
ticulated Sounds or Transitive Articula- 
tions, and after them, two Normal Com- 
pound Articulations, which complete the 
natural transition between the Primitive 
articulations and any compound that may 
be formed. The three series are illustra- 
ted in Part II. 

18. — In the " Mnemotechnic Lectures^* 
and *' Principles" which I have already 
published, I have reduced the primi- 
tive articulations to ten, in comprising 
ShI, Zh{, Ch{, Ji, under the same num- 



* For detailed fflutrttioni, we Pro£ Goanvd'i Mmemoteehny, Fint Levon, Fsngr. 17, kc 
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ber (No. 6) of the correaponding^^ref. 
Bat my purposes being somewnat differ- 
ent in the present instance, I have thought 
it indispensable to separate Shi, Zni, from 
Cni, Jif making a special Primitive Ar- 
ticulation of Sne, for greater conyenience. 
The Mnemotechnic adept will find, there- 
fore, hj this apparent alteration, one ar- 
ticulation more in the following diagram 
of Articulations. But this modification 
can not impair in any way the funda- 
i&ental principles of the previous system, 
' since I nave still preserved Cse and Sh« 
mider the same leading number (6), al- 
though separating them in pronunciation. 
The reason for the present alteration is 
simply to give us, hereafter, the facility 
afforded by adding to our Phonographic 
alphabet one eign^ more eminently char- 
acteristic of the articulation ShI. 

19. — There are, therefore, we will say, 
phonographically speaking, eleven frimi- 
TiTS tmd eight correlatiys articula- 
tions, three trahsitite-articulated 
SOUNDS, and two normal cohfound ar- 
ticulations, by means of which, to- 
gether with the combined agency of the 
twenty primitive sounds, and the twenty 
Corresponding nasals above describea, 
all human languages are formed.* 

20, — Besides the eight Correlatives, 
there are three simUar or identical 
Sounds, which are of no value either Pho- 
nographically or Mnemotechnically ; as 
they differ only by a single letter, and 
not by pronunciation, from the Primitive 
and uorrelative elements. 

21, — The following diagram gives at 



one view the respective positions of the 
eleven Primitive Articulations, their Cor^ 
relatives and Similars, the three Transit 
tive^articulated Sounds, and the two 
Normal Compound Articulations. 

N. B. It is important to remark tha 
the learner must always give to each Ar^ 
ticulation of this diagram, whenever they 
shall be repeated, the exact pronunciation 
of i short in silk, fit, pit, &c., or y in 
lily, pity, milk^, &c. (Diagr. D, No. 7), 
instead of qualifying tnem with the pri- 
mary sound of long £, as has been done 
hitherto in the Mnemotechnic sjstem. The 
reason for this slight modification is given 
hereafter, in par. 36. As regards the phil- 
osophical conformity of appellation which 
I have thought proper toaaopt in my clas- 
sification of the Articulations,! we will 
strictly follow the same principle; that 
is : instead of naming the consonants in 
the old arbitrary way, and saying ^F, J4, 
aitcR, K&, iL, m, UN, Qn, dU, iS, 
doubU'iW, iX, wY, &c., we will uni- 
fomJy say Ff, Jt, Hi, Kt, or Qi, Li, Mi, 
Ni, Ri, Si, Wi, Xi, Yi, &c., in the same 
manner, and with as much grammatical 
proprietv, as we say Bi, Ci, Di, Gi, Pi, Ti, 
Vi, Zi, fc. Finally, in order to point out 
more comprehensively, and at one view, 
the philosophical relations existing be- 
tween the Primitive and Correlative Ar- 
ticulations in the Common Alphabet, as 
well as in True-Phonography, we will 
also preserve the methodical and very 
simple classification adopted in my sys- 
tem, as exhibited in the following dia- 
gram, viz : 



STNTHB8I8 OF THB UNITBBSAL ARTICULATIONS. 



22. 


0. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6». 


6i>. 


7. 


8. 


8. 


Prinddrei 


Si, 


Ti, 


Nl. 


Mi, 


Ri, 


Li, 


SHi, 


CHi, 


Ki, 


Fi, 


Pi. 


Correlative 1 


Zi, 


Di, 


Ota, 


.4 


.,* 


,4 


ZHi, 


JI, 


Qni, 


Vi, 


Bi. 



Similar: 



CI, 



Gi,|| Qi, PHt, 



TRANSITIVE-ARTICULATED SOUNDS. 

Wi, Hi, Yi. 



NOEKAL-COHPOUND ARTICULATIONS. 

Xi, (or Ki, Si,) Tni, (or Ti, Hi). 

• To this mmc be added, of oovne, a few Foreign Characterbrtloa" (Diagr. 7., Table li.j, bat 
which are all detived, boweyer, fiom the PrimitiTe forms of oar FrimitiTe Artioalatioiis or Soands, 
as can be seen in tbe DiMfram herein referred to. 

t MDemotechny, First Lesson, Faragr. 11. Aw. 

i 1 1 Mf. Ki, and Lf. have no correlatives, in English at least, ibr Ll has the liquid doable eL, or 
lfe,i& the French, Spanish, and Fortasnese. Ac. The Italian W. which is pronoanced exactly as the 
Uqoid French doable ZJ, is its oorrelatiiTe in that tongae.---8ee Diagr. F., Table IL 

I Soft, as in ^in, genn, maMgett &c. 
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By pronouiicing altetnately the Primitive 
and CorrelatiTe of each Articulation, the 
learner will perceiye in fact, as has been 
already remarked, that the labial, lingnal, 
dental, or palatal motion with which each 
toft Primitive is uttered, is exactly the 
•same as that which produces its Correla- 
tive, with the sole difference of a harder 
pronunciation. For further developments 
of this simple and -most philological as 



•well as philosophical analysis and con- 
struction of languages into Articulations 
and Sounds, the reader must be referred 
to the First Lesson or Introduction to 
mv '•Phreno-Mnemotechnic Lectures." 
Tnis brief exposition of first Principles 
sufficing for our present purpose, I will 
now proceed to enter at once upon the 
srradual development of our Phonographic 
System. 



PART SECOND. 



SECTION FIRST. 



OEIOIN OF TRUE. PHONOGRAPHY. 



FtmDAUENTAL FEOPOSZTTOZTS. 



23. — If it be an incontestable fact that, 
by the sole assistance of the limited series 
of Artieulaliont and Sounds jast enu- 
merated in the preceding pages, any word 
can be formed in any given lanpMge, 
ancient or modem, it wiU necessarily fol- 
low: that 

24. — HIT* By adopting a symbolic or 
oaxPHic sign, corresponding by some 
philosophical analogy with each Artie 
ulation and each Sounds in the two series, 
we shall be able to write, with these same 
signs or symbols, and with the most 

ABSOLUTE DEGREE OF EXACTNESS, all the 

words of all the languages utterable by 
the human voice, whatever may be the 
component elements of the words, when 
distinctly pronounced ! 

25. — Moreover: if the graphic signs 
adopted as the equivalent for each Artic- 
ulation or Sound, be derived from the 
simplest elements of geometry, and hence 



reduced to soeh a .degree of simplicity 
that it will become absolutely impossible 
to form with the pen any other signs »tm- 
pler in their construction, or more ei- 
ementary and analogical in their graphic 
individualities .... and if any given syl- 
lable of any word can be plainly written 
with any given sign of this symbolical 
alphabet, while the same syllable would 
require several letters of the common 
alphabet,-r-it will also necessarily follow : 
that by writing with such phonographic 
symbols or signs, we shall not only have 
acquired a system of writing truly pho- 
nographic, in the broadest acceptation 
of the word, and by which all human 
languages can be distinctly written, but 
at tbe same time a system of Short'hand, 
by the simplicity and perfection of which 
we shall be able to write much more 
expeditiously than by the most condensed 
eaUigraphic system ever invented ! 



VKnOLOaiC THONOaSAPBT. 

II. 
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26.-^ach is the doable problem which 
True-Phonography iscBilled upon to'solye. 

27. — Id order to attain this result, we 
shall have simply to seek for the most 
natural analogy existing between each 
AUTicuLATioN and its corresponding let- 
ter in the Common Alphabet.*- 

And this is ihe- proper place to make 
an important remark on this apparently 
so indifferent, yet> in eyery re^>ect, so 
yital a principle, in its immediate con- 
nexions with True-Phonography. 

We lay it down, as a. fundamental 
proposition, that there can be no satisfac- 
tory Phonographic alphabet where there . 
is no analogy between the si^ns and the . 
sounds which the former are mtended to 
represenu Now then, if in doing this — 
which no author of any known system 
has ever attempted to do — if in deriving 
our alphabet from the leading idea pf this 
fundamental proposition, we succeed in 
proTing that every one of our Phono- 
graphic Signs bears in its form some anal- 
ogy, more or less immediate, with the 
verbal articulation which it is intended 
to represent, there is no doubt that we 
shall have thus in reality solved one of 
the most important of all Phonographic 
problems. Indeed, the consequence of 
these analogies will be, that the time 
necessary for learning the system will be 



considerably reduced, from the fact that 
it is much easier to ^o to an unknown 
principle. from derivative analogies, how«- 
ever remote they may be, than to impress 
upon the memory arbitrary forms rep- 
resenting rational ideas. 

The learner will have to judge for him- 
self as to the 'merits of the process by 
which we have arrived at this solution, 
and to decide whether it is not much bet- 
ter to have even a plausible reason by 
which to justify the Phonographic origin 
of each component member of our Phor 
nographic alphabet, than to offer a com- 
plicated series of the most arbitrary signs, 
as is the case in some vaunted systems, 
to represent th6 rational elements of a 
philosophical science. 

28. — We shall also follow, subsequent- 
ly, (Part III.) the same process of analysis 
in regard to the Sounds, examining, in 
the same manner, what sign can be best 
adopted, analogicallyf as an equivalent 
for each particular Sound. 

29. — |C7*The result of this research 
being already synthetically diagramized 
in TABLES I and II, at the beginning 
of this work, the learner is requested to 
corroborate attentively all the illustra' 
tive arguments by the corresponding di- 
agrams in the above-named Tables, as 
men as they may be referred to. 



SECTION SECOND. 



ANALOGICAL ANALT8I& 

OF 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC UNIVEBSAL AETICULATIONS. 

I. 



BEMAKK. 



30. — ^BsFORB entering upon the ques- 
tion, I must remark, that the object of the 
following illustrations being simply to 
prove that the Sjrmbolic Signs of this 
System have originated from no other 
source than that of a primordial analogy 
with the letters equivalent to their artic- 
ulations in the common alphabet, the 

* It will be readily allowed thai we coald not 
better soarce of compariKm, noce we have been 
the le/ter» of (he alphabet as being hi tfaenuelvea 
tad Sonada in all langnagea. 



learner is not obliged to give them anv 
greater attention than a passing perusal. 
Those who may desire to get at once into 
the Practical knowledge of the System, 
are recommended to pay particular atten- 
tion to the Mnemotechnic principles used 
in illustrating the analogical formation of 
the most important articulation signs. 

have drawn oar phoDOgraphic analogic from a 
aocaatomed for thoasanda of yeara to look upon 
the ordiolSpic reprewntativefl of the Articixlationa 
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-31.— The elementarjr or primitiTe ngni tem, are only ntit« in number— namely : 
from which will originate all the lym- fi?e strairht /tiiM, and four s^mi-circlts 
bolic or graphic signi compoeing our 8y»> or curred lines. 

32. — The fire straight lines are : — 

1st. — The horizontal line, from left to riffht — 

2nd. — ^The perpendicular line, downward | > 

3rd. — The diagonal downward, from right to left • • • • • 
4th. — The diagonal downward, from left to right . • • . \ 
5th. — ^The diagonal upward^ from left to right •••••/ 

33. — ^The four cunred lines are : — 

Ist — The covering semi-circle .••..••...• o 

2nd. — ^The reeHwng semi-circle u 

Srd.^ — The /actn^ semi-^ircle C 

4th. — The inverted semi-circle .••••••.... 3 

34.— The learner will perceire that been alternately proposed, hare all at* 

these are, in fiict, the simplest and most tempted — ^with the exception of Mr. Isaae 

elementary gravhie stgns, deri?ed from Pitman, of Bath — to giye the consonant 

geometry, wnich can possibly be formed or articulation signs some kind of analogy 

with the pen. It will also be admitted with the letters of the common alphabet, 

that, if we succeed in making with these although none of them ever thought of 

nine primitive signs nearly one hundred dereloping the principle upon which their 

additional signs, originating analogically intentions were based, 

from them, periectly distinct from each Moreover, when the learner shall have 

other, and representing characteristically come to our application of the same prin- 

erery Primitive and Correlative Articula- ciple of analogical reasoninff in the main 

tion of our alphabet,— we shall thus have and most important part of the System, 

reduced it to a degree of simplicity which <* The Formation of the Si^s correspond- 

will certainly not be the least important ing to the Sounds,** he wui perceive, if 

desideratum in the construction of the acquainted with the numerous Systems 

system. I must also remark : that now floating about the world, that here, 

35. — As in proceeding toward this so- also, every thing is strictly original, and 
lution I shall be constantly guided by a purely sut generis, in the broadest accep- 
strict adherence to a principle of reason- tation of the word ; and this is the proper 
ing purely analytical, in developing the place for me to make an incidental re- 
nature of the Articulations and the anal- mark on this assertion : 
ogies existing between them and the let' If this system were, as may have 
ters of the alphabet — ^the only princi- been thought a priori by some, an *< im- 
pie by which True-Phonography could itation" of or << improvement** on some 
have been brought into existence — the known system, it could not possess all 
Phono^phic adept will easily account for the oualities of intrinsic superiority which 
the accidental resemblance which will be we believe it possesses over ail other 
found to exist between the /arm« of some existing systems of a similar nature. We 
of the following signs and some of those have always had the conviction, that in 
which have been used since the origin of attempting to '* improve" on any of the 
modem Stenography, first by Shelton and confused and arbitrary " systems'' which 
Ramsay, and subseqtiently, imitated from have been hitherto published, the task 
them, by Taylor, Coidon-Thevenot, Ber^ would amoimt, in its ultimate result, to 
tin, Prevost, and others, but which our nothing but the addition of a superincum- 
analogical analysis will give birth to, in bent story to the Tower of Babel. It was 
this system of T^rue-Phonogbapht, from only by developing the primordial idea 
the sole strength of our natural princi- from the very foundation of a philosoph- 
ples of logical deductions. Indeed, this ical principle that it could nave been 
could scarcdy be otherwise, and these made to answer the purposes of True- 
coincidences will serve to prove an inter- Phonography. This we believe has been 
esting fiict, namely : that from the ear- done here as satisfactorily as could pofr- 
liest dawn of the Stenographic art, the sibly be expected or desired, 
authors of the many systems which have 
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ANlLOGICiL ORIGIN OF THE ARTICULATION SI6N& 
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36. — It will not be ainisB to repeat here 
what has already been said in Part First, 
in regard to the mr^mmncimtwi of all oar 
prototfpic ArticuatioDs, namely : that the 
Primitive and Corrective simple, most 
always be pronounced with the sound of 
I short< or |f, in silkjr, milky, lily, pity, 
&e., while m the compound wilh er and 
e/, the letter c most always be pronounced 
like € short in p«t, net, met, to%So that 
in the practice of the System Ql/^when- 
erer a word shall possess the sounds of I 
short and y in pity, the learner will uni- 
formly write the Articulation-Si^ with* 
out the i, except in medial syllables, or 
at the end of a word, whai the terminal 
articuktion (par. 279) is not a suspensive 
one. The same principle is applicable 
to the Compound Articulations m er and 
^, the signs for which /Table I, colimins 
3, 4, 5, 6,) bear naturally the sound of e 
in p^t, &c. By extending the same prin- 
ciple to all the languages in the writing 
of which the adept may hare occasion to 
make use of the System, a Sound-Sign 
will thus be economised in Pure Phon- 
ography, and two Sotmd-Signs in the 
Steno-phonographic applications of the 



8pt«n, where all the Articulation Signs 
wili bear the natural qualification of both 
i short in lily, and e long in ftcr, &c« 
{Diagr. D, Nos. 6 and 7). 

Should the learner ask for another 
reason wAy we qualifv the Primitive Ar» 
ticulations with the snort sounds t and e, 
instead of the soimd i which they bear in 
the common alphabet, we will add the 
following explanation : 

In the first instance, the sound of t 
short and i being the most frequent in the 
English language, it was more advan* 
tageous to use them as primitive qualify- 
ing sounds. In the second instance, these 
two sounds occurring just as frequently in 
the French, the Spanish, the luliah, the 
Portuguese, the German, &c., as they do 
in English, and the letters t and i being 
slso representative of the same £n^ 
Ush sounds in those foreign languages, it 
was both more advantageous and more 
analogical, in the universal applications 
of the System, to take for the same prim- 
itive qualifying sounds of our Arucula- 
tions, two sounds so frequently used in all 
the European languages. 



Ths Prdiititb Sihfls Sioira. 

{Table I. Diagram A. Column 1.) 

07 Consult constantly the Diagrams referred to, ^0 



37. — The articulation signs which we 
shall adopt, from their analogical deriva- 
tions, are the following ones, namely : 

38.— SIGN No. 0. Col. 1. For Artic- 
ulation St. 

Reasons : Si, whether written with 
the letter ^S, or C, is the only hissing 
articulation in the series. Any hissing 
sound which strikes the ear gives us 
involtrntarily the idea of a S*erpent, or 
i$'nake. Indeed, it was by accumulating 
as many eSSeS as possible in a suc- 
cession of words, that some poets have 
tried to give an analogical idea, by what 
is called imitative harmony, of 4he natu- 
ral hissing of this reptile. Comeille, for 
example, alluding to the goddess Dis- 
cord, in one of his tragedies, says : " En- 
tends tu Ces iSferpens qui ^Sifflent Sur Sa 
6 



t^tel'^and it was thought that a more 
analogical imitation comd not be given, 
in the French language at least, of the 
successive utterance of this natural sound. 
Speakinff of the snake ** uniting in the 
universal chorus of all animated nature, 
at the rising of the sim,** I have endeav- 
ored to furnish another example, in my 
sixth '* Mnemotechnic Lecture,'* (page 
453): "And the serpent himself, rais- 
ing bis hideous head, &c., he'mif unable 
to sing praises— hiSSeS forT^ hiS 
CeaSeleSS curSe/" 

39. — Moreover, in the common alpha- 
bet, the very letter S, which represents 
the hissing articulation Si, has the aita- 
logical form of an erect Snake, which 
gives at once the idea of its hiSSing pru- 
nimciation in words ; and it is not at all 
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improbable that this was the predomi- 
nating intention in the alphabetic forma- 
tion of this letter. Bat, in taking our 
start from this hypothesis, the more natu- 
ral position of the snake is the horizon^ 
ial and not the perpendicular, which re- 
sults from an accidental effort of the reptile, 
while in a fit of fear or passion. Now then, 
if in following, as an example, that inieri' 
tton, which seems to hare made the his- 
sing letter eS analogical in its form to 



that of the hiSSing S'nake in an erect po- 
sition, we adopt the more natural analogy 
of the hissing articulation with the his* 
sin^ reptile m his natural horizontal or 
Sliding position, and take for articula- 
tion Si, the horizontal line — the only 
one that gives the best associated idea 
in this case — it is unquestionable that 
we can never forget this phonographic 
equivalent, after once reading the forego- 
ing reasons for its adoption.* 



{TahleL DiagramB.) 



\ 



40.— SIGN No. 5. Col. 6. For Artic- 
ulation S'. 

Reasons : We have a still fipreater ex- 
ample of the beauty and truthful analogy 
of the above Articulation in the waving 
form given here to the sign of Articula- 
tion Si, for the suspensive or contracted 
eS, in the poSSeSSive case, or in such 
words beginning or ending with the his- 
sing eS, as for example, in S^parrow, 
my-S'tery, PariS', &c. The learner will 
perceive, in fact, that the waving line is 
still the best analogical representative of 
the Sliding iS'nake that the pen can form, 



as it represents quite descriptively the 
undulating^ shape of this reptile when in 
motion. The suspensive or contracted 
possessive eS or S\ being besides still 
more characteristic by its pronunciation, 
of the hiiSiSing of the reptile itself, no sign, 
therefore, could have been made more 
analogical, and more representative of 
this contracted or SuSpenSive Articular 
tion than the present waving line. 

41. — For more particulars on a very 
important Phonographic application to 
this same Articulation sign, the learner 
is referred to Rule 3, Paragr. 289. 



(Table I. Diagram k.) 



42.— SIGN No. 1. CoL. 1. For Artic- 
ulation Ti. 

Reasons : If we look at the capital let- 
ter T, we see that its principal charac- 
teristic is the perpendicular sTroke \ 
which sustains the laTeral arms resting 
upon it. We find, besides, that a great 
analogy exists between the form of this 
letter and a Tree, the leading letter of 
which word is also a T. Indeed, the 
main stroke represents the T'rtxnk, the 
lateral arms tne branches, the two 
spread crotchets at each end of these 
branches the leaves, inclining gently 
beneath, toward the ground, and the 



cross dash, at the foot of the trunk, figures 
tolerablv well the roots. . .Moreover, a 
Tree, like the letter T, stands naturally 
in an erect or T^owering position. Now 
then, if after this explanation the learner 
ever foreets that the phonographic equiv- 
alent of articulation Ti is a perpendicw 
lar sTro^e, analogical to the perpendicu* 
lar l^runk of the letter T, so very ana- 
logical itself to a T'owcring TVee, his 
memory must rank among the weakest 
imaginable. It is necessary to state 
that this sign must always be written 
downward, or Tumbling down, and cor- 
rectly perpendicular. 



{Table I. Diagram Ji.) 

43.— SIGN No. 2. Col. 1. For Ar- semicircle for ArticulatioQ Ni, I have 
ticulation N». been euided by the forcible analogy ex- 

Reasons : By adopting the covering istingl>etween this sign and the motion 

* Books, we know. *' are read by two very distinct classes of readers : those who. like Pliny, and 
other wise men. read for the sake of gathering instmction ; and those who, like 2oXlas or Bavins, 
read for no other purpose than that of finding fault, and of passbg jadgment apon ideas, expressiona^ 
or focts. the right valae of which they are oftentimes utterly anahle to appreciate, even approxima- 
tively." — [Afontaigne.) We are aware that the critics of this latter class will be ready to condemn 
these repetitions of a primordial idea, without inquiring whether they are intentional on our part, or 
needed in the case. But our object being also that of helping the recoUective powers of those who 
wish " to iofltruct themselves" in the practical knowledge of the System, in the course of their peru- 
sal of it, without much loss of time, we have no doubt but that these mnemotechnic repetitions will be 
appreciated and found acceptable by the studious learner, to whom the real alleviation of «iental 
Uoor will seem more important than the labored polishing of style. 
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of the peo in fonmng the roman or cur- 
sive n* It will be observed that the haiv 
9trokB which h^gins the first part of the 
letter, gives it a rounding inclinatioQ, 
from left to right, but which is still more 
analogically completed, in its relation 
with our equivalent sign, bv the junction 
of the second stroke with tne first. 

44. — This analogy is carried on even 
in the capital letter N, as may be seen 
by beginning the latter at the basis of the 
first stroke, upward, and following the 
ne^ stroke downward. In forming the 



above sign, the pen will have therefore to 
follow the same motion as in forming 
the cursive letter n» 

45. — It is quite imnecessary to add 
anything to demonstrate the perfect anal- 
og of this beautiful, distinct, and easy ^ 
sign: but I will not dismiss it without 
observing how strange it is that since the « 
origin of stenography, every author has 
uniformly taken this very same sign to 
represent the articulation El, while it 
was in itself so characteristically analogi- 
cal of Articulation Ni ! 



{Table I. Diagram A.) 



46.— SIGN No. 3. Col. 1. For Aiv 
ticulation Mt. 

Reasons ; If we put a roman or a cursive 
letter m and n side by side, we see (m-n) 
that the m is by one third the longest, 
horizontally, which gives it an elongated 
shape, which no other letter in the alpha- 
bet possesses. This letter is, besides, 
formed with exactly the same motion of 
the pen as n, and has three main strokes. 

S09V, in forming our equivalent sign Mi, 
e learner will see that its length, from 
the beginning of the loop, is in the same 
proportion with the iipti Ni as that be- 
tween the letters mana n — first analogy ; 
that in forming this sign, the pen follows 
the same rounding motion from the left to 
the right, as in forming the sign Ni, with 
the sole difference of an horizontal depres- 
sion in the completion of the sign and the 
curling of its beginning to form the loop 
of the sign — second analogy ; and that, 
upon the whole, the sign Mi represents, 
in fact, by its form, the curved si^n Ni 
stretched as it were (for our particular 
convenience), upon the bed of another 



Procustes, and sufficiently flattened and 
e'l'O-n'g^'t'e'd to suit our purpose. The 
learner can easily realize the principle 
of these analogies by examining the pro- 
^essive transformations of the sign Ni 
into the sign Mi in plate A., Exam- 
ple 1. 

I am aware that some pimctilious crit- 
ic may be disposed to think that this is 
rather a fanciful way to solve a " problem 
of analogy ;" yet, as we have, in so doing, 
the authority of one of the most ingenious 
authors of modern times, we feel some- 
what encouraged in imitating, in this in- 
stance, a principle of analogical deduction 
which has obtained the approbation of 
all who have made themselves acquaint- 
ed with the curious theories of the cele- 
brated Lavater. Indeed, if this author 
has been able to trace analogically^ the 
"divine form" of the Apollo Belvidere 
from the primitive shape of a f ro^ — why 
may we not as well avail ourselves of 
the same method in drawing forth the 
shape of some of our less propitious 
signs ? . . . 



{Table I. Diagram A.) 



47.— SIGN No. 4, Col. 1. For Artic- 
ulation Rt. 

Reasons : It is necessary first to remark 
that this sign must be made upward, 
from left to right, beginning always at 
the lower end. 

48. — If we trace the cursive letter r, 
we see that out office motions of the pen, 
requisite to form this letter, three have an 
ascending or RUsing direction, namely : 
the first Rising hair-stroke; the next 
hair-stroke which unites the main-stroke 
with its suspended hook ; and the Raising 

{Table I. Diagram A.) 

49. — SIGN No. 5, Col. 1. For Artie- stroke of the capital letter Z, leaning di- 

ulatioQ L{. agonalLy, while the lower horizontal 

Reasons: If we imagine the main branch, bending progressively upwaid. 



hair-stroke, which ends the suspended 
hook. Thus the maiority of the com- 
ponent elements of the cursive letter t, 
having an ascending or Raising direction, 
the letter beginning and ending by a 
Raising stroke ; and the articulation Ri it- 
self, being at once indicative of the word 
Rise or Rising — no sign more analogical, 
and more truthfully representative of this 
letter, could have been adopted for its 
equivalent symbol than the Raising diag- 
onal stroke. 
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slowly curves itself inwardly, we shall 
obtain a series of progressing formst ac- 
cording to the "LaTaterian principle/' 
such as those which are represented in 
Plate A, Ex. 2, and which will finally 
ffire us the derived Sign which has been 
here adopted as the representative sym- 
bol of Articulation LI. 

50. — As it is imperatively necessary 
that there should be a due proportion of 



ascendinf signs in any sort of steno-pho- 
noffraphic writing, in order to counter- 
balance the action of the descending ones, 
and to establish thereby a medium of 
horizoniality in the tracing of the words 
and phrases, — we shall, therefore, trace 
the sign Li upward like the sign Rf, 
LVfiing it up^ as it were, by the help of 
a sudden impulse, from its spring-like 
basis. 



( Tahle L Diagram A.) 



51. -SIGN No. 6,* Col. 1. For Artic- 
ulation Shi. 

Reasons : The characteristic letter for 
Articulation Snt, in the written articula- 
tions of our diagram is Si plus Hi. Snt 
is evidently an articulation composed of 
our suspensive or hissing S\ plus CHi, 
both pronounced with a species of con- 
traction exactly analogical to that of our 
th (see paragr. 87) ; but the two articula- 
tions mingle with each other so suddenly, 
that the hissing S' is changed into Artic- 
ulation Si, which articulation, taking the 
place of the suspensive Ti, in Articula- 
tion Cni (pronounced like T'Cnt), fives 
us that sort of S'plaSH^ sound which we 
find in Articulation Sni. The Articulation 
Sh{, therefore, having such a direct con- 
nexion with Si, by adopting a sign which 
would bear an analogical resemblance 
with the capital letter S, as illustrated in 
Ex. 3, Plate A, line 2, it would perfectly 



well answer our purposes and intent^pna, 
since it would be q\iiie difficult to make 
a sign more analogical, and more conve- 
nient in its phonographic delineation. 
Yet, as in the steno-phonographic use of 
this sign three motions of the pen would 
be required, by adopting the Sn^riveling 
sign which corre8[>onds to the present ar- 
ticulation in our diagram, we shall have 
the double advantage of economizing one 
and a half motions of the pen in its pho- 
nographic delineation, and of indicating 
by its form its analogical origin* Indeed, 
by consulting the remaining figures in the 
same Example already referred to, it wril 
be seen that our present sign for Sni is 
nothing but a progressive modification 
of the leading representative sign for the 
same articulation, obtained by the same 
sequential process from which we have 
derived our articulation signs Mi and 
LI. 



(Table I. Diagram A.) 



52.— SIGN No. 6,*» Col. 1. For Artic- 
ulation Cni. 

Reasons : The true characteristic letter 
of the written articulation Chi, is unques- 
tionably the letter C — the very name of 
which, besides, is almost indicative of that 
of the Articulation itself. Among the 
four elementary curving signs (paragr. 33) 
the one most analogical to C is the Jfacing 



semi-circle C . We will therefore adopt 
it as the phonographic Sjnnbol of this 
articulation. The learner will soon see. 
besides, that as a phonographic si^n, it 
is very easily and naturally traced, that it 
is read with ^reat distinctness, and that 
it readily unites with any following or 
preceding sign in the formation of pho- 
nographic words. 



( Tahle I. Diagram A . ) 



53.— SIGN No. 7, Col. 1. For Artic- 
ulation Ei. 

Reasons: In those European alphabets 
which reject E, Q and C are generally 
used as substitutes. We may, therefore, 
consider ourselves at libert^ to derive 
our sign for articulation Et from the let- 
ter Q ; and by subjecting it to the Lava- 
terian process, already alluded to in para- 
graph 46, we eventually produce the form 
of a receiving curve. Hence the origin 
of I he above sign for our articulation Ei, 



which is the lower half of the capital 
letter Q progressively derived, as illus- 
trated in Ex. 4, Plate A, where the 
learner will see that one of the forms can 
be made easily to resemble a yv/'* ^J 
adding a trifling appendage to that which 
already exists beneath the letter Q, in the 
shape of a small cue, from which that 
letter probably derived its alphabetical 
name. 

54. — I cannot dismiss this- convenient 
and most analogical sign, without making 
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the same remark which I haTe already 
made in regard to the sign of Articu- 
latioQ Ni. I allude to the strange perti- 
nacity with which almost all authors on 
stenography have adopted this sign, from 
She] ton to Prerost, to represent the Ar- 
ticulation Nl, while they have uniformly 
used the only natural and analogical in* 
veritd curve for EL I cannot conceive 



how this forcible analogy did not strike 
one of the numerous authors (that I know 
of at least) who have written on Stenog- 
raphy. Mr. Isaac Pitman goes still far- 
ther than any other in this question of 
anti-analoffy, for he represents his con- 
sonant Ei by the straight horizontal dash 
of our Si, (!) 



( Table I. Diagram A.) 



55.— SIGN Na 8. Col. 1. For Artic- 
ulation Ft. 

Reasons: This sign is traced down* 
ward, from left to right. The letter Vi, 
Correlative of Fi, is the onlv letter of the 
common alphabet which nas its main 
stroke traced uninterruptedly downtoard 
from le/t to right. 

It will therefore suffice to say that the 
sign is originated simply from this con- 
ditional analogy, to justify its adoption, 

{Table I 

56.— SIGN No. 9, Col. 1. For Artic^ 
ttiation Pi 

Reasons : I must avow that the ** an- 
alogical reasons'* for my adoption of this 
sign do not stand on so good a basis as in 
the preceding cases, and therefore I rather 
omit them, and simply say : that by adopt- 
ing this primitive form for our Articula- 
tion-Sign Pi, we complete the harmony of 
our alphabet with a sign which, both in 
its purely phonographic and steno-pho- 



namelv : that it is the main stroke of the 
capital letter V, the Correlative Articula- 
tive of Primitive Articulation Fl. Expe- 
rience will convince the learner that auer 
the Primitive Signs Sf, Ri, and Li, this 
is one of the most ready signs in the 
alphabet, owing to its left to right run- 
ning direction, and that it unites with 
great facility and distinctness with any 
preceding or following symbol. 



Diagram A.) 

nographic capacity, possesses the advan- 
tage of uniting moet readily and distinctly 
with any preceding or following sign. I 
may remark, however, that another rea- 
son for the adoi>tion of this sign is, that 
its inward direction being less propitious 
in steno-phonographic 'writing, and the 
Articulation Pi being less frequent in 
words, it answers letter for Pi than 
would a more useful sign. 



C0R0LLJLR7. 



57. — The characteristic and analogical 
features of our Primitive Articulations 
having been thus so satisfactorily deduced, 
we will now proceed to draw, /rom each 
of these Primitive Signs, a, corresfond- 
iNo SIGN equivalent to each Correlative 
Articulation, either Simple or Compound; 
and this we will do wriHOUT jlddino a 
SINGLE ARBiTRART SIGN, or any One dif- 
fering from these Primitives by anything 
but a phonographic modification ot their 
elementary forms. 

58. — ^As the new signs thus derived 
will, notwithstanding, possess in their 
form a characteristic and perfect indi- 
viduality, though immediately originatincr 
from the Primitive Signs, the learner wiQ 
have additional reasons to approve of the 
logical perfection of the system, for he 
will see that, as soon as the first eleven 
Primitive Signs are known, all the Deriv- 
ative Articulations, Correlatives^and Com- 



pounds, are also immediately learnt ; and 
that he has simply to master the knowh 
edge of -only eleven signs, to possess at 
once a knowledge of all the other signs, 
since he will be guided to them by the 
simplest principle of analogical deduc- 
tion. 

59. — But before proceeding to this se- 
ries of collateral illustrations, and in imi- 
tation of our well known Memotechnic 
precepts for- abbreviating the labor of re- 
taining ideas in the memory by means of 
some synthetical formula drawn from the 
nature of the things to be remembered^— 
I will here suggest a short series of Mne- 
motechnic analogies between the form of 
the signs aod the sound of their names, 
by which they can be retained at once, 
even by the most unretentive memory ; 
indeed, to attain this desirable end, the 
learner will have simply to remember 
the following associates, viz: 
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0. Si -► S'lide«. 

*1. Tl 1 T'umbles. 

2. Ni /^ N»od8. 

3. Mi ^ M'arks. 



IINEUOTBCHMIC DIAGRAMS. 

4. Ri ^ R'ises. 

5. Li o L*eap8. 
6a- Shi "^^ SH'riyels. 



6b. Chs 
7. Kl 



arCh'es. 



8. Fl N F'alla- 

9. Pt / P'lants. 



60.— N. B. The learner will obsenre 
that the arrovhVike point added to the 
signs not onl^ gives an idea of the direc' 
Hon, but also gives to each sign a species 
of bodily individuality^ which helps to the 
idea of their persontfieation. Thus, for 
example, the sign Ni seems, in fact, to 
be the T'mnbling Ti plunging downward, 
while Mi seems in reality lobe aiM'ing 
at some horizontal M'ark. The analogy 
between Si and the fork-tongued Shiake, 
is emphatically completed. Li seems, in 
fact, to curve round its lower eztremitr 
to L*eap up by a spring-like detention or 
it Shi, seems eflfectiveiy to be Sn'rirel- 
ing along while Chi, is in the action of 
arCh*ing itself, as if making a CH^erful 
bow in a CH*inese-like fashion. The mo* 
tion of Fi is actually that of an arrow 
F'alling oFF, while Pi seems to Plant 
like a P'ike thrown to the ground. It is 
needless to mention Ri and Qi, which 
speak plainly enough for themselves. 

61. — By pronouncing successively the 



Articulations in their regular order, the 
learner will experience immediately that 
the derivative words will come at once 
to his lips ; and by tracinjg^ the Sign indi- 
cated by the word, he will be agreeably 
surprised to see that one or two perusals, 
at most, will be all that is necessary to 
learn, not only these Primitive Signs, but, 
as I have already said, and as will soon 
be demouRtrated, a// the Correlative Ar- 
ticulation Signs of this apparently crowd- 
ed diagram. 

Yet, as the learning of the respective 
position of each Articulation in the series 
can be reduced to a still greater degree, 
of rapidity, by adhering more closely to 
the pruciplesof Mnemotechnic alleviation 
which I have given in mv '* Lectures," 
we will now make a Mnemolechnic 
phrase, in each syllable of which will be 
found a distinct indication of each Primi- 
tive Articulation in their regular order of 
position. I will first propose the follow- 
mg sbort Latin phrase: 



SaTaNe ! MoRaLia oTia CaVeBo f* 



Here all the Articulations are found, 
minus ChI, and with the slight difference 
of Vt and Bi in eavebo, for Fi and Pi, 



which must be restored by the reader. 
The second formula will be the follow- 
ing one, in English : 



SweeT hoNey May ReLiSn a JocKey or a FoP.f 



Here all the Primitive Articulations are 
represented with the sinsle exception of 
Cni, rendered by Zni, which must be re- 
stored to its Primitive sound T'Cnt. The 
italic connectives ** or d*^ must, of course, 
be neglected, as well as the guttural or 
Transitive Articulation Hi in Aoney. 

In order to show the application of the 



same principle to other modem languages, 
I will add the following formula in the 
French language, for the use of the 
French learners of the system : It will be 
perceived that it contains all the Prim- 
itive Articulations in their regular order 
and with the single exception of Ji for 
Chi. 



Sot, Tu Nous Mens, Rends Les Chants Joyeu* Qas Fit Pan4 



The method of using these formulas 
advantageously may require some illus- 
trative direction. The following b the 
manner in which the learner mav pro- 
ceed in getting out his signs from them. 

(C7*As you pronounce the words, put 



down in a perpendicular line all the 
sounding Articulations; and then, de- 
riving from them the personifying words 
of para^r. 59, go on putting each Sign 
by the side of each Articulation. 

Our intention in offering these mnemo- 



* O Satan I »hall I ihun retigioun leisure ! . . . 

t Sabanderstanding. of coarse, that the grammatical constnictton of the phraae wovld be thou, 
a jockey or a fop may reli$h iweet honey, 
t "Stop I Hum pfayent wrong . . . give im the joyous tun€*firtt ttnng h^ Pan /" ~a rebuke which may 



be sttppoaed to be add 



I by a panctUioas dUeUanti to a bad mtttacian play hag or ainguig wrong 
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teeknic pkfmaes being simply to render 
llie labor of leuning more ensy, and also 
to save much precious time, wbich tbe 
learner maj apply to i^reat advantage in 
tbe immediate practice of tbe system* as 
it is true tbat by tbeir belp be can learn 
our alphabet «l eacc We hope, there> 
fore, tbat tbe critical reader will oyerlook 
the imperfection of tbe fonnoUs, in hwot 



of tbe presiding intention to wbkb they 
owe tbeir presence in this work. 

As ibe learner can easily apply for 
himself tbe same principle in tbe case of 
tbe other diagrams^ we will here limit 
these mnemotechnic associations, and 
proceed at once to tbe analogical con* 
stmcdon of oar DeriYatiye or Correlative 
Signs. 



SECTION THIRD. 



ANALOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE CORREUTIYE ARTICUUTIONS. 



SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. 



Thx Sikfls Cobxslatits Signs. 
{Diagram A. Coiumm S.) 



62. — ^Bt casting a cursory glance at 
tbe second column of Diagram A, of tbe 
same Table, the learner will perceive at 
once tbat every Sign for every Correlative 
Articulation is exactly tbe one adopted 
for each Primitive^ with this single va- 
riation or modification, namely : that eve- 
ry Primitive Simple Sign of the first col- 
umn begins with a small hop which, 
although giving a distinct form to each 
Sign, yet changes nothing in their primi- 
tive appearance. Now, whatever may 
be thought of the phonographic value of 
our Primitive Signs, it will doubtless be 
granted, without hesitation, that it would 
have been very difficult to adhere more 
closely to our principle of analogical der- 
ivations, in the formation of the Signs, 
by any other process of modification uan 
the one which we have here followed. 

63.— Indeed, not onl^ does this princi- 
ple of modification maintain the strictest 
analogy in the form of the Correlative 
Signs with their Primitive equivalents, 
but it carries the analogy even to the 



phonetic character or mronunciation of 
each Correlative Articulation. 

64. — ^I will now explain the follovriog 
proposition : 

65.— The Primitive Articulations hav« 
ing a soAer pronunciation, and their rep- 
resentative signs (Mi and Ll purposely 
excepted) oriffinaung from the simplest 
geometrical Jorms, their lighter appear- 
ance bears, necessarily, a corresponding 
analogy with their softer pronuncia* 
tion. 

66. — But the Correlative Articulations 
being distinguished from their Primi- 
tives by a keavitr pronunciation, and the 
Correlative Signs of our alphabet being 
rendered heavier by their modifying loop, 
it follows, necessarily, that their heavier 
appearance is analo^cal to their heavier 
degree of pronunciation.* 

' 67.— I have said that Ml and LC were 
intentional exceptions in the series of our 
Primitive Articulation Signs. The fol- 
lowing are my reasons for these apparent 
exceptions : 



( Table I. Diagram A.) 



68. — Ml and Ll having no Correlative 
Articulations, it unavoidaoly follows that 



the presence of those two hoped Signs in 
the column of our Correlative Simples 



* For iUantratiTe arguments in favor of oar reaaons for namlnff »oft Ardcalationa tboM which have 
been called hard Articnlations. and vice veraa, by the old scliool, for centariet pait. the reader is re- 
ferred to a special Note, at the end of this part of the work, where we believe it will be seen tbat out 
views ou this ortboepic qaestion are not altogether withoat a rational foundation. 
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would answer no purpose whatever, as 
Correlatives of analugicai Primitive Sim- 
ple Signs — and this is the main reason why, 
instead of undertaking to form a Primi- 
tive Sign of which these might have been 
the looped Correlative Simples, I have 
thopght it simpler and more proper to 

glace them, at once, among the Primitive 
imple Signs. My secondary reason is, 
that owing to the peculiarity of construc- 
tion which, like Rt, deprives Ml and Ls 
of Correlative Articulations, if, for the 
mere sake of absolute uniformity in the 
diagram, we should put them among the 



Correlative Simples, an inharmonious 
vacancy would be left in the first column 
of our diagram, and we should have to 
say that Mt and Li have no Primitive 
Articulations, which would be a false in- 
terpretation. 

69. — For a conclusive answer to the 
general objection made by Stenographers 
against looped and curved Signs, in the 
steno-phonographic applications of these, 
the reader is referred to Gen. Introduce 
tion. We will now proceed to the Com- 
pound Correlatives of the next colunms 
of the same diagram. 



IL 

The Compound Cosselatite Signs. 



{Diagram A. Columns 3, 4, 5, 6.) 



70. — By pronouncing a certain class of 
words, such, for example, as: S^apent, 
C^Rberus, miS^R, wiS^R, RusS^l, par- 
C^L, damS^L, MoSeLLe, &c., it will be 
seen that the Articulations ^R and ih 
are so intimately connected with the 
Primitive Articulations Si and Zi, which 
precede them, that they strike the ear as 
li* both articulations were but a single 
one. 

71. — There is another class of words 
(diagr. C, col. 1, 2, 3, 4), in which the 
two Articulations Ri and Li so completely 
mingle with the preceding Articulations 
that they seem almost to unite with 
each other, as one articulation, as can 
be seen in the example given hereafter, 
(Section V). Some words even contain 
these two kinds of articulations at the 
same time, as is shown in the same sec- 
tion above mentioned. And, finally (di- 
agram C, col. 5-6), there are words 
(Section V.) which contain no less than 
three distinct articulations which strike 
the ear at the same time, just as if they 
formed but one. Those articulations, as 
can be seen, are Li and Ri, preceded by i 
or ^R, which always unite well with the 
articulations which precede them, as will 
be demonstrated in the proper place here- 
after, when we shall speak of the Signs 
and Articulations of diagram C. 

72. — If then it were possible for us to 



make a distinct sign which would rep- 
resent these actually Compound Articulo' 
tionsy by simply modifying^ without the 
possibility or confusion, each Primitive 
Sign with an analogical character, de* 
rived from the other signs — avoiding 
scrupulously the addition ofany arbitrary 
sign to our eleven Primitive and Simple 
Correlative ones — the principle which 
would enable us to solve such an hnpor- 
XRni phonographic problem, would doubt- 
less be highly acceptable to the intelligent 
learner. \JC^ Bv casting a glance at col- 
umns 3, 4, 5, and 6 of diagram A, table I, 
and at the signs of the six divisions of 
diagram C, same table, the learner, how- 
ever slightlv acquainted he may be, thus 
far, wim the Primitive and Correlative 
Simple Signs of columns 1 and 2, of the 
first diagram, — the learner, I say, will per- 
ceive at once how ha|)pily, and simply at 
the same time, this important problem 
has been solved, and how characteristic- 
ally the distinct Sign for each one of these 
derivative Compound Articulations has 
been modified. Indeed, it will be seen 
that there is not a single arbitrary sign 
introduced in the whole series, and that 
every one has had its form originated 
from the prototypic form of the Primitive 
and Correlative Simples, with only the 
slight modifications explained in the fol 
lowing remarks : 
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III. 

PiuiLiBT CoMFoxnn) Abticulations WITH....«r. 
(Diagram A. Cpl. 3.) 



73.— The modification by which this 
series of Compoimd Articulations with 
iR is obtained consists, simply, in begirt' 
ning the looped signs of the Correlatiye 
Simple with a projecting hair'Strohe an- 
alogical with the rising articulation Ri. 

74. — ^Experience would soon teach the 
learner that these Compound Signs unite 



most distinctly and with the greatest 
facility with any other preceding Sign ; 
yet, in anticipation of further illustrations 
which will be subsequently given of their 
reciprocal union with all the Sifns, we 
subjoin a series of corroboratiye Illustra- 
tions which will be found in Examples 
5 and 6, Plate A. 



IV. 



Secondabt Cohpound Cobbelatiyes in er, of Colvhn 4. 



{Same Diagram.) 



75. — ^In the case of the Compound Signs 
of column 4 — t. e. the Correlative of the 
Compound Articulations with er — the 
learner will observe that their analogical 
and characteristic distinction consists sim- 
ply in haying their loops preceded also 
by the hair-stroke Ri, double the size, 
at least, of those of the Correlative Sim- 
ples. Indeed, as I have already remarked, 
a Qorrelative Articulation bemg heavier, 
in pronunciation, than a Simple one, 
(which we have characterized by the 



sroaH loop for the Primitive Correlatives,) 
and the Articulations of Column 4 beine 
properly the Sub-correlatives of those of 
column 3, the analogical principle of 
modification is still here most naturally 
followed, by mereljr doubling the size of 
the loopy which gives to toe sign that 
heavier appearance which corresponds 
so well with the heavier degree of pro- 
nunciation of all the Correlative Articu- 
lations. 



V. 

Pbohtivb CoHPOTTifD Abticitlations WlTH....e/. 
{C6lumns 5 and 6, same Diagram.) 



76. — The round loop is the natural 
characteristic of Sign Li : but as we have 
already used the smaller and the larger 
loop, either simple, or modified with er, 
if we now take the double-sized loop, 
without modification of any kind, to rep- 
resent the Primaries of the Articulations 
compounded with e/, we shall thus obtain 



a new series of Compound Articulations 
of a most distinct character, and strictly 
analogical, as can be seen by the signa 
of column 5. As these series of signs 
speak plainly enough for themselves, it 
would be superfluous to add a word 
more to point out their intrinsic excel- 
lence. 
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The CoMFOxmD Cosrelatites of Coluun 6. 
(Same Diagram.) 



77. — As the loops of the PTimitive 
Compound with el are very large, being 
at least double the size of the Correiatiye 
Simples of column 2, nothing will be 
easier in the process of writing than to 
give a heavier stroke of the pen upon the 
loop of the same signs, whenever we 
•hall have to use the Correlative or 
heavier Articulation of the Primitive 
compounded with el. 



78. — ^6y this simple modification, we^ 
shall again obtain a series of signs most 
characteristically distinct, and perfectly 
analogical, since besides being the same 
signs as their Primitive Compounds, they 
will receive and present a heavier ap- 
pearance, accordin§[ admirably with the 
heavier pronunciation of a Correlative 
Articulation. 



SECTION FOURTH. 

TRANSITIVE ARTICULATIONS. 
I. 

Articulated Sounds. 
(Diagram B. Columns 1, 2, 3.) 



79. — In my •• Mnemotechny,*^ I have, 
without any hesitation, classified the 
Sounds produced by the letters W, H, Y,^ 
as <* Articulated Sounds,*' and nullified 
them, in the formation of my Mnemo- 
technic sentences, as holding an exact 
central position between the Articulations 
and the Sounds: hence the origin of the 
name which I have given to them, and 
which I shall still preserve. 

By pronouncing in succession Hi and 
Yi, the learner will see, in fact, that both 
these Articulations can be uttered with- 
out the slightest assistance from the ar- 
ticulating organs, except perhaps an im- 
perceptible undulation of the tongue in 
the case of Yi. Yet, this pronunciation 
is not entirely that of a pure Sound, 
originated absolutely from the larynx, 
since it requires a sort of undulating re- 
iteration from the lungs to produce them. 
Nor is it that of a distinct Articulation, 
since none of the articulating organs is 
ostensibly put into action to utter them. 
But as tne undulating reiteration from 
the lun^ which is necessary to produce 
them gives them more the character of 
an Articulation than that of a Sound ; as 
also the reason* which compelled the au- 
thor, in that case, to nullify them in his 



Mnemotechny, does not exist here ; and 
inasmuch as in Phonography every shade 
of pronunciation, however slight, Deeds 
to be represented by a distinct and special 
sign, we shall therefore constitute these 
'* Articulated Sounds,*' including their 
leader Wi, into regular Articulations. 

It will be observed, that as regards Wi, 
there can be no doubt but that it is a pure 
Articulation, since it cannot be pro- 
nounced without the full assistance of 
the lips. Yet, as a philological writer re- 
marks, if it is admitted that the vowel u 
is a Primitive Sound, (although it cannot 
be freely pronounced without some percep- 
tible assistance from the tongue,) W i, fa^ 
ing, not only in name but in body, a 
double u, represented by two v v, (a letter 
which the ancients pronounced like «,) 
Wi, I say, can as reasonablv stand as the 
Sound of^which it is twice tne equivalent : 
but as it is, nevertheless, distinctly artiC' 
ulated in pronunciation, in order to com- 
pensate the difference, we will keep it in 
the place which was assigned to it in my 
Mnemotechny, viz., at tne head of the 
Articulated Sounds; and in accordance 
with their ambieuous origin, we will 
name them as they are in the diagram, 
(Col. 4, 5, 6,) f. e. Articulated Sounds, 



* That of not exceeding the ten arithmetical fignret by having more than ten coiresponding 
ArtictdatioDa 
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II. 
TsANSiriYB-AsTICULATED SoUNDS. 

{Diagram B. Columns 1, 2, 3.) 



80. — The learner will percei?e at once 
that here also our principle of analogy in 
forms has been closely followed in regard 
to these three important signs. Indeed 
the sign Wi is naade of a double horizon- 
tal stroke which resembles the half of 
letter W, lying in the same position -< 
This sign is rapidly made in our phono* 
ffraphic writing, and unites readily and 
distinctly with any other preceding or 
following sign, besides being perfectly 
legible. 

81.— The sign HI is made of the first 

stroke of the capital letter J^'m. the 

cursive hand-writing, minus the rounding 
hair'Stroke at the top, which answers to 
characterize the same Articulation, in our 
Compound of the same sound with er. 
The learner will observe that this sipn 
has the exact shape of the cursive or m- 

clined letter /. Now, as the Spanish 

jotaf or J, is pronounced exactly like Ar- 
ticulation Hi, strongly accentuated from 
the larynx, or upper part of the throat, 
by simply modifying the signs for these 
articulations, as I have done (see Foreign 
Characteristics, diagram F), the analogy 
will be still more strengthened, and the 
signs made more important. The same 
sign may therefore be used both for the 
Spanish jota and the Hebrew cheth, 
which have the same strongly-aspirated 
Sound. This si^ is easily made, is very 
legible, and unites very readily and dis- 
tinctly, and bears, as can be seen, most 



characteristically the modifications in er 
and e/. 

82. — The sign Yi, which is made «;»- 
wardf in beginning by the lower hook, is 
exactlv the top of letter Y, or y, pro- 
longed uvward, by extending the joining 
hair-strolce of the head, instead of lower- 
ing the pen to form the second or main 
stroke or the letter. The learner sees 
that its modifications in er and el are dis- 
tinctly carried out ; it is a very distinct 
sign, very legible, and unices readily with 
any other sign. 

83. — The learner will observe how 
happily our principle of modifying the 
signs by the loops and the er hair-sfroke, 
has enabled us to represent here the Cor- 
relative hard in er and el Compounds of 
Primitive or soft Articulations Wi and 
Hi, — a principle as happily carried out, 
in the adjoining portion of the same dia- 
gram in the case of our ** Normal Com- 
pound Articulations;" for there is no 
doubt that the Articulations Wi and Hi, 
are alternately soil and hard, as, for ex- 
ample, in the words Week, Weariness, 
Welsh, (soft) ; Wheel, Wheiher, Where, 
(hard) ; Hostler, Hour, Honor, (soft) ; 
,^ouse, -Heresy, ^Torse, (hard). The 
apostrophe which follows H'l in the dia- 
gram indicates that the corresponding 
siffns must always be pronounced softly, 
while the Correlative of the lower line 
must be pronounced with a stronger as- 
piration. Yi stands as an exception to 
this rule, for it furnishes no heavy sound 
of pronunciation. 



III. 

Primordial Compound ARTictJi.ATioir8. 

{Diagram B. Columns 4, 5, 6.) 



84. — It is a fact very easily ascertained, 
having been established by me in my Lec- 
tures, that the Articulation Xi (whether 
pronounced like eX, or xXi), is a plain 
Compound of Articulations Ei and Si, 
when it has the soft pronunciation of a 
Primitive, as in the words : eXcise, coaX- 
er, eXcel ; and a compound of GhI, and 
Zi, when it has the nard pronunciation 



of a Correlative, as in the words exist- 
ence, eXertion, eXhilaration, where the 
letter X is pronounced as in eKCise, 
coaECer, eECel; eGZistence, eGZer- 
tion, eGZilaration. 

85. — The same duality of composition 
existing in regard to the English T*h 
(/e, aich), on the principles which will be 
aemonstrated hereafter, it follows natu- 
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rally^ that both these Articulations are 
properly named, as they are above, " Pri' 
mordial Compound Articulations," and 
that their proper place, in our phono- 
graphic alphabet, is also that whicn they 
occupy in the diagram, between the 
** Transitive-Articulated Sounds," and 
the " Irregular Compound Articula- 
tions." 

86. — ^For the Primitive Compound Xi 
(pronounced alwa3r8 K*Si), we will use the 
8if^ which, in its immeaiate appearance, 
will offer the greatest resemblance to the 
cursive letter x that can be formed with 
the pen. The learner will see that a 
more convenient sign could not have been 
made to answer our purpose than the one 
which I have adopted. It could not be 
made more analogical, since it is, in its 
form, almost the alphabetical cursive let- 
ter X itself, horizontally inclined. Expe- 
rience will show that this sign unites 
most readily with any preceding or foU 
lowing sign ; and the learner will observe 
that Its modifications in er and el (col- 
umns 5 and 6), are as characteristically 
rendered as in any of the preceding Ar- 
ticulation Signs, either in their Primor- 
dial or Correlative forms. 

87. — The same duality of composition, 
as I have already remarked, has also 
been discovered lately to exist between 
the English T*h {te, aich). It is unques- 
tionably true that our Th soA (th*ink, 
fai*tM, is a pure compound of T, imper^ 
ceptioly pronounced with the tip of the 
tongue, in a very contractive way, and 
hissing Si, or Ci, pronounced also in a 
very coTitractive or suspensive manner; 
while its Correlative or harder pronun- 
ciation (^Aough, brea/Ae), is a very sen- 
sible compound of Di, and hissing Zi. 
The proof of this assertion (however 
startling it may appear, from its novelty, 
for I believe that I have the honor to be 
the first philologist who ever made this 
nice discrimination), may be ascertained 
by the following experiment : If you ask 
a foreigner, a Frenchman, for example, 
to pronounce the words ^Aing and faif A, 
Mough and brea/Ae, he will invariably 
pronounce them : Sink, hcd, z6, and 
breeze. But if you tell him that the pro- 
nunciation of the Primitive, or soft Vh, is 
a Sound holding an exact medium be- 
tween Ti and Si, pronounced contractive^ 
/y, and that its harder or Correlative 
pronunciation holds equally an exact me- 
dium between Di and Zi, pronounced also 
eontractiveltf — he will inevitably succeed 
in attaining this pronunciation (common- 



ly deemed so difficult by foreigners), and 
soon pronounce it with the same degree 
of exactness as when it is articulated 
by a native. It is, in fact, only when a 
foreign ear has been enabled to seize the 
true character of this medium shade of 
Sound, that this English Compound T'h 
can be correctly pronounced by a foreign 
tongue. 

88. — If, therefore, it is unquestionable, 
or at once admitted, that the T'h is, in 
fact, an Articulation compounded of both 
contracting Ti and hissing Si, blended, as 
it were, into each other — then, in order 
to adhere with stricmess to our princi- 
ple of analogy, it was necessary to rep- 
resent this binary Artictilation iy a sign 
which would at once show the distinct 
characteristics of the two different signs 
from which it was originated. It will 
be readily allowed that this was an im- 
portant Phonographic problem to solve, 
since the T'h is one of the most frequent 
Articulations in the English language, 
both in its Primitive and Correlative 
forms. 

89. — The learner will notice (diagram 
B, line 3, col. 4) how happily this steno- 
phonographic aesideratum has been pro- 
vided for. I have simply struck the per* 
pendicular sign Ti, with the waving un- 
dulation of our possessive orAwtn^Si, 
and given thus to our phonographic al- 
phabet one of its most frequent, distinct, 
and useful signs. It will also be observed 
that our principles of modifying the 
Primitive into the Correlative forms, are 
as distinctly rendered in this as in the 
other instances. 

90. — The apostrophe which separates 
the Th' from its qualifying t, signifies 
that the corresponding si^ns must be pro- 
nounced softly, as in /Amk, brofA, Mer- 
mometer, Be^Ael ; while those of the 
Correlative must be pronounced hard, as - 
in though, ra<Aer, &c. 

91.--Having already spoken (para. 40) 
of the beautiful analogy, in the contrac- 
tive and possessive case, of our hissing 
sign Si, which completes the present di- 
agram, no further mention of this elegant 
and very distinct analogical sign is re- 
quired. It is only necessary to mention, 
that the two preceding soft Articulations 
ThVi, and ShVi, of the same diagram, 
are merely complemental, and to be used 
in such words as thrill, xAroud, «Arink, 
&:c. The learner will see, in our illus- 
trative Plates, how all these signs are to 
be written in their phonographic combi- 
nations. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICULATIONS-IRREGULAR SERIES. 



I. 

CoKFOtrND WITH ft AMD lu 

{Diagram C. Columns 1 and 2.) 



92. — ^I hare already remarked (paragr. 
70), that there was a class of words in 
which the two Articalations ri and it so 
completely mingle with the preceding 



1. 


TRinity, 


2. 


DRilling, 


1. 


FReedom, 


2. 


VRille (fr.) 


1. 


beeTLE, 


2. 


fidDLe, 


1. 


afFLiction, 


2. 


enseVLir (fr.) 



it will be seen, in fact, that the Articula- 
tions marked bv the capital letters are 
pronoonced so closely together, that they 
seem to form but one. 



Articulations, that they seem to unite 
with each other like one Articulation. If 
we pronounce, for example, the follow- 
ing words : 

3. CRiminal, 4. GReeting, 

3. PRimitive, 4. BRick, 

3. bucKLe, 4. buGLe, 

3. peoPLe, 4. caBLe, &c., 

93. — Some words which I have already 
alluded to, contain even these two kinds 
of Articulations at the same time, as is 
shown in the following examples : 



TReBLe, 



CRaDLe, 



BRftTLe, 



pro- 



where the four Articulations are 
nounced in two distinct periods. 

94. — ^And finally, other words (same 
diagram, col. 5, and 6) contain no less 
than three Articulations which surike the 



taTLeR, 
triFLeR, 



fidDLer, 
traVelLeR, 



FRecELe, &c.. 



ear at the same time as if they formed 
but one. These Articulations are U and 
ir mingled with the Articulations which 
precede them, as will be seen in the fol- 
lowing examples : 



CLeRk, 
simPleR, 



smugGLeR, 
ramBLeR, &c., 



where the three Articulations of the capi- 
tal letters are pronounced so rapidly^ as 
to sound to the ear like a single Articu- 
lation. 

95. — In the natural order of phono- 
graphic spelling, the words in which 
these Articulations are found would ne- 
cessarily require one siffn for each. Thus, 
for ei&mple, the word Scribbler would 
be written si' kt' ri' hi' li' ri', making 



no less than six Articulation-signs, &e- 
sides the qualif^iujg Sound-signs. If, 
therefore, our pnnciples of madificaiion 
could permit us to form a series of signs 
analogous with those of our Primitive 
Articulations, in their radical character- 
istics, there is no doubt that, in this re- 
sult, there would again be obtained the 
solution of another problem of no less 
steno-phonographic importance. 



II. 



{The Signs of Diagram C.) 



96. — ^The learner will see by the signs 
of the six columns of diagram C, how 
successfully this important principle has 
been applied. Indeed, the aoalogy with 
the Primitive signs could not be more 



strictly adhered to, since the body, or 
main characteristic feature of each sign, 
is exactly the same as in the Simple 
Primitive signs, with the sole exception 
of such a modification of the sign as hav 
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not yet been used in the pfevious diag^ram. 
Thus, for example, all the signs of the 
first line modified with Articulations Ti 
and Di, are analogous, in their form, to 
those of the Primitive Sign Tt and its 
Correlative Dt. The hair-stroke which 
begins TH, in the shape of a hook, from 
leu to right, upward, is the analogical 
indication of the presence of the Articu- 
lation Ri, sub-component member of this 
Compound Articulation. In the case of 
Drt„ the hair-stroke is made from right 
to leA, by analogy with the direction of 
the characteristic loop of Correlative Di. 

97.— When Tt. combines with Lt, in 
T/i, the Sign is made with a primitive 
Simple loop on the left side, at the top, 
indicative of the presence of Articulation 
L«. Then comes the larger loop to 
represent its Correlative Sign, in confor- 
mity with our principle of analogical de- 
duction (paragr. 75). 

98. — But when we come to the modifi- 
cation of Ti with Li and eR, in TL<;R 
and DL^R, an essential modification is 
required, not in the formation of the 
Signs precisely, but in their phonographic 
position. The sequential manner of 
forming these Compound Signs would 
naturally consist (according to the rule 
set down in paragr. 73) in adding the 
projecting hair-stroke Rt to the small 
Primitive and lar^e Correlative loop of 
111 and D/i, standm^ in their natural po- 
rtion, as illustrated in Ex. 7, Plate A ; yet 
as in the junction of these latter Signs 
with some of the preceding ones (St, Mi, 
and Rt, for example), the larger correlative 
loop would unite rather unharmoniously, 
I have thought it more convenient to 
cjian^e the position of these Signs, as they 
are given in the diagram under considera- 
tion ; hence the union of the hair-stroke 
with any following Sign will be accom- 
plished with greater facility than it would 
at the beginning. However, the Signs, as 
exemplified in Ex. 7, Plate A, may be used 
by the adept, if he chooses, without any 
practical disadvantage. 

99. — The other signs of the diagram be- 
'm^ made exactly on the same analogical 
pnnciple, it is unnecessary to enter into 
the same minute detail, in regard to their 
individual formation. I will simply call 
the learner's attention to this fact, which 
will show the sequential intention which 
has been throughout presiding over the 
construction of our alphabet, namely: 
that the compoimd combinations of Ki 
bear all the presence of this Primitive 



Articulation, in the same manner as we 
find Tt in all its compound combinations. 
So it is with regard to the compound Fi 
and Pi, which Primitive Articulations 
rule the form of their respective combina- 
tions in the two series. 

100. — The simplicity and comprehen- 
siveness of these modifications will be too 
obvious to the intelligent learner to need 
any further comments. I will simply 
remark that there are other double and 
treble Compound Articulations of the 
same nature, from which original Com- 

Sound Sounds or derivative ones might 
avc been made. Thus, for example, we 
miffht have modified those of columns 1 
and 2, (t. e. Tri and DW ) in eL soft and 
a Correlative hard Sound bv makinff 
TrcI, DRel, CkcI, Gnel, Fiel, VRel, 
PRel, BRel. But several causes concur 
to prevent this multiplication of signs, 
namely : 

101. — First: The Articulations of col- 
umns 3, 4, 5, 6, of the same diagram, 
admitting not of such modifications with 
e/, it would have caused a useless break 
in the harmony of our diagram. 

102. — Second : Some of the Primitive 
Signs havin|r already been exhausted in 
their derivations, we could find no distinct 
analogical ones for these limited mod- 
ifications without associating with them 
some arbitrary modifications. And be- 
fore introducing an arbitrary sign in the 
system, we would rather proscribe the 
use of any compound articulation sign 
whatever. 

103.— Third: The words in which 
these modifications would occur are so 
seldom used, that they can as well be 
written with all their component Artic- 
ulations. Thus, for example, mins/r«/, 
scoun^ire/, grUe^ (Fr.), frailly, ombrelle 
{FrX &c., must be written [as illustrated 
in plate A, Ex. 8], with the Articulation 
and Sound-signs mi' ni' si'-ft' rV el ; si' 
ki, ft6on'-rfi' rf ', el ; ghV rV el ; fV rV- 
el'-xy ; 6' mi'-W rt' U; &c., which make 
no deviation whatever from our general 
principles of Phonographic writing* 

104. — It is owing to the natural iff 
completeness of these families of Artic- 
ulations that I have limited the principle 
of these modifications to the signs of the 
present diagram, as being the most fre- 
quent and most useful members of that 
species ; and that those contained in the 
same diagram have been named '* Supple- 
mentary Articulations," of the ** Irreg* 
ular Series." 
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ACCESSORY ARTICULATIONS AND OTHER SIGNS. 



COHFLEMENTAL ARTICULATIONS. 

{Diagram E, Table II, Columns 1 and 2.) 



105.^The Articulation El, with the 
nasal soond on' ^diagram £, No. 1,) pro- 
duces the nasal Articulation Con or Koui 
which, with its Correlative, occurs in a 
great number of words, as can be seen in 
the dictionaries of all the European lan- 
guages. An Articulation so freqbently 
used, needed, therefore, a special sigil 
to which the sound on should naturally 
belong, without its being laterally added 
to the sign Ki. In consequence, I have 
adopted the inverted elementary curved 
sign -y to represent this important Artic- 
ulation, as well as its Correlative and 
derivative modifications. The learner 
will observe that this sign could not be 
more analogous to the Articulation which 
it represents, since it is the only sign in 
our phonographic alphabet which follows 
a CON*trary direction to that of all the 
other signs, by running from the right to 
the left 

106. — Its modification with hissing Si 
is also most successfully and analogically 
obtained, as can be seen, since it simply 
consists in curving its lower end, from 
left to right, in the waving shape of 
hissing sign Si, although, if the adept 
chooses to do so, he may as well obtam 
the Articulation Si, afler Can, by extend- 
ing the sign SI beneath it, as illustrated in 
Ex. 9, Plate A, lines 1 and 2. 

107. — Whenever the same Articulation 
is followed by Ri or Lt, the iZ'ising or 
L'eaping sign must continue its natural 
course, upward, by intersecting the Sign 



Con, as we have it illustrated in Ex. 9, 
Plate A, lines 3 and 4. However, there 
can be no objection to the adept writing, 
if he thinks proper, any word containing 
the Articulation Con with the Primitive 
Sign El, plus the Sound-Sign on\ in the 
same manner as he would write pond, 
long, wrong, &c., where the Sound-Sign 
on must necessarily be added to the pre- 
ceding and following Articulation-Signs, 
as is shown in Ex. 10, Plate A. 

10S.~When the Articulation Con shall 
be struck with the nasal m\ it must be 
written as exemplified in diagram £, line 
5, that is to say, instead of waving the 
stroke which represents the suspensive 
'Si, in the lines 3 and 4, of the same dia- 
gram, the stroke must be made horizon" 
tally y and thus the loop formed by the 
rounding motion of the pen will naturally 
represent Articulation Mi. 

109. — ^If the learner chooses to write 
Cons' without expressing the waving 
shape to the sub-representative of Si, as 
in the diagram, he may write it as illus- 
trated in the fifth line of Ex. 9, Plate A, 
that is, by ending abrupUy the sub-repre- 
sentative of Si, but giving it a diagonal 
falling direction. In this manner there 
will be no chance of mistaking this sign 
for that of Con with nasal 'm, or Com, 
where the sub-lateral Sign for Mt, being 
prolonged horizontally, characterizes dis- 
tinctly the presence of Articulation Mi, 
as can be seen in the same Example of 
the same plate, line 6. 



II. 



Ad Libitum or Optional Abbeeviatioks. 
(piagram E. Column 2.) 



1 10. The learner will at once perceive 
the real importance of these signs. The 
philosophical simplicity of the system, 



and the great facility with which all the 
Signs can be written, might safely allow 
us to reject any abbreviative terminal 
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Sis^n ; ^et, as there are certain long syl- 
lables, like, for instance, ing, eiaus, ness, 
sion, &c., which are of Yer}[ frequent oc- 
currence in English composition ; and as 
some of these syllables would require no 
less than three Signs to be written in 
full, by making a characteristic Sign for 
each of the most usual ones, and deriving 
this 81^ from the primitive form of the 
Frimiuve Articulation Signs correspond- 
ing to them individually, great relief will 
therefore be found in the use of those ab- 
breviations. 

111. — The learner, however, is not 
strictly bound to use them — and hence 
the reason why we merely propose them 
as "optional abbreviations." Our illus- 
trative specimens of their application in 
Ex. 11, Plate A, show distinctlv with 
what advantage they may be used. Yet, 
the same words, in Ex. 12 of the same 
Plate, show that they can be dispensed 
with without any deficiency, in writing 
the words containing them m the natural 



manner of using our alphabet I will 
remark, however, that these Signs may 
be used to great advantage not only at 
the end of words, but also in the middle, 
and even at the beginning, and that, too, 
without the necessity of raising the pen 
— a phonographic consideration of no in- 
considerable importance. 

112.^N. B. The Si termination mn, 
/ton, zion, beinff as frequent in the French, 
the Spanish, uie Portuguese, &:c., as is 
shun or zhun in English, these latter 
Signs, being arbitrary ones (although de- 
rived analogically from the form of shi), 
can as well answer, in those languages, 
for tion, sion, cion, zion, pronounced Tike 
St, &c., without the necessity of making 
new signs for them. It will suffice for 
the learner to establish as a rule that 
the abbreviating Signs for the English 
termination shun or xkun will answer 
in the French, &c., for don, zion, &c., 
and this will fully answer all his pur- 
poses. 



III. 

Puhctt;atiow. 



{piagrnm E. Columns 3, 4, and 5.) 



113. — ^By glancing at this part of the 
diagram, it will be seen that all the punc- 
tuation marks are represented in the sys- 
tem, and that the points, without any 
change in their form, are used with their 
exact orthographic value. — ^We are thus 
permitted to use them, from the sole fact 
that parasite signs of every description. 



so much resembling commas, dots, hy- 
phens, kc, are entirely prohibited in our 
phonographic alphabet But as we here- 
after enter into a full illustration of their 
analogical formation and application, in 
our Fourth Part, I shall here limit my re- 
marks on this Section, to proceed to our 
** Foreign Characteristics.'' 
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SECTION SEVEMTH. 



FOREIGN CHARACTERISTICS. 



I. 

(Diagram F.) 



114. — The Guttural Articulations are 
those which originate more particularly 
from the throat than from the articula- 
ting organs, as has alr^dy been demon- 
strated. The English prototypic illus- 
tration of this kind of articulation is our 



Articulated Sotmd Hf in Home, House, 
Horse, &c. 

1 15. — The Spanish jota or letter j, is 
nothing more than this same Articulation 
Hi, strongly aspirated, but more particu- 
larly with the larynx or upper part of the 
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throat than with the Ivmn^ as is the case 
with HL Indeed, let the learner exer- 
cise' himself for a while in pronouncing 
the word h6t (heat), with the addition of 
an & short, pronounced as a in c&t (hdta), 
causing the Articulated Sound Hi to issue 
forcibly from the opening of the throat — 
and he will soon pronounce the Spanish 
jota with as much distinctness and per- 
fection as a nadre Castilian. 

116. — The letter X, or Normal com- 

gound Xi, wasformerly pronounced by the 
paniards like a softened jota, or nearly 
similar to aspirated if in the English word 
Aay ; but this practice has now become 
provincial, in consequence of the present 
custom, sanctioned by the Spanish Royal 
Academy, of giving to Xi the value of 
Bnglish X, as in esamen (written «-c«a- 
nugn), and sometimes that of j, as in texto 
(written te^sto), and using the jota, in- 
stead of the x, in all words where the ef- 
fect of tlu? guttural aspirate is to be pro- 
duced. In modem Spanish orthography, 
therefore, Qutt^ote, Mexico, and Te»a$, 
are written Quijote, Mejieo,wad Tejas; 
pronotmced KeMia, Mikeko, and Tehds, 
aspirating the h with the peculiar palatal 
modification described in parag. 115. 

1 17. — The Hebrew cheth having the ex- 
act guttural origin and pronunciation of 
the Spanish ^'a/a, whatever has been said 
above Qf this last Articulation, applies 
equally to the former^ and the same sign, 
therefore, must be used for both, as is 
shown in the diagram. To pronounce 
correctly this Hebrew Articulation, the 
learner has simply to repeat the word 
kaU as if it were written with e in pet, 
or hit, pronouncing the h with the strong 
gutmrai aspiration of the Spanidh jota, 
according to the directions given in the 
preceding paragraph. 



118.— The Arabic and (telle kh, hav- 
ing also the same guttural origin and 
pronunciation as the' Hebrew cheth and 
the Spanish jota, plus a slight initial 
indication of suspensive Articulation Eh 
it must therefore be pronounced ac- 
cordingly, and written as in the dia- 
gram. 

119. — We will use the sign Chi, head- 
ed by a rounding projection, imitative of 
ShI> one of its component elements, to 
represent the soft, guttural German ich, 
although its pronunciation is rather an 
immediate derivation from that of the 
Spanish jota, pronounced tusperuively 
in the cavity of the mouth, with the 
addition oi' the Sound i before it. No pre- 
cise rule for the pronunciation of this 
sort of shadow of a sound can be distinctly 
friven in writing, otherwise than by say- 
mg, that it is a species' of soft guttural 
hushing, which is produced by curving 
the tongue and uttering 6 followed by 
Shi pronounced suspensively, without 
moving the tongue. 

In the absence, however, of a demon- 
strative example of its pronunciation by 
typographical equivalents, or the organs 
of the human voice, nature furnishes us 
with a perfect imitation of it in the pal' 
mipedian tribe. Indeed, whoever has met, 
in the country, with a flock of geese, has 
unconsciously heard the German ich pro- 
nounced distmctly by those former guar- 
dians of the Roman Capitol, in the 
threatening 'c'h' with which they gene- 
rally receive, with lengthened neck, the 
traveller who approaches them. By re- 
membering that particular anser-ic Sound, 
and adding simply the Sound e before 
it, (<%'G*H')>the learner will pronounce 
the German ich with tolerable distinct- 
ness. 



II. 
(Diagram F. Column 2.) 



120 — The German, Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese tc»' being pronounced ex- 
actly like the nasal don^ (Table 11, Dia- 
gram F, col. 1), as given in the words 
noon, moon, soon, &c., the same sign of 
nasal oon answers naturally for these na- 
cal Sounds. 

121. — The pronunciation of the Fortu- 
p:uese Compound ao, is exactly that which 
IS given by the Compound Sound made of 
7 



Primitive a (diagram D, No. 1) plus na- 
sal on (same diagram. No. 11) ; and the 
Compound Sound 6e of the same lan- 
guage, is the exact pronunciation of 
sound d (diagram D, No. 9), plus nasal 
en' (same diagram, No. 5). The word 
Pocahontas contains distinctly the first 
sound, if the h is neglected ; and the 
word Cam^ns, as we write it, contains 
the other sound. 
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1122. — The FreDch and German H, 
which belongs as a Primitive Sound to 
diagram D, has been again placed here^ 
partly to complete the diagram, and also' 
as being one of the most foreign of all the 
Foreign Characteristics. Indeed, it is 
perhaps the only Soand the pronuncia- 
tion of which cannot be conveyed ana- 
logically by writing, and without the 
viva voce demonstration. Yet, as it is a 
Primitive Sound, it will be found duly 
analyzed in its proper place. 

123. — The French and Spanish double 
//, the Italian gi, and the Portuguese Ih 
(col. 3.), having the same liquid pronun- 
ciation, are conseauently represented by 
the same sign. The efl'ect of liquid/ is 
heard in the English word million^ the 
phonographic form of which is milyun. 
Dividing mis word according to the French 
system of syllabication, we obtain mt- 
lyun ; which proves that the liquid / con- 
tains a slight mfusion of y. This modi- 
fication will be analogically represented 
by the following sign, ^, which includes 
(/grafted on the body of ^. 

123 : a.~The Welsh double // having 
the liquid pronunciation of the French 
and Spanish Llf, plus an initial manifesta- 
tion (u Articulation Sm blended with the 
liquid double lli by a sudden contraction, 
the most analogical method of repre- 
senting this verv liquid Articulation was 
imquestionably that illustrated in the dia- 
gram. It will be seen that it represents 
distinctly the body of Sign SHrblended 
with the characteristic loop of the sign 
for double llu As nothing but the %^iva 
voce demonstration can give a precise 
understanding of this almost indescriba- 
ble Articulation, we are therefore imable 
(o g\Y% a precise rule for its pronuncia- 
don. Yet, as an approximative indica- 
tion may answer better than the total 
absence of an exact rule, we will siuj^gest 
the following method, namely : If the 
learner will ianc^ his mouth partly filled 
with t^a/er, while attempting to pro- 
nounce, simultaneously. Articulation Sh{, 
contractively, minglea with double IH, 
also pronounced suspensively, a very ap- 
proximative conception may be formed 
of the Welsh pronunciation of this essen- 
tially liquid Articulated Sound. 

124. — There are numerous instances 
in the French, but more particularly in 
the Spanish and the Italian, where the 
letters r and rr bear a very hard or trill- 
ing pronunciation. A special analogical 
sign being needed to represent this dif- 



ference of prontmciation, none could b« 
better adapted than the one which is 
represented in line 6, col. 1. It is in fact 
the Articulation-Sign Rl (Diagr. A, line 4) 
itself, lengthened one half^ beyond its 
natural primitive size, but bent dowa 
upon itself, with a crossing loop, in or- 
der to preserve a proportional narmony 
with the other Articulation-Signs. 

125. — The Italian and German z, or 
double zz, has a redundant pronunciation 
distinctly indicative of the presence of 
Ti and Si, or T'Si, or TZi, as, for 
instance, in the Italian zoppo, ragazza ; 
and in the German der zom, der hlitzz, 
which must be pronounced as if the 
words were written t^soppd, ragat^sa, 
Vsom^ blit^Sf &c. 

There are also words, in the Italian 
language especially, where z or double 
zz soimd exactly as if they were preceded 
by D' instead of T\ while keeping also 
distinctly the correlative pronunciation 
of Zt. Thus, for instance, zelo, zerbinot 
mezzo, azzurro, must be pronoimced 
d^zelOf d^zerbino, tnedzo, adzurro. 

Two Compound Articulations, so char- 
acteristic as these, demanded a special 
sign for each. In consequence, and with 
the strictest adherence to our principle 
of analogical deductions, we have made 
the first one, T^{, with a short perpen- 
dicular stroke, analogical to Articulation- 
Sign Tt, plus the rounding body of cur^ 

sive letter A^ a perfect Steno-Fhono- 

graphic sign in itself ; while the second 
one having to represent the hard correla- 
tive of the same articulation, is exactly 
ike same Compound Sign, plus the Cor^ 
relative loop of Correlative Articulation 
Di. 

126. — Having omitted to speak of the 
Spanish ZHa, and Ce or Ct , previously, 
(Diagram F, col. 1, line 5), which have 
the exact pronunciation of our English 
soft Th* (Diagram B, col. 4) in TnHnk, 
faiTn, &c. (see page 92, paragr. 87) ; it 
will suffice to say : that as these articula- 
tions have the same identical sounds in 
the two languages, (example: Zapato, 
coheza, C^bada, enctnas, kcX we will 
therefore use the soA th sign of Diagr. B, 
line 3, for Spanish Z^ta (Z), Ci (C), and 
Ct (Ci). 

126 : tf.— N. B. CT" For the additional 
German and French Nasal Sounds dhn* 
or dn\ and ene^ or ene\ in hahn\ lLahn\ 
&c., dne, canne, &c., ar^ne, mime, &c., 
see hereafter. 
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ifirto 


c^ 


— 


fT^reiUeo 


— 


mficf 


— . 


•13 


5 


(Farda) 


ff 


— 


— 


^ 


— 


~ 


14 


f\ 


— 


-. 


— 


— 


— ~ 


^ 


^— 


IITThfl 


wwdi between nuraiitliRiCi miiit bp UkcQ ii <im»t»i|il<ii ortliti i^lTt^ne nf t 
loil Kv the; italir U<rt('r, u Ic^itimJitii {stiitibta&tiaoft uf tb*^ irtirii1nUr>n vi n 


lir' III t Kiiild- 


tion exprva 


, lln ' ..jrifl 1 


17 Thame 




Qr ,4J 


nn D, .j^ 


irmilivp ArtiruUiMiin ■ uf TAiirt 1., Dlii 




C^ tf. Sei» inlitei xA '* Appliestioui Ui [.muMiiuKri ' ^i 
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COSMOFHONOGEAPHIO 




SQmViLBNT ARTIGDliATIONS. 








1 


. 


3 


4 


5 


6 


fsr'^^'^':rf^sss^iis^^ ' 11 




¥^UiLAH&. 


Cw/Artic. 1 


Priii aiidCor;*^*:...*-: i 


iPi^«idOOT.wfi&.:.:tt 





. 


Sii 


a. 


Ztst 


Sirre 


Mi«dre 


Sil 


Zele 


1 


1 


Tic 


f 


Dtee 


Tirre 


D^rme 


Tel 


Delxoide 


^ 


^\ 


Nid 


^ 


Pi^e 


Nirf 


Sei^evr 


NelmtL 


— 


3 


(T— 


Milie 


•• 


— 


Mire 


— 


MelUfhreB 


' — 


4 


/ 


Ride 


,, 





— 


— 


Sorel 


'• .- 


5 


^ 


Libre 


/ 


Ft7/e 


Lime 





Paral/eV 


' — 


6t 


\ 


ChiSte 


% 


GiWe 


Chire 


Girme 


Rochille 


Gil 


6b' r 


_«- 


e 


r - 


— 





— 


.. 


7 


\y 


Qtttlie 


^ 


&t«ide 


Quirdtxoa 


Guh-re 


Quel 


Guelfes 


•8' 


\ 


Fil 


^ 


Ffl 


Fir 


Vert 


PeVdspath 


Velte 


9 


/ 


Piste 


> 


Bible 


JVre 


BircediVL 


Pille 


Belle . 


•10 


\ 


— 


f 


— 


— 


— . 


— 


— 


•11 


< 


Ottf 


•< 


_ 


— 


•^ 


— 


— 


•12 


/ 


Hiver 


r^ 


Hie 


Hirbe 


Hire 


mnfaaqw 


— 


•13 


</ 


(Feux) 


•• 


— 


Premiere 


— 


— 


— 


14 rt 


— 


•• 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




1 


„ • 2 • 


3 4 


5 


6 




6^ N. B. : PraoDonoe I like t 


and ^ io^i^. and i tike e 


in^.^ 




'^'P^Hni. AvIICt 


Cor.Arliii.1 


""^ftn. and Cor, with ir. | 


'>Aii."aSrc!i^;;Hik:::j^ 







Siirvno 


a. 


Priima 


SeriQ 


De^eVto 


S^Vla 


— 


1 


1 


Tinio 


r 


Dt'sco 


Tern 


D^rmtXL 


7^iSe0copio 


Dil 


2 


/^ 


iVtnfa 


rN 


Di^tta 


mrvo 


— 


Nil 


Agnelle 


3 




Affile 


•• 


— 


Afercfe 


.* 


Melm9L 


— 


4 


/ 


l2iscritto 


„ 


— 


— 


— 


RilegSito 


... 


5 


^ 


Limbo 


/ 


Gli 


L^rcio 


... 


LilUxe 


^ 


6* 


\ 


ScilltL 


\ 





SceVae 





Sciltn 





6»> 


c 


Cmta 


c 


Gtnnetto 


C^rcho 


Girme 


csn^L 


Gilto 


7 


v ^ 


CAtecAera 


Qy 


Ghigno 


CA^r misi 


Ghirmiio 


— 


■ 


8 


\ 


Fmta 


^ 


Ftlla 


/'4>rro 


Verde 


Fino 


Villo 


9 


/ 


Ptnta 


/• 


Bfsca 


P^rche 


BerX2i 


Pelie 


Bello 


•10 


i 


... 


f 


.. 


... 





— 





•11 


. ■< 


Cut 


-<5 


— 


Pti^Vpera 


— 


— 


— 


•12 


y 


... 


<^ 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


•13 


:/ 


(Jato) 




— 


I^sera 


— ' 


— 


— 


14 


n 




•• 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


»-Tlie 


led by the italic letter, ai legitimate oombinationi of die articalatian witb the eoand 


Hon ezpre« 


beloQ 


gingb 


3 the oolunn ■eldom or never occur. ^.Jf^ 


»•' 


rboae 


marked tfau * are from tiie *' Transitiye Articnlationfl" of Tablx L, Diagram B. JS^ 
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COSMOPHONOGRAPHIC 






EQUIVALENT 

SPAMISB 


ARTI 


CULATI0N8, 

■PUBS. 






rW' atiBTAM.mL**Umi0tr»tl Artieulaticm»r l>^^ || 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




^^ f^. S. : ^^ronbmice I likcTiuDS^ln^jf, an^ d li&e e m «e^ y4H 






^l^SSTArtii: 


C«. Artie. 1 


Wm..iiiiCOT;wifli..".^: 


'ML'i6dC^^'m^iL::jC\\ 





^^ 


filtlFa 


a. 


— 


S^Yil 


— 


S^va 


— 


1 


1 


Tinta 


f 


Dtcteiio 


Tirso 


Dimmo 


TeVIiza 


D&ta 


2 


^\ 


iVtnfii 


^ 


Aflil 


NirYiuo 


Pa««Vo 






3 


o~ 


Ui\ 




— 


MerltL 


... 


Mf/sa 


... 


4 


/ 


RigoT 


„ 





Quer«V 


_ 


Laure/ 


... 


5 


<<' 


Limbo 


i^ 


(JJeno) 


Zerdo 


— 


ZeVo 


— 


6. 


v 


..^ 


\ 


_«- 


^ 


_ 


_«- 


»_ 


6b 


( 


CAtstar 


f 








_ 


CAA^in 





7 


\J 


JTiries 


^ 


Otftnda 


tfWDiJU^TOC 


Gu^rra 


.. 


Giif/de 


8 


\ 


i*fltro 


> 


7tl 


Ferio 


Firr 


F«Ypa 


Te/faUa 


9 


/ 


PtDta 


Bi'nza 


Pirdet 


B^rbi 


P«7tre 


Be/dad 


;*10 
.♦11 


s 


Ztnga 
Rttfdo 




£3^ 


Circo 
Suerte 


Huarfano 


Celfo 
Sue/to 


Ht««7ga 


,♦12 


y 


Hineu 


^ 





Hirmoao 


— 


i7^gado 


— 


•13 


y 


(ra) 


•• 


• 


Yarba 


— 


YeVmo 


— 


u ^ 




•• 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


POBTUOUBSB EZAMPUIS. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1^ N. fif.: Frooonace Tlike t uid ^ inpify, and d like IB \npet.„^ || 




Prim. AhlG. 


Cor. Ardd. i 


Wii.idCor.,Wldi...;.Jr. 1 


pffiiCabcrc; 


ir,wftii-..-.;.ii 





..^ 


^Sfilva 


a. 


Zineo 


Sarra 


Zarabando 


iSefla 


Urz<^la 


1 


1 


Ttl 


f 


i>fSCO 


T^rno 


Dirmo 


T^lina 


D^/gardo 


2 


/-N 


Nin&L 


rv 


(NtnAo) 


iVarvo 


-^ 


— 


— 


3 




Jtfissal 




— . 


Af^rda 


— 


Afe/loeo 


» 


4 


> 


l?isca 


•• 


._ 





_ 


RilrtL 


..^ 


5 


/ 


Zf'ndo 


/ 


LhtLUO 


Ur 


Mo/AfV 


Paral/eVa 


_ 


6a 
6»> 
7 




Xtra 


\ 


(Gelvaz) 


XeVg&o 


Gormen 


— 


G^ido 


Qutnta 




Gvtnda 


Qu^r 


Gti^rra 


_ 


Guilns 


8 


\ 


jPtltro 


^ 


Ffsta 


f^rmoso 


Verdxm 


Pe/lado 


Villo 


9 
1*10 
>11 


/ 


Ptncel 


? 

^ 


Btspo 


PfVdido 


Berco 


BUlo 


IlutVo 


. 


, 


^» 


_«. 


„^„ 


t»12 


^ 


-ffirto 


7 


— 


JT^culeo 


— 


if^/ice 


.._ 


1*13 


J 


(Farda) 




— 


— 


— 


— 





jl4 


rh 


— 


•• 


— 


— 


-— 


— 


-^ 


GTThe 


»0d by the italic letter, tm legitimate oombinatkma of the articnlatioa wit! 
) the colamn leldoin or never oocor. -^JRl 


he articola- 


tiooexpreci 
heVmgbigU 


titbeaoond 


GPThMe 


maiked tiraa * are from the " Traxwitive Articolatioiis" of Tablx I., Diagi 


ramB.-jq 




^~ N. B. See platei of ** Applications to Langaages " «^ 
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game. From the same principle arises the buzzing of hees, th^ grunting of hogs, 
the cackling of hens,* the dashing of arms, &c, which caused Chaihbers to say, 
with perfect propriety, that *' the surest etymologies are those derived from the 
onomatopsia/* 

Now, if we take the very word by which SoFTNeSS is expressed, we see that 
it contains no less than five PrimitiTe soft Articulations I • . « Will the old-school 
Doctors Say that this is owing to a m^ e " fortuitous coincidence," originated in the 
same manner as the lusus naturm which the geologists of the last century used to 
find in the organic fossil specimens imbedded in the bowels of lofty mountains, or 
inland continents, and which now the light of modem science, omanatiag from the 
torch of " progressire innovation," proves to have been deposited in the places where 
they are found, when the earth lay buried hentath the sea ? • • • Is it not more nat- 
ural, more logical, to suppose that the adjective SoFT, and its derivatives SoFT- 
NeSS, SoFTLjr, &c., have been originally made on the principle of onomatopnia, 
with a view to indicate, by the uniform presence in the word of so many Moft Artic- 
ulations, the abstract quality which the words themselves are intended to convey ? 

Indeed, die corroboration of this hypothesis seems to be given in the very word 
HaRD, the opposite qualifieatidn of the word SoFT. It will be remarked, in fact, 
that the word HaED is formed of three hn^ Articulations, viz : the heavy guttural 
Ht, strongly aspii^ted, the semi-|fvnttirai Ri, and the hard Correlative Di ! . . . It is 
the same with the words conveying the next abstract ideas collateral to softntssr 
namely, SWeeT, SweeTNeSS, &c., where we find none but SoFT Articulations! 

It must be granted that if these onomatop^sic instances originated from mere 
"fortuitous coincidences," they are indeed very curious specimens of *^ lusus philo^ 
logutJ** ' 

In eonoiusion : until a better reason shall be given us why we should stand by the 
** old school" denomination, in this instance, we shall persist in believing that our 
views, as expressed above, are in direct accordance not only with common sense, but 
with the soundest principles of philologic discrimination. 



osiBosno raoHoeBAtBT. 



lOS 



PART THIRD. 



aEonoN FiBsr. 

ANALOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PHONOORAPHIC 

UNIVERSAL SOUNDS. 



Obthobfic Fhohogbafht. 
Introductory Remarks. 

127. — ^Bbforb entering npon the topics which are to be the particular object of 
our attention in this Third Part, I most affain remark that the Orthoepic Authority 
which I haye followed in the selection of the words illustrative of the Sounds compo- 
sing^ the main basis of this System, is Mr. J. £. Worcester's Dictionary, 12mo«, Bpston 
edition, Jenks and Palmer, 1845. 

I have given my preference to thk lezieoii* not beeaoM I fimnd it ikii]t]e«i~-«ach a work on 
Sngluh ortbo^.p7 exists oowhere—bot because it appeared to me to possess tlie following advantages 
over tbe large oelano* and quartot even of Webster and W alker. First : In the majority of caaes» 
it gives, in my opinion, tbe oest examples of JSnglish pronanciatlon. Second: The Symbolic Signs 
or Phonetic aooenu with which he oharacteriaes the various Sounds which are prodooed by the 
vowel letters* are simpler, more aaalo^cai, and more convenient, than thoae of Webster, or the fift- 
ur» osed by Walker and others. Third : Its low price being within the reach of all. it can be more 
easily procured for reference than the oosdy though splendid imperial octavo edition of the same 
work which has recently been published in Boston, by Wilkins, Carter, and Company. I have 
adopted most of Mr. Worcester's Orthoepic marks and examples of Sounds in words, with some ex- 
ceptions, however, which are necessary to be mentioned, hi order that tbe learner may notice tbe 
diffisrenoe while oonralting Mr. Worcester's Dictionary. 

Obthoo&afhio Obthoeft. 

mity. we have thought It more proper to name 
bfWid sounds all those marked with the same ac- 
cents, inasmuch as they are rej^Iar broad sounds, 
besides having a great similanty of pronunciation. 

For our long Sounds, a in d<!te, i in 
fifar, { in nice, and o in m^e, the same as 
Mr. Worcester, or the horizontal straight 
accent, viz : . - 

N. B. Another slight difference again occurs 
between Mr. Worcester's Key and ours. Mr. 
Worcester adopts tbe circumflex sccent ( '^ ] to 
qualify his 6 long in move. &c., While we think it 
better, for the sake of uniformity, to use tbe same 
lowff mark to represent the same lang soand. 

Our grave i in thfre, is represented 
with Mr. Worcester's circumflex accent, 
as is also the case in the French lan- 
guage, viz: -^ 

For the short sound of i in p^t, we will 
take the inverted accent, which is also tK« 
characteristic sign of this sound in the 
French language, viz : ..... \ 

N. B. The accent which Mr. W. adopU to rap- 
resent the same sound, is tbe upward crescent of 
t and a short But the Freooh accent ^ heheg. in 
its form, similar to the half of the circumflex a* I 
have thouffht it would represent more analogi- 
cally the snorter sound of I grave in th^. 

For 6 grave, in n6te, we take the cir- 
cumflex accent as heing the characteris- 
tic sign for this sound in the French lan- 
guage, viz: . •••*.... A 



128. — The main ohject of Phonogra- 
phy, as has already been remarked, is 
that of showing the superiority of a uni- 
form and philosophical system of uni- 
versal Orihoepy over the arbitrary and 
consequently irrational system of Alpha- 
betic Orthography now in general use. 

We could not, therefore, enter into the logical 
disquisition of this important question with a more 
auspicious argument in favor of the rational mod- 
ifications proposed by Tme-Pfaonography, than 
by uniting, in a Synthetic form, all the anomalies 
and discrepancies of English Orthoepy, as origi- 
nated from the radical imperfectkms and deflcien- 
eies of Common Orthography, compared with 
tbe philoaophwal simplicity and unity of Phono- 
graphic OrthoJ^py. 

In order to do this we must first point out tbe 
phonetic marks which wehave«dopted, adverting 
at tlie same time to the cases in which we have 
differed from Mr. Worcester's orthoepkj key. 

We will therefore adopt : 

For the phonetic accent of our short 
Sounds a in hat, i in pitjr> 6 in ndt, and l» 
in biit, the same as Mr. Worcester, or 
an upward crescent, viz : .... -^ 

For the broad Sounds, d in f^r, d in 
ntfr, and it in fur, the diaresis, or double 
dot, viz : 

N. B. Mr. Worcester names the first of these 
three Soondti S grave, the second 5 broad, and 
the third u obttue short For the sake of uniibr> 
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K. B. Mr. W. makes ooe of the horizontal ac- For u obscurfe, the single dotj with this 

oent of & loog. &c., to represent thU aoaod. and giigh^ difference, that we shall place it 

calls U a lonr loiiiid. while on the other hand, we , ® ^, i^.*^« i:u^ .u^ ^.u«- »««.».•« 

believe it to be mora properly a grave rather «?<>»« ^^^e letter, like the Other accents, 

than a long soond. VIZ : » 

For ^ like a, in c(fttght and h(fll, the For the French H and German tt sharp, 

same circumflex accent as Mr. W., riz: a the aeu/e accent will be the best adapted, 

N.B. Mr. Worcester believes that this sound is viz: ^ 

a ▼ariatwn of a.in f^r and he calls it a broad ^^d for the diphthongal H in gd^.the 

sound. Herawe widely differ: for 1 am convinced j- '^ .. ^-.l ,|V '^,^a^^ a «« ;» Mf 

that <S« in caught and \ in h^U are no other but a diaresis b With the Circumflex u, as m Mr. 

plain modificaSon of a in ndle, which holds an ex- . Worcester's Key, VIZ. : W 

act phonetic medium between this last aonnd and 

that of short in n^t. The alternate pronuncia- The fbllowug Comparative Table will present 

tion of these three sounds will soon convince the at one view these Orthographic and Phonographic 

intelligent reader of the truth of this assertbn. differences, exhibiting, in a methodic and barmo- 

For obtuse & in put, the same circum- n'on* manner, the various accented vowel letters 

Apt A<*rpnt m Mr W viz • ^ which we have adopted in the typograplucal il- 

Pnr Tin^ J^L w« «ni .olrJ .Ko in l^rt^tioo of the Svitem, to rapreSent the Phono- 

For u m natt*re, we will take the in- graphic Signs equivalent to our Primitive Sunple 

verted accent, viz : H Signs. 



A COMPARATIVE TABLE, 

Skovinf tkt antnuUies oad dMMerwpaMein tf eowmam 

ENGLISH ORTUOEPT, 

And tk* pkUo9aphical timpiieitt af 

PHONOGRAPHIC ORTHOEPY. 

N. B. The Phonographic Symbols of the last column show that the various combhiatious of 
vowels, in common orthocipy, which are included within the terminal brace, require, in 
Tnie-Phonographv, but one prototypic Sound-Sign to be distinctly and correctly repre- 
sented. Thus It IS seen at a glance, that the tu:erUy Primitive disihict Sounds, forming 
the basis of the System, require only twenty Phonographic Sicns ; while in common Ortho- 
($py the same number of Soundb require no lees than eeventy different orthographic modes. 



For XT 

No. 



Ehoi.. Oetb. Pbom. Oetb. 



or 
or 
or 



1, 

do. 

do. or 

,da or 

fS, or 

do. or 

da or 

do. or 

do. or 



I 

^ 1 



g 



A long 

e cloee 

' ei hke k 

ai like d 

ai dipht'l 

da or ay like & 

€ short 
e obscure 



4» or 
da or 

5, or 
do. or 
do. or 
do. or 

6, or 

da or 
do. or 
do. or 
do. or 
da or 
do. or 
T, or 
da or 
do. or 
da or 



& short in h&t, f &t, c&b, n&p, Wa.has a 

a obscure in palace, rival, abbacy, W. 

d broad in far, f&rther, pSLrt, W. 

a broad in fast, past, cast, W. 

a broad in father, raiher, W. 

in d&te, f &te, ISite, rSite, W. 

in B«y, trey, grey, prey, W. 

in neigAbor, net^Ain?, etc. . • • W. 

in ratsin, pratse, rati, W. 

in mat'a, rata, stain, W. 

in essay, delay, Sunday> . . . . W. 

in pet, met, rest, self, W. 

in fuel, cruel, duel, W. 

in thdre, wh^re, heir, W. 

in bear, tear, swear, W. 

in care, bare, bare, fare, W. 

in fair, patr, chatr, W. &{ , 

in mgie, scene, mere, W. e 

in feet, need, meek W. ee 

in fear, near, spear, W. ea 

in either, netther, seizure, • • . . W . 6i 

in brtef, chief, gn'ef, W. i6 

in marine, machine, routine, . . W. i 

in relate, debate, sedate, W. h 

in pity, fit, writ, W. i 

in elixtr, abiittv, polity, W. i 

in si/ivan, symDof, system, . . . W. y 

in pity, lily, truly W. y 



i mvc 
» like i 
a like i 
ai like i 

i long 
ee double 
ea like i 
ei like / 
ie like e 
i like i 
e obscure 
{ short 
i obscure 
y short 
Y obscure 



d 
& 
a 

& 
k 
fti 
&i 
&y 

e 

e 

i 

e& 



Ph'n.a • 



& 9 



d f 



1- 



I V 



i « 



i I 
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FOSKT 






No. 








rs, 


at 


{ long 


[X 


do. 


or 


y long 


:6 ' 


da 


or 


ie like i 


»-1 


[do. 


or 


igh like i 




9. 

do. 


or 
or 


d mYe 
oo doable 




da 


or 


oa liked 




do. 


or 


ott liked 




da 


or 


aw liked 




do. 


or 


oe like d 




lO, 


or 


a open 
dA hked 




da 


or 




do. 


or 


ft like au 


JS' 


da 


or 


6k like d 


I 


da 


or 


vwhkedA 


da 


or 


on like <f ft 


o 


11, 


or 


d short 




da 


or 


obecore 




1% 


or 


6 broad 




13, 


or 


ft obtuse 




da 


or 


6d short 




14, 


or 


66 long 




da 


or 


long 




da 


or 


u like 66 




da 


or 


ew like 66 




ri5, 


or 


ft long 




da 


or 


eu like ft 




da 


or 


ew like ft 




da 


or eaa like a 




da 


or 


lie like ft 




16, or 


ft diphtl 




IT, 


or 


ft obscure 


, 


da 


or 


ou like ft 


t 


da 


or 


oa like ft 


i^ 


18, 


or 


ft short 


Em 


da 


or 


ou like ft 


P 


19, 


or 


ft broad 




da 


or 


e like ft 




da 


or 


ea like ft 




da 


or 


i like ft 




da 


or 


7 like ft 




t 


or 


ea French 




or 


(BU French 




[^ 


, or 


ft acute 



COMPAKATIVB TABLE~Ck>iiTi»VKD. 

EVOL. Obts. 



Pbor. Obth. 



in nice, fire, exile W. has I 

in type, try, style, by, W. y 

in tftf, lie, die, ft«, W. ie 

in highf Bightf mt^At, W. igh 

in ndte^ p6st m^tiTe, W. 6 

in door, floor, and derir., .... W. Oo 

in road, toast, boat, . ' W. 6a 

in covrt pour, and deriT., . - . . W. 6u 

in boio, bloio, croio, toio, W. 6w 

in mistletoe, Monroe, too, • . . . W. 6e 

in cftll, f ftU, pftU W. d 

in cftCLght, fftun, pftflse, W. fta 

in war, warm, swart, W. ft 

in abroad, broad, W. oft 

in law, paio, thaw, W. ftw 

in soicght, bought, cough, . . . . W. ftw 

in n6t, d6t, cdt, Idst, • W. 6 

in actor, colony, parody, • • . . • W. 6 

in n6r, fbr, sdrdid, W. o 

in put, full, pull, bull, •*.... W. ft 

in foot, cook, look, took, • . • • W. ft 

in bddt, f60d, Iddse, m66d, . . . W. 66 

in move, prove, and comp'd., . • W. d 

in rule, true, cruiser, W. -d 

in crow, screw, drew, ••.••• W. 

in pure, tube, mutiny ...... W. 

in neuter, neutral, and deriv. . . W. 

in few, new, pew, W. 

in beauty, and its deriv., .... W. 

in cue, mue, imbued, W. 

innatftre,yerdftre, pastftre, . . W. 
in chorus, sulphur, murmur, . . • W. 
in odious, bilious, callous, . . . W. 
in curious, furious, onerous, • . . W. 

in but, ntit, tub, rfish, W. 

in double, trouble. rou^A, . . . W. 

in fur, turf, murmur, W. 

in her, fern, herd W. 

in learned, pearl, earth, W. 

in fir, sir, bird, girl, . W. 

in myrrh, myrtle, syrtis, .... W. 
in leur, (theirs) pei.r, (fear) &c . 
in ctfur (heart), s^eur (sister,) &c. 
in sfttftre (Fr.), or Ger. ft in gluck 

in g6At, r6iit, trdAt, W. 



21, or dft dipht*! * 

da or ow like oft in fowl, now, bow, bow W. 



:Fo 



dft 

5u 



a 

ft 
ea 

ew 

eau 

ue 

yiir 

ft 

od 

oil 

ft 

ou 

ft 

i 

dr 

I 



}' 



. I » 
. d - 

. d - 

. 6 " 
. 6'- 
. ft *- 

66^ 

. ft v/ 

. ff C 
. U rt 

. ft A 

. ft < 
. ft V 



I • . dldd «- 



frr It mET be necessary to remark that the above PhonoUrpic Symbole, or Phonetic letten, 
are bat the mere alphabetic represeniatives of the Phonographic Signs of diagram D, 
which are also placed In the next column, wh<»re they present a comprehensive view 
of the extreme simplicity and superiority of our Phonographic Orthoepy over conunon 
English OrthoSpy, and of True-Phonography over Alphabetical Orthography. 
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129. — From the precediDg illustration 
of the two keys, it will be seen that 
while the English orthoepists make use 
of no less than soctt-nine orthographic 
forms, or combinations of the six vowels 
of the common alphabet, lo represent* 
indistinctly^ the various Sounds of the 
English language alone, True-Phono^- 
rapbv requires only twenty Phonetic 
Symbols, with which, including the 
French and German u, all the -spoken 
and written languages of the world can 
be distinctly written. 

130. — Further comments, at present at 
least, on the respective excellence of 
these comparative orthoepic keys, would 
be superfluous. The table speaks for 
itself plainly enough. But a lew wx)rds 
in explanation of its use will not be out 
of place here. 

131. — In usinf^ the Comparative Table, 
besides discovering the anomalies and dis- 
crepancies of common alphabetic orthoer 
py, the critical learner who shall make 
nimself acquainted with Mr. Worcester's 
phonetic marks, will be able to ascertain, 
m his dictionary, the pronunciation of any 
word with which he may be in doubt, and 
which he may wish to write with the 
Sound-Sign or Signs of our Phonographic 
alphabet corresponding to the same pho- 
netic letters. 

132. — Thus, for instance, if he has any 
doubt as to the true pronunciation of the 
word necessary, which always seems to 
be pronounced niic^ssdry, by referring to 
Worcester he will see that it is pro- 
nounced nicioRdrYf which phonetic marks, 
or letters, correspond to our Sound-Signs 
Nos. 4, 3, 6 (Comp. Tab.), or ^ in pi^t 

2 Jo. 4), i obscure in du<fl (No 4), d in 
e word rel<Ste (No. 3), and y obscure in 
pity (No. 7). 

13j. — Foreigners who wish to master, 
understand ingly, the intricacies and diffi- 
culties of English Orthoepy, will find an- 
other advantage in the examination of 
these keys. Indeed, by studying atten- 
tively both keys, the foreign learner, so 
often perplexed with the varjring pronim- 
ciation ol the same vowels, in words of 
opposite meaning though written with 
the same phonetic letters, will feel the 
advantage of True-Phonography over the 
arbitrary and confliclinff rules of common 
orthography ; and, while availing himself 
of the help afforded by Mr. Worcester's 
Dictionary, he will also, by the collateral 
use of our System, reduce the labor of 

* To feel the force of these remariu, the reader mait, of oonrae, give to each accented yowel letter 
here mentioned the proper phooographio Boond which it bean in the protoCypic woida of oar Coi» 
parative Table. 



years within the compass of a few hours,* 
if continued attention be given to this 
useful study. 

134. — ^It will not be without a feeling 
of surprise that he will observe the nu- 
merous examples of conflicting and anom- 
alous orthographic rules met with at 
every step in English syllabication or 
spelling; for there are not fourEnfi^lish 
words out of ten wherein the vowels in- 
tended to give a particular prontmciation 
to certain words are sounded, syllabieally^ 
with the same soimd as they nave in the 
same word, when pronotmced as a whole. 
The following examples will throw more 
light on this point than whole pages of 
assertions. 

135.^-»G-ive, for instance, to a child tlie 
following words to be spelled according 
to the rules of its school spelling-book, 
namely : madness, satisfaction, limpidi* 
ty, God, Job, kc. The child, according 
to the "old established practice," will 
invariably spell these words as follows, 
viz:* eM, ft, D: had, ^N, e, double eS: 
N^ss — uaj)vis8 ! Why do the gram- 
marians teach thus to call d, isolatedly, 
like d long in date (No. 3), and then to 
pronounce it like a short m hat (No 1), 
when united, syllabically, with m and d 
in m^d ? Why call d (No. 4) like i 
long in fi?ar (No. 6), and then pronounce 
it immediately like ^ short in p^ (No. 4), 
when united with ^N and double ^1 
Finally, why spell Kdne-Ntece, to make 
the sounds MdD-N^ss? Again: why spell 
8ay-Tle«'-Ffic-8HxrN, LiMe-Pi«*Dte-Ty, for 
8^TisF<iC8HxrN, LtHFtDiTT ? Is it not Su- 
premely preposterous to spell Ji, 6, d: 
for GdD, while it is so clear that the uue 
pronunciation of Je, 6, D, ought to be JdD ? 
11' this principle of spelling be a " ra- 
tional one," there is no reason why it 
would not be as proper to spell GAt« d, B, 
for J($B, instead of reading G^ ! . . . 

Would it not be both highly philosoph- 
ical, and infinitely simpler, to have the 
child spell the words in putting at once 
the proper sound to each vowel letter, 
and say uniformly : Mt, a, Di : Man, Ni, ^, 
double si: Ness — ^h^dn^ss; GAt, d, D: 
GdD, &c., using always the letter J to 
express the Correlative Articulation Jt ; 
and the letter G for all the words in 
which the Correlative Articulation GAI 
shall be distinctly found? . . .Indeed, when 
we consider that there is no exception to 
such rules of orthographic orthoepy, is it 
not to be wondered at how children can 
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'erer sneceed in iMnKmg a knguage i& 
which the ooly settled rule seems to be» 
that of taking tat the right pcnnt the eoutf 
tetyart of anything that appears right to 
simple common sense. 

136. — Can there be anrthing more ab- 
surd, for instance, than the grammatical 
laws which prescribe the pronimoiation of 
. ou (No. 21t diagEam D) like the diphthon- 
ffal &od in the wcHrds ab^tcti trovt, govt, 
bcc. ; and then like A short (No. 18) of bAt, 
nftt, twb, &c., in the words tr^iiblct doable, 
roMgh, &c ? or like <f4 of caught, or aw 
of lav (No. 10) in sought, bought, cough, 
&c.? 

137. — ^Why is oto pronounced like 6 of 
ndte (No. 9) in the words boio (a weapon) j 
TOW (to rotp), &c., and like the diph- 
thongal ^ of govt (No. 21), in boto (m/- 
uiation) and roto {a riot)* 

138. — Why are the vowels «, e, «a, t, jf, 
pronounced with exactly the same oniqae 
sound in the words for ia skin), f»r (a 
trse)^ fern (a plant), pearl (a jewel), and 
myrrh (a gufii) ? 

139. — Why is a pronounced like i of 
th^re (No. 5), in carfe, fare,, bare, &c.,. 
while ea like / long (No. 6), of tear (lac 
rima), is pronounced like i grave (No. 5) 
in tear (verb), and bear {animal) 1 

140. — Again, how is it that e in grey, et 
in netghing, at in praise, and ay in essay, 
are pronounced with the same identity 
of sound ? Why the hundred other cases 
of orthodpic anomalies which we might 
quote, as can be seen in our Comparative 
Table?... 

141. — ^Finally, where is the mmmarian 
or lexicographer who could, at sight, 
tell the true meaomg of the following 



words, and give their 'exact pronunciation, 
•rhen standing disconnected from otha 
words 1 namely: 

tear .... tear 
wind • • • • wind 
bow .... bow 
bowl .... bowl 
minute . . . minute 

142.— Why cannot this be done, as we 
can with True-Phonography, and where- 
fore all the discrepancies, and cacoph- 
onous anomalies, which we have thus far 
pointed out ? . 

143.— jBeeaiue those who first attempted 
to reduce the traditional defects of long- 
established practice into grammatical 
rules had not been ** blessed with the 
philological light of True-Phooography." 

Tndeed> what a difference would there 
be in our common orthograpb3r ; what 
philosophical simplicity, precision, cor- 
rectness, and 8ym{>athetical uniformity, 
would there exist in the art of writing 
and printing, amone all the literate fam- 
ilies of mankind, if the Egyptian Mem- 
non. to whom the invention of letters has 
been attributed, had known the laws of 
True-Phonography^ ! It is to be hoped that 
the preceding critical examples will con- 
vince the learner of the necessityr and ad- 
vantages of True-Phonography, in which 
system, by writing each Sound with a dis- 
tinct Prototypic Sign, no doubt will remain 
as to the true pronunciation of any word ^ 
in any ^iven langua£[e 'whatever. (See 
illustrauve examples in the Plates.) 

144. — A few words now on some more 
direct imperfections in English orthoepy, 
and we shall have done with this part of 
the subject. 



II. . 

Imperfections of English Orthoepy Phono graphically considered* 



145.— We do not think it sufficient to 
have simply mentioned the imperfections 
in Mr. Worcester's orthoepy, without giv- 
ing some illustrative specimen in corrob- 
oration^ «f our assertions. The learner 
will observe that in the second line of 
sound No. 4 (see Comparative Table}, 
Mr. W. gives the e in fuel, duel, cruel, 
the same sound as e obscure (No. 6) in 
relate, debate, sedate, while it has the 
brief sound of ^ short in p^t, met, n^t, 
&c. And yet, Mr. W. gives the plain 
sound of i short to e in se/f, te/ler, be/I, 
and generally all words where e precedes 



/, whether single (/), or double (//). 
Why not make it, as I have done, a gen- 
eral rule, that whenever i shall precede /, 
whether it be the accented syllable or 
not, it shall always be represented by the 
same prototypic letter or Phonographic 
signf With such a general rule, no 
confusion can arise either in the mind or 
in the writing of the Phonographic adept. 
146. — It is the same thing, or nearly 
so, in regard to Mr. W.'s broad a (No. 
10) in h^il, cifll, fall, &c. ; and his du in 
caught, fdun, pdvse, &c., which he gives 
as being sounds belongifiig to the same 
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family as d (No. 1) and 5 (No. 2)— [see 
w.'s Diet], while the slightest attei9 
tion paid to the exact pronunciation of 
the words cSlW, fdll, caught, fdtfn, c^rd, 
fb'rm, cdt, n5t, &c., will at once convince 
the attentive reader that the sound of d 
(before / or double //) and that of dH are 
unquestionably sounds belongings lo the 
family of our diagram. So true, indeed , is 
this identity of sound, that Mr. "Worcester 
himself unconsciously corroborates our 
assertion, in identifyinff the pronunciation 
of all such words as, tor example, braad, 
aboard, &c., with that of d and cLU in 
hdll, cdHghtf &c., by writing them thus : 
broid, abodrd, &c. 

147. — Now, it is an undoubted fact that 
the similaritv of sound in these last words 
with those above quoted, is not produced 
by the presence of d, but solely by the 
presence of o in both words. A very sim- 
ple experiment will prove this fact at 
once : take out the vowel o from broad, and 
the remaining vowel will be pronounced 
like brSd, thus losing entirely the pre- 
vious broad intonation. But if we now 
take out the d, and leave the o, the word 
brad will still have an intonation dis- 
tinctly analogous to oa in brodd and 
' bodrd. Hence, therefore, our reasons for 
placing all words of a similar orthogra- 
phy and sound, as cdilght, cdli, brodd, &c., 
under the same number (No. 10), and 
among the family of our Sounds. 

148. — This classification, therefore, is 
a decided improvement, not only on Mr. 
Worcester's Orthoepy, but on all former 
Orthogpists, since they have all fallen 
into the same mistakes. 

149. — Another error, common to every 
one of them, is the origin which they ad- 
sign to the vowel a preceded by the con- 
sonant t, dt /, as in na/ure, ver^fure, 
fai/ure, pas/ure, &c. They all say that 
in these cases t is slightly modified by the 
Sound u of but (No. 18), which converts 
it into the soft articulation Chi, and causes 
it to sound like CAu in nature, pasture, 
&c., which words are pronounced, in 
fiict, nearly as if they were written na- 
CHure, pasCHure, «c. They say the 
same of d, which they modify, by the 
agency of the following v, into the cor- 
relative Zh{. sightly struck with the sus- 
Jfivoaire initial F' as it reads in verciure, 
where it is, in fact, pronounced nearly as 
if the word were written verD'Znure. 

150. — There is no doubt, indeed, that 
i and d take, in these instances, the 
slightly modified sounds of Articulation 
I'Ch{ and d*Zaii, as above quoted ; but 
there is also no doubt that as those modi- 



fications occur only when u is preceded 
by t and dy or /, the vowel ti may there- 
fore be legitimately considered as the 
primitive cause of their apparent modifi- 
cations. Indeed, a Sound, such as the 
word imports, can originate but from a 
vowel or Sound letter ; and therefore this 
peculiar Sound yeu must be identified 
with tf, and not with the consonants f, d, 
&c., as Mr. Worcester has itl Now 
then, if this principle be true, we ^hkll 
have good reason for forming a Proto- 
typic letter, and a special Phonographic 
Sign to represent the Sound originated 
in these instances by the vowel v. And 
that it is the true principle there can be 
no doubt, as we nnd the proof in the 
very word fai/ure, above quoted, where 
the consonant / receives no modification 
of sound from the adjoining ti, and where 
the tt alone possesses in all its strength 
the distinct peculiar sound (y^) which 
it has after t and d. We shall there- 
fore express this sort of diphthongal 
Sound ydtt by a compound or diphthong 
made of e obscure (No. 6), and u ol^ 
scure (No. 17), or ^, wnich renders 
very distinctly the diphthongal Sound 
yiii of diagram D (No. 16), such as it 
sounds in nature, ver^/ure, &c., and from 
which I have drawn the special analogi- 
cal Sign by which it is represented in 
True-Phonography. 

151.— But of all Mr. Worcester's er- 
rors, and those of the orthoepists who co- 
incide with him on this point, the greatest 
is the following : 

152. — In one half of the words con- 
taining 0, «, St Mr* Worcester pronoun- 
ces the V as tt short in but (No. 18), and 
the same u as ii obscure in chor«s (Na 
17). Thus, for instance, he writes: 

odiotis, bilious, callotis, ice, 
with the sound of u in chorus, and : 

curious, furious, onerous, &c., 
with the sound of u in but ! . . . 

Why this difference? It cannot be 
said tnat the presence or absence of i 
short or t long before the o modifies the 
pronunciation of u, since i is equally 
short in odious and curious f and that in 
callous and onerous there is no i of either 
sort ! It cannot be said that it is in con- 
sequence of the modulating accent fall- 
ing on the first syllable, since it falls on 
the same place in the two series of the 
words above quoted. 

153. — The only reason that could be 
given for this orthoepic arbitrarism, is 
that these words are thus '* provincially^ 
pronounced, or << Mus" not^, by certain 
orthoepists. But as there can be no ja» 
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tificatioD of an unsettled principle by- bo 
▼ague an explanation, we have no reason 
to yield to the imperfections of ** provin- 
ciafism." In consequence, I propose to 
simplify this arbitrary duality of pronun- 
ciation, by establishing generally, as an 
invariable rule, that : Whenever we shall 
have to. write, Phonographically, a word 
containing the three letters o, «, s, as 

. above, we uniformly use the sign of di- 
agram D corresponding to the prototypic 
letter « (No. 17) and which is at the 
same time the exact representation of the 
close sound iuy in the French words pen, 
yctuj adieu, cieux, Weux^ &c. — ^a sound 
which the English learners of that lan- 
guage generally think so difficult to pro- 
nounce, although they use it a hundred 

• times a day ! And I may here inciden- 
tally remark, that the same belief exists 
in regard to the French au (No. 19) in 
Ctfur, stEur, &c. t the double // in bi//e, 
famii/e, &c. ; and the sharp H in st^e, l^ne, 
&c. ; which the English scholar, howev- 
er, pronounces every day in the words 



ctfr, str, bi//<on, mi//ion, rapturous, to* 
luptltous, &c. . 

154. — We have already remarked that 
it was also the same in regard to the 
French short or stopped nasals an:, tn:, 
on:, and un:, of the French words banc 
f bench), \in (linen), fonte (cast), chacun 
(every body), which the English native 
pronounces daily in the words bank, lent, 
font, sunk, and generally in ail words in 
which n is followed by A or /. 

155.— But this being not the place to 
enter upon this interesting philologic ques- 
tion, (which is treated more explicitly 
hereatter, in Part III., section III., paragr. 
238,) I have therefore limited myself to 
the preceding remarks, which I haVe 
given merely to point out to the learner 
the immense advantages that will subse- 
quently be derived from our Tbue-Pho- 
NOORAPHT, in its direct application to 
the learning of foreign languages. . . . 

We will now proceed to the "An- 
alogical Analysis'' of our "Universal 
Sounds." 



SECTION SECOND. 

ANALOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC 
UNIVERSAL SOUNDS. 

Pboleoomsnju 

I. 

156. — The learner is requested to corroborate attentively the following Ullustra' 
tions upon Diai^am D, of Table 11., tn the course of his perusal, if he desires to 
possess himself with a prompt and exact knowledge of the principles illustrated in 
thijt part of the work ; and also to consult the Plates whenever they shall be 
referred to. 



II. 
(Diagram D. Table II. ) 



157. — Could we pronounce alternately 
all the words that are to be found in all 
the dictionaries of all the languages 
which have been or are now spoken by 
the human race, we should see that the 
Primitive-Simp/tf and Oorrelative-JVirjfl/ 
Sounds of this diagram, and, consequent- 
ly, their Equivalent Phonographic Sym- 
bols, are amply sufficient to charac- 
terize each distinct Articulation, either 



Primitive, Correlative, or Compound. 
Experience will soon convince the learn- 
er of the correcmess of this assertion, and 
proper directions will be given hereafter 
(PartlV., paragr. 269) how to "charac- 
terize" an Articulation-Sign with its 
" qualifying*' Sound-Sign. 

158. — I will also remark that, althoup^h 
the System applies to the " Universahty 
of Languages," yet, as it would take too 
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much space to girt 'isorroborafiye ex&m* 
pies of words on a larger .scale than is 
requisite to afford a clear uaderstanding of 
our <' analogical demonstrations,'* I shall 
limit my examples more especially to the 
English language, the French^ the Ger^ 
man, the Spanish, the Italian, and the Por- 
tuguese, as being, among the living lan- 
guages, those which are most needed, 
more generally spoken and studied, and 
to which the same rules of the same sys- 
tem are similarly applicable. The Latin 



and the Oreek Will be added to eomplete 
the series, and 4o demonstrate the practi- 
cal application of the System to the dead 
as well as the living languages. But as 
their respective pronunciation widely diP 
fers, not only between all the nations of 
the world, but even between Universities 
and Colleges of the same country, as is 
the case especially with us, the LaUn and 
Greek places will be left blank, in order 
that the scholar may fill up the vacancy 
according to his own notions. 



III. 



159.— N. B. By g^lancing at the dia- 
gram (D) under consideration, the leamer 
will observe that our Phonographic otmi/- 
ogies for this important part oi the Sys- 
tem have all been drawn either from the 
comparative form of the roman or Halic 
vowel letters of the common alphabet, or 
from the accents or accessary marics 
which characterize the Phonotypic Sym- 
bols of the Phonographic Signs of the 
System. In our fundamental Compara- 
tive Table, it will also be remarked that, 
instead of using large Capital Jbetfers to 
represent the Sounds, as we have done in 
the case of oar Articulations, the Phopor 



typie Symbols are always represented by 
small roman t^pes. The reason for this 
general rule is to preserve the same 
analogy of size between the Articulation 
letters and Phonotypic symbols, as that 
•existing between the Phonographic Artic- 
ulation and Sound Signs. Indeed, it will 
be perceived that the Sound-Sigps follow 
the same gradation of propordon, in re- 
gard to the Articulation-Signs, as do the 
small roman types in regard to the Ar^ 
ticulation letters — whence it will result 
; tha^, is our Phonographic writing, they 
will be distinguished at once, without the 
possibility offelliBg into any confusion. 



IV. 



Phonxtic OaionrATORs, oe Protottfic SoxniDs. 



( Top of Diagram D.) 



160. — In the common alphabet, there 
are six characters representing six vow- 
elsr viz: ▲, s, i, T, o, u, from, which 
all the orthographic sounds ai^ origina- 
ted. 

161 . — The elementary or generic Sounds 
represented by these vowel letters, are 
those which, for the sake of method and 
sequence, in the exposition of my ideas on 
this subject, I have denominated << Pho- 
netic Originators, or Prototypic Sounds." 

168. — By glancing at each part of diagr. 
D, the leamer will observe that each of 
these Prototypic Sounds is distributed over 
the family of derived sounds originating 
either directly or indirectly from the 
Primitive Sound. But as we shall enter 
more particularly into the orig[in and na- 
ture of each sound, in describing iis aw 
alogical relation with its corresponding 
Phonographic Sign^ we will here limit 



our remarks on these generic derivations 
of the Sounds. 

163.— To the philological scholar, this 
orthoepic pedigree may not be altogether 
uninteresting, as it shows at one view, 
and in a comprehensive manner, the 
philosophical connexion between the va- 
rious families of Sounds, and the curious 
variation existing in their respective 
originating powers. Thus, for instance, 
the a family has 2 principal members, e 
2, and a 2 ; i stands alone, as a diphthon- 
gal sound ; a by its identical pronuncia- 
tion with I (although it has nearly the 
same form as d), figures as a species of 
androgyne between the two sounds a and 
«, as partaking of the nature of both, 
which is happily represented by the Lat- 
in M above ; but the d family and the ii 
family, with their six members each, are 
the most prolific in the series. 
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ILLUSTEATIVE ARGUMENTATION. 
V. 

ANALOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC 
UNIVERSAL SIMPLE SOUNDS. 



{Diagram D. Table II.) 
A Family— tNo. 1. 



Phonographic Equivalent : 

Sign No. l for SooDd &...ota short: 

or a obscure : 



in h&t, f^t, c&b, Dftp, cftp, str&p, dftsh. 
in palace, riTal, abbacy, cabal, &llacy. 



or in the French : patte, nappe, sac, nabab, cataracte. 
or in the Spanish : cafetal, pajaro, catalana, pasearse. 
or in the German : gatte, apfel, ratte, matte, machen. 
or in the Italian : lancia, sembra, aspetta, comparire. 
(Mr in the Portuguese: palavra, alguma, maravilha. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



164. — ^RsABOHs: The letter a being 
the first of the Towel letters in which the 
main part, or the body of the letter, is an 
oblong circle, we will adopt this charac- 
teristic feature for our Si^ 2, in its va- 
rious orthodpic modifications, notwith- 
standing the apparent claim which the 
letter o would seem, at first, to have upon 
this particular form. But I will demon- 
strate, when speaking of sound d, that 
this claim is not so conclusive as it would 
appear, without the proper explanation. 

165. — ^N. B. The learner will observe 
that this sign is made with an elongated 
shape, which must always be given to it, 
when united to a straight Simple Artic- 
ulation-Sign— -either at the begmning, or 
in the middle of words — in order to avoid 
mistaking it for the head oi a looped ar- 
ticulation. (See Plate B, Example 1.) 



It is also necessary to remark that the 
sign may be made either above or below 
a norizontal Articulation-Sign ; and, al- 
so, either on the left or on the right 
of a curved or diagonal articulation, as 
is illustrated in Plate B, Examples 1 
and 2. 

166.--But when the following articu- 
lation is a hoped sign, then the Sign a 
may be made (either at the beginning or 
the middle of a word), as round as the 
eye of the looped sign itself, without the 
possibilityr of falling into any error, in 
reading, since we have no Articulation- 
Sign ending with a loop. Thus, when- 
ever a terminal articulation is struck with 
the sound &, it may also be made round, 
either above or below the sign, as is il- 
lustrated in Plate B, Examples 2 and 3. 



Note. 



167. — ^The same sign is made to repre- 
sent also the obscure sound of a in palace, 
rival, abbacy, &c., for the following rea- 
son, namelv: that the vowel d is thus 
rendered ooscure, because the accent, in 
these words, falling upon the /r5< syl- 



lable, causes the vowel a of the second to 
be pronounced so rapidly, that it una void* 
ably loses its distinct sound as d. The 
proof of this remark is found in a great 
number of words. In faniticaU for in- 
stance, the accent being on the second 



8 



* See Partgraph 156, for leamns lor this 
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syllable, the d of the first syllahle is ob- 
soured hy the qaickness of the pronaa* 
elation, and the second a sounds distinctly 
as 4 in h&t And this is so true, that if, 
for instance, the Phonographic sign for d 
hroad in far ^No. 2| were used in the 
place of the ooscurea a of palace, rival, 
sc., instead of Sign d (No. 1), the Pho- 
nographic reader could not pronounce it 
otherwise than as an obscure a, since his 
pronunciation would unavoidably yield 
to the controlling power of the ruling ao* 



cent, A simple trial will prove the troth * 
of this assertion. 

168. — The same remark is equally ap* 
plicable to all the other " obscure vow- 
els" of the "Comparative Table," and 
which are all distinguished from the 
leading Phonotypic Symbols by a single 
dot on the top of the letter : this being 
understood once for all, it will conse- 
quently be uxmecessary for us to advert 
any further to the same subject hereaf- 
ter. 



Phonographic Equivalent i 
Sl«N No. 2 for Sound d . 



(Diagram D. Table 11.) 
A Fahilt— No. 2. 

• or a broad : in f&r, farther, p£rt, c&rt, m&rt, sm&rmesa. 
or a broad : in father, rather, fatherly, father-in-law. 
or a open : in fast, past, cast, last, mast, blast, grasp. 

or in the French : p^tre, p^te, idol^tre, ^hasse, basse, 
or in the Spanish : casa, lazo, carta, marcha, guitarra. 
or in the Grerman : gabe, saal, habe, rabe, knabe, staab. 
or in the Italian : ragionare, assuefatti, temporeggiore. 
or in the Portuguese: arvore, lasitana» fama, batalhas. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



169.— Reasons: This broad or open 
sound of a is exactly the same as that of 
d short, with the sole difference that it is 
pronounced with a ^eater emphasis, 
merely on account of its being followed 
by f , ik, and s. The sign representing a 
sound so analogous to that ottS, required, 
co^se<}uently, an equal degree of analogy 
with It in the form of its representative 
«ign. It will be seen that the one which 
has been adopted could not have been 
more analogous, since it is the very Sign 
d itself, plus a slight projection under- 
neath, in the shape of a comma, which 
is intended to represent analogically the 
longer time which the broad pronuncia- 
tion of the sound requires, and also to 
give a most characteristic feature to the 
sign, in order to distinguish it at once 
£rom that of short 4. 

170. — ^The manner of tracing this sign 
consists merely in rounding downward 
the end of the Articulation-Siffn to which 
it is to be united, and then, if it is in the 
middle of a word, the next articulation 
must naturally start from the extreme end 



of the under projection, as is illustrated 
in Plate B, Example 4 

171. — As a general rule, the learner 
will have no nesitation in using this 
sound, if he remembers, once for all, that 
in everv English word where a open is fol* 
lowed by r, th, or s, it must be written with 
our adopted Sound-Sign, for although 
a in fast, cast, past, and all words where 
a precedes f, is not pronounced quite as 
broadly as a in for, father, &c., yet, it is 
the same sound as d or <S, which will be 
presently demonstrated. Indeed, the dif* 
ference of pronunciation between d in for 
and a in last is so slight, or at least the 
degree of congedialitv in the two sounds 
is so conspicuous, tnat it would have 
been an unnecessary complication of 
•signs to add a special one to our diagram 
for a open. Let us add, that this lighter 
proniuciation of d in fast, past, &c., is 
owing simply to the nature of the conso- 
nant ^S, which, being pronounced more 
openly than r gives to the broad d a light- 
er tone. 



* Bee Pangraph 15S, for i 
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172.— I will here remark, that this 
Phonographic Sign mighi be entirely 
neglected* and the sign d used in its stead 
without any danger of confosioh. And 
indeed, the soand a in f&r, farther, pfirt, 
&c., and generally all words in which 
the Towel a Vifolloiped by the consonant 
r is thus rendered a broad sound, solely 
on account of its being before r; and the 
proof of this assertion can be obtained by 
making a Tery simple experiment Let 
the learner write f<fr, p4rt, father, &c., 
with the Sound-Sign d (No. 1), instead 
of the proper Sign & (iHo. 2), and let 
these words be read eren by a stranger 
to the language who shall have but re- 
cently become acquainted with the Pho- 
netic value of these Signs — he will see 
that the very ortboSpic nature of the con- 
sonant r will compel him to pronounce 
d short, in this case, exactly with as 
broad a sound as if he knew its exact 
pronunciation, and, Terv often, even more 
broadly than is actually necessary. It 



is the same with regard to a in f^tfjp^t, 
dift, and ffenerally all words in which a 
is followed by $, The half-broad sound 
which this vowel has in these instan- 
ces, is solely owinff, as has already been 
remarked, to its beinff placed before s. 
Aeain, put the Sound-Sign of short d 
(iMo. 1) instead of Sign ^, in the above 
words, and it will be seen that the words 
will inevitably be read with the half-broad 
sound that the vowel has in fdst, pi8t,c^t, 
&c. ; and therefore, by writing with the 
same Sound-Sign all words in which a 
shall be followdl by r or s, there will be 
no danger of Phonetic misrepresentation, 
since, to a certain extent, tne primitive 
Sign d mi^ht alone be used to represent 
any variauon of its original sound, with- 
out the slightest chance of causing any 
confusion. Yet, as the sound d can be 
provided with a very convenient and dis*> 
tinct sign, it is preferable to use it, in its 
proper place, for A broad a open, kc^' 
according to the rules above prescribed. 



VI. 



Phonographic Equivalent : 
SlON Na 3, for Sound d . < 



(Diagram D. Table 11.) 
J& Fahilt— No. 3. 



or a long : in d&te, f ftte, l&te, r&te, st&te, m&te, p&te. 
or e close : in b^y, trey, grey, pr«y, obey, convey, 
or ei like i : in neighbor, netghing, sleigh, sletghing. 
or ai like d : in mtsin, pratse, ratse, tratl, satl, wail, 
or ay like d : in essay, delay, noonday, may, play, pay. 

or in the French : n^clssit^, ^m^rite, 6t£t rSipitS, asstee. 
or in the Spanish : necesidad,repeticion,merecer,clave. 
or in the German : &ter, gl^er, k^er, r^er, sch^er. 
or in the Italian : vivere, memorie, sempre, sanguf. 
or in the Portuguese : avena, gente, recebendo, arte, 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



173 — Reasons: If we pronounce alter- 
nately the sound ofd (Sign No. 1) in hdi, 
and the sound of e long (Sign No. 6) in 
fiar, and then the sound d (Sign No. 3) 
in dtfte, f4te, &c., we shall mid, upon 
m dose examination, that the sound d 

* See Faxtgraph 196, ibr i 



holds a right phonetic medium, correctly 
pronounced, between the sounds d and i, 
and that, therefore, d partakes as much 
of the phonetic nature of sound 9 as of 
sound d. Hence the reason why this 
sound (4) has been represented, m the 

■ for tug 
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family of sounds, by the characteristic 
and very analogical roman JE, which is 
pronounced like d in all the classical Ian* 
guages, except the English, where it is 
arbitrarily pronounced like < long in 
m#re, fear, «c. 

174.— The proof that there is a natural 
phonetic analogy between e and <r, is 
found in the words b^y, trey, grey, &c., 
where the letter < gires the exact sound 
of & in date, fate, late, &c. ; or of the 
French 6 close, which has the identical 
sound of the English sound d. Again, it 
is with the letter e that the sound A is 
written in German, Spanish, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Russian, &c. It follows, ther^ 
fore, that the sound <f, being indifferently 
pronounced either by the letter e or a, is, 
unquestionabljr, as I hare already stated, 
a sound combining, in some manner, both 
the sound 4 and i. This distinction be- 
ing admitted, it becomes necessary, then, 
in conformation to our rule of systematic 
analogy, to form a Sign which, by its ap- 
pearance, shall gire us an analogical 
representation of these two letters (a and 
e). The way to arrive at this desidera- 
tum simphr consists in blending, as it 
were, the forms of the two letters into a 
single Sign, which will thus bear an inti- 
mate degree of analogy, in its appear- 
ance and composition, to the family des- 
ignation M, Let us also observe here, 
that as the sound & is qualified, in Eng- 
lish, by the horizontal mark (-) which is 
placed above the letter a, so the sound ^, 
m the French language, is especially 
characterized by the inward accent ( ) 
which is placed above the letter e ; for e 
without an accent, in the French, sounds 
like our u (18) in bAt, ni^t, &c. We 
may say, therefore, that, in the French, 
the qualifying accent (') of i is rather 
the true representative of the sound 4, 
and not the letter itself, which has, with- 
out the accent, so different a sound. 

175. — In tracing the italic or cursive 
e. the learner will observe that it be- 
gins, like the letter a, with a sort of ob^ 
long bodjr, which, being gradually turned 
upwards in its lower parts, and ended by 
a rising hair-stroke, gives to this letter 



that slight difference which distinguishes 
it from the italic or cursive letter a. The 
letter e is, in reality, nothing but i^^ first 
half of cursive letter a, minus the lateral 
stroke, in the shape of an t without m dot, 
which completes the letter ; and there is 
no doubt Imt e has the same degree of 
resemblance to a, in shape, that the 
two letters have in their phonetic analo- 
gies. 

176. — ^If, therefore, we take for the pho- 
no^phic representative of this Sound, 
a sign which shall have, at the same time, 
the body of our original letter a, in its 
upper Kalf plus the qualifying accent of 
the letter i (') in its inferior part, as is 
shown in the diagram, at No. 3 — ^the 
learner will doubtless admit that it wodd 
be quite impossible to form a sign more 
analogical or more distinct Moreover, 
the analogy is further strengthened, when 
we consider, that this Sign is, in reality, 
the very italic letter e itself, with its as- 
cending hair-stroke tvnsted downward, in 
the shape of the same qualifying accent 
(') which, in the French, gives it its 
sound d, 

177. — To trace this sifu, the learner 
need not raise the pen mm. the paper ; 
he has simply to turn it backwara, to 
the left, by a gently rounding motion, giv- 
ing to the back part of the sign slightly 
the appearance of a capital S ; and then 
the writing is continued bv tracing the 
beginning of the next sign rrom the hair- 
stroke extremity, as illustrated in Plate 
B, Example 5. 

N. B. In conformity with its analogi- 
cal origin, the sound d ought to be uni- 
formly written with this phonographic 
sign. Yet, as the French characteristic 
accent (') for the same sound dor e unites 
very distinctly^ with any preceding or 
following Articulation-Sign, either at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at the end 
of a word, the learner may use this sim- 
ple sign with great advantage, in his 
cursive writing, as can be seen in the 
additional specimens which are given in 
the same Example (5, Plate B), reserv- 
ing the regular sign of the diagram for 
our typographical phonography. 
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Phonographic Equivalent : 
8IQN No. 4, for Sound i... 



{Diagram D. Table 2.) 
£ Familt— >No. 4. 

. or M thort : in p^t, m^t, r^st, ndst, aUdom, sdlf, pdlf. 
or e obscure : in fuel, cruel, duel, gruel, cruelty, duellist 

or in the French : tel\e, quelque, cartel, car^e, pat^e. 
or in the German : bett, netz, fett, kette, schecbt, etten. 
or in the Spanish : esperar, estudiar, estar, escopeta. 
or in the Italian : questo, govemare, assuefatto, easere. 
or in the Portuguese: espaihar, perder, desejar, estar. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Grreek :* 



178. — ^Reasons: In continuing to an- 
alyze our Sounds on the principles here* 
tofore expounded, in order to ascertain 
their natural places in our " genealogical 
line of succession," we find that the Sound 
^ (in p^t, n^t, s^lf, &c.), is the next which 
presents itself in the series, as it sounds 
to the ear a little more openly than A 
long (in fdXe, Ute, tr^y, &c.), and not so 
distinctly open as 8 lon^ (in f^ar, mere, 
mete^ &c.), of which it is the phonetic 
harbinger — if I mav so express myself— 
rather than a suD-deriration. Hence, 
consequently, the reason why 1 have 
placed the short sound i before long i, as 
the leading member of the £ family. 

179. — ifow, the sound ^, in p^t, ice., is 
especially characterized, in |he French, 
and other languages, by the grave accent 
(^) placed over the vowel e (or i), in the 
same manner as the sound of e close, 
sounding like 4, is solely occasioned by 
the presence of the acute accent (') over 
the vowel e (or e). Thus this charac- 
teristic accent ('), being the onlyeaiue 



of the particular sound which e takes in 
those languages where it sounds like our 
i in pat, it naturally follows that the 
qualifying accent (') becomes the true 
and most perfect analogical representa- 
tive of the sound i that can be fouod. 
Therefore, as the system applies equally 
to all languages, wnenever we sliall find 
a good cnaracter presented to us in any 
other language than the English, we 
shall avail oiuselves of it This outward 
or inverted accent (') being the most ana- 
logical, and consequently the best sign 
by which the sound ^ can be represented, 
we shall adopt it as the Phonographic 
Equivalent of this Primitive Sound. 

180. — As a Phonographic character, 
experience will teach the learner that it 
unites readily and distinctly with any lat- 
eral sign, excepting, perhaps, in its con- 
nexion with the Articulation-Sigas Ft and 
Vi, where the Punctuation-sign which 
we have called a joint (Diagr. E, col. 3, 
line 4), must be used with it, as illustrated 
in Ex. 6, lines 5 and 6, Plate B. 



* See Pangnph 158, for reaaone for thii omiMion. 
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Phonographic Equiv€deni : 
SiGir Na 5 for Sound i . . 



{Diagram D. Table H) 
E Family— No. 5. 



. or € grave : in th^re, wh^re, heiress, w^re, therefore, 
or ea like i : in bear, tearing, swear, bearer, swearing, 
or a like I : in care, compare, bare, bore, ware, dare, 
or at like I : in fatr, patr, cbat'r, stair, hair, lair, fairy. 

or in the French : h^tre, f^te, b^ta, naitre, maitre. 
or in the German : er, sehr, erde, herd, mehr, heer. 
or in the Spanish : pereza, merecer, cabeza, tijas. 
or in the Italian : debole, vedere, aspetto, relo, coperta. 
or in the Portuguese: guerra, fizerane, feitos, agreste. . 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Grreek :* 



181. — ^Reasons: The same motive 
' which has induced us to adopt the invert- 
ed accent (') which qualifies the sound 
of e short in the French language, leads 
tts again to the adoption of the present 
sign for our grave sound I, in such words 
as those illustrated above. Aa the in- 
verted accent is the qualifying sound of i 
short in that language, so is the drcum- 
fiex accent (^) which is used by the 
French lezicofiraphers to qualify their 
grave or broaa sound i in those words 
which correspond to the English sound 
of e grave or broad in th^re, whSre, &c. 
There is no doubt but that the circumflex 
accent, possessing one stroke more of the 
pen than the simple inverted accent of I 
short, represents analogically that heav- 
ier or lonffer degree of pronunciation 
which e takes in the French h^tre, f^te, 
&c. Therefore, by adopting the same 
accent to qualify our grave or broad 
sound i in th^re, wh^re, and the same 
sound in other English words where it 



exists, we not only follow a very good 
basis of analogy in so doing, but we also 
find ourselves in accordance with our 
orthoSpic authority, as Mr. Worcester 
himself, in the same case, adopts the 
same qualifving accent. Now, then, if 
we follow the same principle of phono- 
^phic modification in regard to our 
uverted accent of short ^, wbich is made 
with a single straight stroke of the pen, 
and ^ive it a rounding curve ( «- )> which 
requires but a little more time to trace than 
the straight accent ( "" ) of sound 2, the 
grave or broad sound ^, m w^re, &c., will 
be thus represented analogically both in 
the longer time required to trace it, and in 
the similarity of its form with the second 
section of the cursive circumflex accent, 
which is always made with a slightly- 
ascending curve. The junction ot this 
Sound-Siffn being illustrated in Ex. 7, 
Plate 6, the learner will see that it unites 
very distinctly with its lateral neigh- 
bors. 



NOTB. 



182. — I will here make a similar re- 
mark, in regard to the nature of this 
sound, to that which has already been 
made in regard to the broad sound of d 
in far, &c. (Dia^. D, No. 2). The 
learner will perceive that here, also, the 

grave sound % occurs uniformly in the 
nglish language, in those instances only 
where the letters representing this sound 
are followed by Articulation Ri sound- 
ing like aR. There is no doubt but, as 
in the case of d short before R fsee par. 
172)» i short in p^t placed before R would 

* Bee Piragrmph 158, fisr 



unavoidably compel the reader to pro- 
nounce it with a broad or grave sound, 
owing to the ^ttural nature of Articula- 
tion RI in this instance. This experiment 
can easily be made, as has already been 
proposed in our Note to Sound a (No. 2), 
by pronouncing the words th^re, where, 
heir, &c., written with the phonotypic 
letter for short ^, instead of grave or broad 
L The reader will see that he must 
forcibly give the broad sound of i to the 
Phonotypic symbol of short sound e. 
This ulttstrative argument brings us to 

fortliu 
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this natural conclusion, yiz: that the 
short Phonographic Sound-Sign i would 
alone suffice to write any word where the 
ffrave Sound ^should occur, since it would 
forcibly be characterized as in the grave 
sound pronunciation of those words ; yet, 
aa there are exceptions to the case in re- 



gard* to foreign languages, we had better 
submit to the Phonographic distinction 
of the two sounds in ^ short and i grave, 
that no exce]/tional rules may conflict 
with our << universal applications'* of the 
system. 



{Diagram D. TaMe II.) 
££ AXD 1 Familt— No. 6. 



Phonographic Eguivaieni : 

Sign Na 6, for Sound # • « . or long : 

or ee double : 
or ea like i : 
or ei like i : 
or t like i : 
orielike i: 
or 9 obscure : 



in m6te, m£re, meteor, mdter, sc&iery. 
in feet, need, meek, indeed, speed, week, 
in fear, near, leader, reading, teach, steal, 
in neither, etther, receiving, deceit, setze. 
in chagr^D, machihe, marine, rout^e. 
in brief, chief, grief, lief, niece, .thief, 
in relate, debate, sedate, legation, secure. 



or in the French : g{te, abCme, dtme, ftmes, p^dtmes. 
or in the Spanish: amigo, picaro, sensillo, ministro. 
or in the German : liebe, glied, dieb, diese, nie, vieh, 
or in the Italian : dominj, libero, chiarire, mtsero. 
or in the Portuguese : dizia, viria, peregrino, esptrito* 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



183. — ^Reasons: In Sign No. 3, par- 
agr. 174, we have seen that an analogy 
exisu between the body of the phonetic 
or prototypic letter A and that of letter ^, 
from which has been drawn our binary 
analogical sign a or L If the letter i 
could furnish us with so complete an 
analogy in that instance, we shall here 
draw from it a still greater one ; for, as 
the learner mav see (Diagr. D, No. 6), it 
is (he body of the letter itself, without 
any modification, which we shall use to 



represent the sound i. It would be quite 
impossible to make a si^ more essen- 
tially Phonographic in itself, or more 
perfectly- analogical, since it requires only 
one motion of the pen, when united to an 
Articulation-Sign, to be formed with the 
greatest distinctness. In forming the 
si^, the adept need not raise the pen ; it 
will only be requisite to turn up the ex- 
tremity* of the Articulation-Sign, and to 
end it m the shape of an italic e, as illus- 
trated in Plate B, Ex. 8. 



* See Paragnph 158, for roMoni for Htda onMon. 
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Phonographic Equivalent ; 
Sign No. 7, for Sound i . 



{DiagramD. TabU 11.) 
EE AMD I Family— No 7. 

. or » short : in pity, fit, wit, sickness, milk, pit, rit 
or t obscure : in elixir, ability, polity, serviltty, nullity, 
or y short : in sylvan, symbol, system, synunetry. 
or y obscure: in lily, pity, truly, really, fully, surely. 

or in the French : Ultputten, mirtftque, physique, lit. 
or in the Spanish : tnimistad, ricisttud.discipulo, visita. 
CHT in the German : schmidt, kittel, mit, frit, schniL 
or in the Italian : ordini, antichitii, difftculth, dtpoi. 
or in the Portuguese: luminoso, gentileza, defimcao. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



184.— Reasons : With the English 
scholar it would be quite superfluous to 
enter into any arproment with a view to 
point out the difierence which exists in 
the pronunciation of this peculiar sound 
of I or y short and that of i lon^. But 
to foreigners, who are always inclined to 
pronounce it like i long, taking, for ex- 
ample, the word pity, which they gener- 
ally pronounce as if it were written piiiiit 
it la essentially necessary to remark, that 
this exeliLsively English sound of t and y 
short holds an exact m«ifiiim between the 
sound of g long, in ffar, miier, &c., and 
that of d long, or e close, in ddte, n^c^s- 
sit^, &c. Indeed, let the French or Span- 
ish student attempt to pronounce the pro- 
noun this — which Frenchmen and Span- 
iards generally pronounce th^es, in trying 
to five it a pronunciation which shall be 
neither that of d lon^ in dilte, nor e grave 
in p^t, nor of i long m m^re, but a sound 
composed, as it were, of both d and i — 
and ne will acquire immediately the per- 
fect pronunciation of one of the most im- 
portant and frequently used sounds in 
the English language. 

185. — ^As to the Phonographic equiva- 
lent sign for this important sound, the 
learner will perceive that it would be 
quite impossible to devise a more ana- 
logical one, since it is the body of the 
letter i itself. Although it unites very 
distinctly with any preceding or follow- 
ing sign, yet it is very seldom used, as it is 
the characterizing sound of all our sim- 
ple Primitive and Correlative Articula- 
tions, with which it is already generally 
embodied ; that is to say, as every Primi- 
tive and Simple Correlative Articulation 
Sign, is primordially qualified with this 



sound i and y short, its Phonographic 
sign must not be used with any i^ticula- 
tion-Sign in the first syllable of a word, 
except as an initial sound (that is, be^n- 
niog the word). To prevent ambiguity, 
however, it will be necessary to use it 
in the medial syllables, and also at the 
ends of words. (See Plate B, Ex. 9.) 

186. — It is more particularly in the 
adverbial terminations by y, as in re- 
ally, truly, surely, &c., that it occurs 
and is needed, and then it unites very 
distinctly and freely with the Articula- 
tion Ll, in its perpendicular position. 
But as it would r^uire a joint (dia- 

fram E, col. 3) with the perpendicular 
rticulation-Signs Ti, Ni, Pi, Tri, and 
their Correlatives, in such woiids, for ex- 
ample, as: candy, quantity, sunn^, &c. 
in order to facilitate its union with the 
above-named signs, I recommend the use 
of the horizontal Sound-Sign of the same 
No. with the perpendicular Articulation- 
Signs, and the perpendicular one with 
the horizontal, falling, and diagonal Ar- 
ticulations. This recommendation ex- 
plains, therefore, the addition, in our dia- 
gram (No. 7), of the same sign % made 
horizontally. (See Plate B, Ex. 9.) I 
will again remark, in conclusion, that it 
is owing to the frequent recurrence of this 
sound in the English language, that I 
have preferred to qualify every Primitive 
and Correlative Simple Articulation of 
the system with I short rather than with 
the long sound of i which has hitherto 
been adopted in my Mnemotechnv; 
and that the Articulation-Signs in all the 
other languages, without exception, must 
bear the natural I pronunciauon of this 
same sound. 



* See Psragraph 15S, for feaniM for this 



oonomo pbqk oosafht* 
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(Diagram D. Table 11.) 



I AND Y Fahilt— Na 8. 



Phonographic Equivalent : 
Sign No. 8 for Souod I . . . 



or t long : in nice, fire, exile, mice, entice, spice, 
or y long : in type, try, 8t^e, by, cry, fly, dry, my. 
or ie like i : in tt>, he, die, f»e, p»e, ne, hte, fltes, It^ 
or igh like i : in high^ sighiy mighty UghXy nigh' 

or in the French : as a diphthong— Haity, caiman, 
or in the Spanish : as a diphthong — pays, paysano. 
or in the German : as a diphthong — ^m<itd, fletss, dret. 
or in the Italian : as a diphthong — assat, mat, andat. 
or in the Portognese : as a diphthong — prat, patzagem* 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Grreek :* 



187. — ^RxASONs : If it be true that we 
could not adopt a more analogical sign 
for the Phonogranhio equivalent of our 
sounds i and y short (No. 7) than the 
straight vertical stroke, so identical with 
the letter i itself, there is no doubt that 
by taking this yery same sign of t short 
10 represent our Sound t or ^ long in 
nice and by, and simply modifymg it with 
a slight waffing shape, such as we have 
it in the diagram (No. 8) — a shape which 
will always distinguish it most character- 
istically irom its primordial originator, 
and which is perfectly analogical with 
the longer time taken by diphthongal pro- 



nimciation — there is no doubt, I sa^r, that 
we shall have thus added a most impor- 
tant Sign to our Phonographic alphaoet. 
The sound i is also, like t short, very fre- 
qliently used, and it required imperatively 
such an effective, easy, and distinct sign 
for its representative in the system. It 
unites readily with any precedm^ or fol- 
lowing Articulation and Sound-Sign, and 
must always keep its perpendiciSar po- 
sition, since its waving shape allows it to 
unite distinctly with the signs Ti, Pi, Nt, 
and their Correlatives. (See Plate B, 
Ex. 10.) 



NOTB. 



188.— There is no doubt that the Eng- 
lish sound i is what we may call a diph" 
thongal sound, since it contains, in fact, 
and very distinctly, the sound of d short 
in hdu and that of I or y in pity, namely : 
dt, which diphthong is pronounced ex- 
actly like i in ice, towa, mice, kc. On 
this account, the foreign student might 
think it strange, or ascribe it to an error, 
that a diphthongal or Compound Sound 
should be foimd among our Simple Prim- 
itive Sounds. Logically, i ought to be 
placed amonff the Compotmd Sounds, 
with as much propriety as M in abMt, 



tr^Hit, g^t, &c., or 6i in epdil, sd'tl, t^fil, 
&c. Sut as the vowel letter which gives 
this sound in English is considered, in all 
the classical languages, as a simple vow- 
el, representing a simple sound, we shall 
preserve it as such, notwithstanding its ar- 
bitrary diphthongal pronunciation in Eng- 
lish. The same remarks may equally 
apply to the letter y, which is pronounced 
like dddi (65 in bddt, d in hdi, and i in fit), 
and whicn is used, by all orihoSpists, as 
also in common orthography, to repre- 
sent arbitrarily the short sound I or ^e 
long sound i . . • 



* See Farsgmph 198, for resooni for this omiislon. 
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Phow> graphic Equivalent : 
Sign No 9, for Sound d . . ; 



(Diagram'D. Table IL) 
Familt— No. 9. 

; or grave : in ndte, pdst, ndtice, 6eean, Mious, 6ral. 
or double : in door, floor, and similar cases, 
or oa like 6 : in road, toast, boast, coast, coat, moat, 
or ou like t : in court, po«r, covrtier, pouring, courting, 
or ow like 6 : in bou^, blow, crou^, tow, ahoWf row, otoe. 
or oe like d : in mistletoe, Monroe, Poe, toe, doe, throe. 

or in the French : ap^e, c^e, faute, caution, beau, 
or in the Spanish : coco, poquito, Colorado, morena 
or in the German : rose, noth, roth, koth, brod, mode, 
or in the Italian: sono, dico, detto, ogni, alumo, modo. 
or in the Portuguese: engenho, sonorosa, tempo, peito. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



189. — ^Reasons : Having adopted the 
dreumflex accent, instead of Worcester's 
horizontal stroke (-), to characterize the 
Phonotypic representative of this Sound, 
or vowel 6 ; and as we have already made 
use of the primordial oblong body of the 
letter a (Nos. 1, 2, 3), to represent our sev- 
eral sounds of that primordial letier — we 
will therefore draw our Phonographic Sign 
for Sound d, in ndte, p6st, ^., from the 
drcun^fles accent of its representative let- 
ter (d), in the same manner, and with the 
same propriety, as we have acted in the 
case of Sound ^ in pet, &c., (No. 4^. The 
circumflex accent, as has already been 
remarked, is, in the French and several 
other lancruages, the mark by which the 
Sound of d in ndte, &c., is character- 



190. — If, therefore, we take for the 



Phonographic representative of Sound 6 
the sign next in graphic resemblance to 
the circumflex accent (as is shown in 
the diagram), we shall thus add to our 
Phonographic alphabet a sign most com- 
pletely analogical^ since it is rather the 
accent (as has already been stated) that 
makes or personifies the sound in a vowel 
letter, than the letter itself (see Note, 
paragr. 172). The learner will observe, 
m fact, that this Phonographic Sign is 
almost the qualifying circumflex accent 
itself, made with a slight waving motion 
of the pen (-^w). Experience will soon 
teach that this sisn imites most readily 
and distinctly with any lateral sign. It 
must be traced alway^s horizontally, from 
left to right, giving it the distinct waved 
shape which it has in the diagram. (See 
also plate B, Ex. 11.) 



Note. 



191 — I have already stated, in our de- 
lineation of the characteristics of Sovnd 
d (No. 1), that the main body of its rep- 
resentative letter (a) had a more direct 
claim to represent this Sound (d) than 
the body of letter o. As this assertion 
may have surprised the reader — it being, 
apparentljf , a direct subversion of the old- 
school notion that << round 0*' being rounds 
its most analogical representative ought 
to be a round sign — ^it will not be alto- 
gether unnecessanr to state here our rea- 
sons for the preference which we have 
f^ven to Soimd d in appropriatinfir» for 
Its Phonographic equivalent, this oblong 
shape of letter d. 

* See Pangrtph 158, for 



192. The learner will remark that 
the letter a being the first letter of the 
common alphabet, in all the classical 
languages, it is, of course, the^Sref letter 
that is made with a circular body (o), to 
which is added a lateral stroke (i), wnich 
completes the letter a (o, i, a, or o-¥€^a). 
By separating the lateral stroke (i) from 
a, and putting a dot (•) over it, the letter 
t is made, and the remaining part of the 
letter (o) becomes naturally the vowel O ! 
whence it follows, conseauently, that the 
letter o is nothing else out a,' minus its 
lateral stroke, or, in other words a subor- 
dinate derivation of letter a — which is 
also confirmed by their respective posi- 
reMone for this omiftfioiu 
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dons in the aeries. There is no douht, 
either, that the form of letter c is derived 
immediately from that of a, as we have 
already remarked (No. 3), and that « is 



onr established principles of analogical 
derivation, to give the precedence of 
this analogy (the oblong shape), as we 
have done, to the representative Sign of 



nothing else but the adjunction of two Sound dy in our Phonographic alphabet, 



tt*s or lateral strokes of a. This demon- 
strates clearlv, that the letter a is the 
originator of letter 0. It was more lop^i- 
cai» therefore, and more accordant with 



and not to Sound d, since it is the Sound 
d which, in this question of precedence, 
has the unquestionable right of " primo- 
geniture.'' 



Phonographic EquivalejU : 
Sign No. lO, for Sound d . 



{Diagram D. Table II.) 
O Family— No. 10. 

. or a open : in cdll, fill, p&ll, sm&ii, tdll, &11, st&ll. 
or au like d : in caught, faun, pause, cause, pauper, 
or a like dH : in warm, swarm, thwart, warn, ward, 
or oa like A : in broad, abroad, broadside, broadcloth, 
or ato like da : in laio, pau^, sau^, thau^, lawyer, draum. 
or ou like dn : in sought, bought, cough, coughing. 

or in the French : rendered by d in ntfr No. 12. 

or in the Spanish : rendered by the same sound— ^-do. 

or in the German i rendered by the same sound do. 

or in the Italian: rendered by the same sound do. 

or in the Portuguese : rendered by the same sound — do. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



193. — ^Reasons : By pronouncing alter- 
nately the specimen words of this num- 
ber particularly those of the first two 
lines), the reader will perceive that the 
sound of a before «, or before /, is ex- 
actly the same. I have already advert- 
ed (Section First of this Part) to Mr. 
Worcester's inconsistency, in assigning 
the Sound produced by A No. 10, in the 
above cases, to the A family, and proved 
that the Sound d» or dw, belong to the 
O Family. To avoid repetition, the 
learner is referred to these arguments. 
g>ar. 146, 128.) 

194. — ^The Sound ^dd, therefore, ap- 
pertaining to the O family, and being 
the next acute or open sound originated 
from b in ndte, &c., we must, in conforma- 
tion with our princii>les of analog[ical der- 
ivation, produce a sign which will repre- 
sent it with the greatest possible degree 
of analogy. 

195 — By glancing at the Diagram fNo. 
10) the learner wiu see how sucoesstullv 
this result has been obtained. Indeed, 



this corresponding sign for the open 
sound da is almost the same as that of 6 
grave (No. 9), though characteristically 
disunet from it, since, instead of begin' 
ning with the covering semicircle («), 
or first half of our Sign b, (which indi- 
cates, analogically, the closer intonation 
of that Sound), it begins with an opening 
semicircle (w^) perfectly analogical with 
the openness of Sound ad in caught, call, 
&c. — an analogy, moreover, which is also 
plainly indicated by the shape which the 
mouth assumes in pronouncing alternate- 
ly b or du. In the first instance, the 
lips are contractively closed^ and pro- 
jected forward. In the second instance, 
the mouth is visibly open^ and the lips 
project less. It is unnecessary to re- 
mark that this sign unites as easily and 
distinctly with any lateral sign as does 
that of Sound d. (See Plate B, Ex. 12.) 
We will now make some additional re- 
marks in regard to the second word of 
the same Number. 



^ See Pangnph 158, fbr retaons for tUi omiMrioii. 
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Note. 

196. — The difference which exists be- orthography^ of the words that will sound 

tween the Sound dU and that of d short in to his ear like d, dH, or 6 (which orthog- 

ndt, &C. (Diagr. D, No. 11), is so little that raphy might help him out of his doubt), 

it requires a very discriminating and well- he may, without apprehending^ the least 

trained ear, in orthoepic modifications, to inconyenience, use the Sign old short for 

{)erceiTe it. Whenever, therefore, the da — ^and vice versa. 
earner should not remember the exact 



Phonographic Equivalent : 
Sign No. ll for Sound 6 . 



(Diagram D. Table II.) 
Family— No. 11. 

. or short : in ndt, ddt, c6t, Idst, frdst, mdss, tdss, Idss. 
or obscure : in actor, factor, colony, parody, melody. 

or in the French : note, code, poste, noce, bosse, cosse. 
or in the German : stock, bock, klotz, grotte, motte. 
or in the Spanish : nosotros, olvidar, obgeto, adomar. 
or in the Italian : disformita, alloggiamento, giomata. 
or in the Portuguese: perigo8,arvore,8objugado,velho8« 
or in the Latin :*' 
or in the Greek :* 



197. — ^Reasons: By pronouncing the 
above words, it is easy to perceive that 
this Sound 6 is nothing but a modification 
of the primordial Sound b in n^te (No 9), 
and that its characteristic feature con- 
sists in beine pronounced with the mouth 
more open than in pronouncing d— which 
causes it to be a very distinct Sound from 
its originator. If, tnerefore, we. take the 
same Phonographic primordial sign of 
Sound d, and give it, by a proper modifi- 
cation of its form, a shape answering, an- 
alogically, with both the primitive form 
of me pnmordial sign, and the more open 
motion of the lips by which it is pro- 
nounced, losing thus, in its immediate 
appearance, but a trifling shade oi its 
original character, we shall have added 
to our Phonographic alphabet a most 
•analogical sign, and a truly valuable one, 
since this open sound of 6 short is one of 



the most frequent in aU the classical 
languages, and ought, consequently, to 
have for its phonographic representa- 
tive, an easy, distinct, and well-unitiug 
Sign. 

198. — ^This sign is in reality that of 
Sound 6t made more open, and shorter 
than the primordial sign by Ao//'a stroke 
of the pen. The rounding head is made 
with the first half stroke of the covering 
part of Sound 6 (No. 9), and then, in- 
stead of curving it doumvoard to form the 
spiral toeming of Sign d, it suddenly 
stretches onward, horizontally, and com- 
pletes thus the analogy. As to distinct- 
ness, simplicity in form, facility of delin- 
eation, and capacity to unite with other 
signs (Ex. 1, Plate C), experience will 
show that it yields no more on these 
points to the other Sound-Sig[ns, than it 
does in point of analogical derivation. 



* See Paragrmph 158, for reuniu for this omiarioii. 
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{Diagram D. Table II.) 
O Familt— No. 12. 

Phonographic Equivalent : 

Sign No. 12, for Sound d . . or broad : in ndr, fdr, s&rdid, cdrdial, bdrn, cdm, h5m. 



or in the French : mort, sort, corde, horde, corse, port 
or in the German : no corresponding eqaiyalent. 
or in the Spanish : morro, cordova, torre, torpe, sordo. 
or in the Italian : ancora, loro, volta, oro, naove. 
or in the Portuguese : agora, rota, fogo, rosso, remota. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek ;• 



199. — ^Reasons: If it be true that a 
sign more propitious and more analogical 
could not have been chosen than the one 
which has been adopted in the preceding 
Number to represent our short Sound 6 
in ndt, &c. (No. 11), by adopting the 
very same sign, proportionally length' 
ened, to represent the /on^cr pronuncia- 
tion of the primordial short Sound in tf, 
we shall still keep within the unbroken 
circle of our analogical deductions. It 
will therefore suffice .merely to double 
the size of the short Sound-Sign d (Ex. 
2, in Plate C) to represent, analogical- 



ly,' the broad Sound S in those woras 
where it has a distinctly broad pronun- 
ciation. This broad Sound d occurs uni- 
formly in all English words where o is 
followed by r, as can be seen in the above 
illustrative words. But it is not so uni- 
formly the case in many of the foreign 
languages, where o becomes a broad 
sound, similar to the English 6, in those 
words alone where the rythmic accent 
falls upon the vowel o, a^ can be seen in 
the above quoted Italian and Porti»- 
guese illustrationai 



Note. 



200.— With re^rd to the English pro- 
jiunciation of this sound, we may here 
repeat the same remark which has al- 
ready been made in the case of d broad 
(No. 2), and i grave (No. 5). There is 
no douDt but that the broad sound which 
o takes in ntfr, fdr, sordid, &c., is simply 
owing to the presence of the r which 
follows it in those instances, and that the 
Sound-Sign d might alone suffice in the 

* See Pangraph 15S, for i 



same cases* without the possibility of 
pronouncing it otherwise than as a broad 
sound. (See esperimentst paragrs, 172 
and 182.J Yet, as a question of sequen- 
tial conformity, it will be better to make 
use of the two Sound-Signs, each in their 
respective places, wherever the short or 
broad sound may occur, as we have it il- 
lustrated in Example 2, Plate C. 
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Phonographic Equivalent i 
Sign No. 13, for Sound 4 . 



{Diagram'^. TahUU.) 
Famelt— No. 13. 



or « obtuse: in put, full, pull, bull, pudding, bulwark, 
or dd short : in foot, cook, book, took, hook, shook, look. 

or in the French : nous, votis, tout, sou, coup, lo«p. 
or in the Spanish : mucho, gusto, puro, dudo, lujo, tu. 
or in the German : gluck, druck, schuck, null, hut, fiuss. 
or in the Italian: sangue, acquistato, disputar, inumano. 
or in the Portuguese: ^judar,httmilde,T]tuperio,furio6a 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :• 



201.— Reasons : If the learner takes 
the trouble to ascertain the fact, he will 
see, by pronouncing alternately the pri- 
mordial Sound 6 (No. 9), and then this 
Sound a or 66, that the short Sound 66, 
either in p<lt or fddt, is originated from 
almost the same motion of the lips as 
that which produces the Sound b in ndte — 
with the sole exception of a sensible ten- 
sion of the labial muscles, which causes 
the lips to project forward a little piore 
than m pronouncing d, and which gives 
the sound a perceptibly more acuU or 
open pronunciation than t, 

202.— The Sound 4 or 66, therefore, 
belongs, unquestionablj, to the O family 
of our Sounds. And if so, a sign deriyed 
analogieaify from the primordial sign, 
must also be made to represent it 

203. — ^The Phonographic equivalent 
accompanying the prototypic letters of 



the sound, will show the learner how sat- 
isfactorily this requisite has been provi- 
ded for. The sign is indeed the very 
sign of Sound 6 short itself, the next 
acute derivation from primordial Sound 6 
(No. 9), with the sole difference of its 
inverted position, a position which com- 
pletes the analogy, since the form of 
the sign is an open one, corresponding 
thus to the more open pronunciation of 
66, while, on the other hand, the Sign 6 
(No. 11) presents a covering form (see 
paragr. 33) perfectly analogical with 
the closer quality of its primordial 
sound. 

204. — ^It is only necessary to remark, 
in conclusion, that the sign must alvrays 
be made strictly short, t. «., of the regu- 
lar size of a Sound'Sign, since it is m- 
tended to represent a short Sound. (See 
Plate C, Ex. 3.) 



* See Pangraph 158, for reaiOM fbr this omiMion. 
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{Diagram D. Table II.) 
O Family— No. 14. 

Phonographic Equifmient : 

Sign No. 14, for Sooad 66 . * ot oo long : in bd6t, f66d, lodse, m66d, roOt, t66l. 

or long : in lo8«, move, prove, moving, proving. 

or u like 66 : in ricle, trve, cruise, ruler, cruiser, rude. 

or eu) like 66 : in crow, screw, dreto, screwing, brewing. 



or in the French : gourde, poulb, roule, moule, houle. 
or in the Spanish: BeguTo,duro, burro, gusto, tortuga. 
or in the German : blAt, btick, gdt, fdgent, stAbe. 
or in the Italian : tutti, avuto, republiche, industria. 
or in the Portuguese : illustre, escudo, escuras, ruda« 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* ^ 

205.— RsASONs : The same analogical we shall have thus added another im- 

derivations which have been illustrated in portant Sound-Sign to our Phonographic 

the preceding number, in regard to the ori- alpha bet. 

gin of our Sound-Sign for double 66 short, 206. — ^As there is no sign, among our 
are equally applicable to the present Articulation series, that bears the slight- 
Sound, as there is no doubt that the est resemblance to this one, no confusion 
Bound of 66 long in bddt, f66df te., is the can arise in the adept's writing or read- 
same sound as that of dd short in fddt, ing. Moreover, admitting that in wri- 
cddk, or 4 obtuse in p4t, f411, &c. — ^with ting hastily this sign should be made 
the only difference of its being heavier shorter in its form, or exactly like that 
in intonation, and a little longer in pro- of Sound do short (No. 11), no great er« 
nunciation, which is owing solely to the ror could follow in the pronunciation of 
nature of the Articulation-Siffn which the word, since the very presence of Ar« 
precedes it — therefore, by taking the ticulations Bf, Li, or £i, &c., before the 
same sign of 66 short (No. 11), and short Sound dd, or the cadencing accent, 
lengthening it^ analogically, to the full would always cause it to be read with a 
size of an Articulation-Sign— on the same longer or heavier tone, answering per- 
principle from which we have derived fecSy well for the missing sign of 66 
OUT secondary sign for 6 broad No. 12) — long. (See Plate C, Ex. 4.) 

* See Paragmpb 158, for retfons fin* this omiarioo. 
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{Diagram D. Table 11.) 

U Family— No. 15. 
Phonographic Equivalent : 
Sign No. 15, for Sound u . . or « long : in pi&re, acute, mtlte, mutiny, repute. 

or eu like A : in fetid, neuter, neutral, Teutonic, deuce. 

or ew like it : in few, petoter, neur, pew, neuis, deie. 

or eau like A : in beauty, beautiful, and derivatirea. 

or ue like A : in cue, mue, imbued, rescue, pursue. 



or in the French : Sioux — an American Indian tribe, 
or in the Spanish : ctudad, ctudades, csudadano. 
or in the German : rendered as a diphthong — i plus 66* 
or in the Italian : rendered as a diphthong — as inpti^. 
or in the Portuguese : rendered as a diphth. — i plus dd. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :• 

207.— Reasons : Like Sound t (No. 8), alone that it has this diphthongal pro- 

this sound is a diphthongal, and not an nunciation (^dd), while it is a Simph 

absolute Primitive Simple Sound. It is Primitive Sound in all other languages. 

easy to perceive, in fact, that the name 208. — As to the Sign which we have 

of this English sound is formed of e ob- adopted for its Phonographic equivalent, 

scure (No. 6) in relate, and double do the learner will allow that it could not 

short in ^dt or ^ in p<}t, &c. ^No. 13) ; possibly be made more analogical, since 

this can at once be ascertainea by pro- it is the entire primitive body of the letr 

nouncing the following letters : 666, which ter v itself ! 

give distinctly the Sound fi, as it is pro- 209.— Experience will soon convince 

nounced in English. Although it be a the learner that this sign unites with any 

diphthongal Sound, yet we could not ex- Articulation, or Sound-Sign, as easily and 

elude H from among our Primitive Sounds, distinctly as any other in the diagram, as 

since it is, like t, in the English language can be seen in Plate C, Example 5. 



{Diagram D. Table II.) 

U F^AMILT— No. 16. 

Phonographic Equivalent : 

Sroir No. 16, for Sound i» • . or u in nature, ver</i^re, pastt^e, and generally all 

words where u, preceded by t or d, shall have 
the diphthongal sound of Articulation Ch{ be- 
fore d. 



or in the French : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the German : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the ludian : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Latin:*' 
or in the Greek :** 

210.— Reasons: I have already given ter t and d, and consequently a special 

Saragr. 149) at some length my reasons sign to represent the same sound. The 
r having made a special sound of i^ af> learner is referred to those arguments, 

* flee Paragraph 158, for reaaona for thia omiaaioiL 
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which will aare lu from repeating them 
again. I will simply remark, here, that 
the diphthongal pronunciation of this 
sound 18 formed of Primitire Sound c ob- 
scure (No. 4), and the short Sound a in 
b^t, nftt, &c. (No. 18), which united let- 
ters {iii)f give, therefore, the very distinct 
and unmistakeable Sound yiH. Thus, 
nature and verdure must be read as if 
the words were written nearly like ncfte- 
Y^r, verdY^Ar, as it is proposed by Mr. 
Worcester (see these words in his dic- 
tionary), and not like ndte'cAftr, Terd - 
sAAr, as Walker and others have it 



211. — As to the sign which has been 
adopted for this sound# the learner will 

Serceive that it is the same as that of 
ound A, simply modified bv its horizon- 
tal position, and that it could not, there- 
fore, be more analogical. The Sound M 
being the i>ext phonetic modification of 
Sound 6, so also is its Phonographic rep- 
resentative, which is the next modifica- 
tion of Sign a that can be analogically 
found. In Plate C, Example 6, the 
learner will see that it unites most dis- 
tinctly with t and d. 



{Diagram D. Table II.) 

U Familt— No. 17. 
Phonographic Equivalent : 

Sign Np. 17, for Sound ii . • or « obscure : in chorus, sulphur, murmhr, sulphurous. 

or oil like ii : in decorous, billions, callous, fiimoics. 

or ou like « : in curious, onerous, spurious, usurious ; 

and generally all words having ousf whether after a 
consonant, as in cal/ous, onerous, &c., or after a 
Towel, as in erroneous, pious, &c. 

or in the French : peu, euz, heureuz, Toniz, omfs, beufs. 
or in the German: Idsung, rdthe, rdcker, frdhne, 5el. 
or in the Spanish : no corr^ponding equivalent 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



212^ — ^Rbasohb : I have already point- 
ed out (para^. 152 et seq,).ihe orthoSpic 
error into which Mr.Wcmsester has fallen, 
in giving a different pronunciation to ous 
in such words as ealloue^ oneroue, odioue, 
euriouSf &c., while ous, in all such words, 
has unquestionably the same species of 
soimd, if rightly pronounced. To avoid 
repetition, me reader is referred to the 
paragraph just quoted. 

213. — As to the nature of this sound 
(ii), there is no hesitation to an English 
ear. But to strangers unacquainted with 
the ortho^pic niceties of the language, it 
must be clearly defined. 

214. — It might probably suffice to say, 
that it is a sound holding, an exact me- 
dium between the sound of 6 (No. 3) in 
?rey, and that of the sharp or acute 
rench and German H (No. 20). But in 
saying that the obscure Engliui u is the 
identical sound of eu in the French lan- 
guage, such as is given by the words peu, 

^ *SeePsngi«ph]5C^ for 



lieuz, voeuz, Dieu, &c., not only will the 
foreigner understand it at once, but the 
English scholar will also be benefited 
by Teaming that his language possesses, 
and that he pronounces everv day, one 
of the very sounds which, while studying 
the French, he generally deems, if not 
impracticable, at least of very difficult 
acquirement 

215. — By pronouncing alternately the 
Sound a in pliftre (No. 15), and this Sound 
ii in chorus, &c., tne learner will perceive 
that the latter is a closir sound than the 
former. In taking, therefore, the sign 
which I have adopted for its Phonograph- 
ic representative, it will be seen that our 
principles of analogical deduction could 
not be more strictly adhered to, since it 
is the venr sign tor our primordial «, 
solely modified by its inverted position, 
which gives an analogical resemblance 
to its closer intonation. (See Plate C» 
Ex.7.) ^ 

forUiM 
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(Diagram D. Table IL) 
U Familt— No. 18. 

Phonographic Equivalent : 

Sign No. 18, for Sound ti • . or « short: in bfit, nAt, tfib, rAsh, cut, Hiss, mtkst. 

or OK like u : in double, trou blesome, rough, dotcbling. 



or in the French : tonue, menace, petit, yenir, querelle. 
or in the German : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding eqaivalent. 
or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek:* 



216. — ^Reasons: If the learner pro- 
nounces this sound in isolating it from 
lateral articulations, he will perceive that 
it is a sound of the same genus as the 
preceding one (or ^ in chorus, &c.) and 
that it is, likewise, a characteristic sound, 
from its being pronounced more acutely, 
t. e. more eharply, than its predecessor 

i Sound it). If, therefore, we take for its 
^honoffrapbic representative the same 
siffn whicn we have adopted for Sound u 

!No. 17), giving it for its characteristic 
eature a more acute or sharper form than 
the Sign u (which vrill admirably corre- 
spcmd with its more acute intonation), our 
principles of analogy will be still inte- 
grally maintained in this instance. 

217. — ^In uniting this sign with those 
of Articulation Ti and Nifollounng it, or 
Articulation Ri preceding it, the Phono- 
graphic joints (Diagram E, column 3) 
must be made use of. But as this sound 
(U) is rendered shorty by the nature only 



of the consonant letter by which it is pre- 
ceded or followed, if the learner should 
make use of the Phonographic sign of the 
following number (19) in its stead, no 
error of any consequence could ensue in 
the reading ; for, as we have already re- 
marked in the cases of d broad and I 
grave (Nos. 2 and 5), it will be perceived 
that the following sound {u broad in for, 
tiirf, &c.) is rendered a nroad or more 
open sound, solely on account of its being 
followed by the consonant r. By pro- 
nouncing intentionally the broad Sounds i2 
in but, nut, and the snort Sound it in f6r, 
tfirf, &c., the learner will perceive, in 
fact, that a and u are as nearly allied to 
each other as is d to ii, and that, not- 
withstanding the inverted nosition of the 
sounds in the above words, u broad is 
forcibly rendered short in but, &c., while 
ft short is rendered unavoidably broad in 
fftr, t«rf, &c. See Plate C, Ex. 8. 



Note. 



We shall not dismiss this important 
sound without making a cautionary re- 
mark for the use of the students of the 
French language. There are four dif- 
ferent manners of writing this sound ft in 
that language, namely: the first, vnth 
the letter e alone, as in tenu, menace, 
venir : the second, with « plus e, as in 
que, quelquefois, querelle ; the third, with 
€ plus u, as in neutre, meuble, seule ; and 
the fourth, with ce plus u, as in cceur, 
«€eur, mceurs, &c. In the first and second 
instances, the sound ft which is obtained 
from the letter e, is decidedly a short 
aound, owing probably to the nature of 
the following articulations ; while in the 
third and fourth instances it is changed 



into a broad sound, owinff also to the na- 
ture of the articulations following e. It 
is to be remarked, however, that when e 
gives the short sound ft, it is found after a 
consonant or aAer the vowel u (petit, quer^ 
elle) ; and that it becomes a broad sound 
when followed by the letter u (meuble, 
leur.) I will therefore suggest the propri- 
ety of writing uniformly with this short 
sound of ft in bftt, all the French words 
where the learner shall know that the 
vowel letter e comes after a consonant or 
the vowel u, reserving all the words 
where e comes before u, to be written with 
the sign of the subsequent Number (19) 
for our broad sound ft in fur, tftrf, ice. 



* See Partsrmph 158, for rauoos for this oniMion. 
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Phonographic Egutvalent : 
Sign No. 19, for Sound ft . 



{Diagrum D. TtbU II.) 
U Family— No. 19. 



. or u broad : in f ar^ tuif, miirmur, cilraory, piine, curse, 
or e like u : in her, fern, herd, herb, hermit, herdsman, 
or ea like H: in learning, pearl, earth, pearling, earldom, 
or I like il : in fs'r, sir, btrd, girl, dtrt, mirth, girdle, 
or y like a : in myrrh, myrtle, myrtiform, myrmidon. 

or in the French : levr, peter, odeur, cceur, sceur, monirs. 
or in the German: no distinct corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



218. — ^Reasons : I hate just remarked, 
at the conclusion of the preceding num« 
ber (18), that, by pronouncing alternately 
the Sotmds H in Wt, and U in fitr, &c., 
the learner would perceive that they are 
both, in fact, the same ^und, modified in 
their pronunciation by the sole presence 
or abeence of Articulation Rt, which ar- 
ticulation renders the Sound u more 
broad and open than Sound A, on ac- 
count of its semi-guttural tone when pro- 
nounced aR instead of Ri. 

219. — Therefore, by simply changing 
the ferpendicular position of Si^ A TNo. 
18) mto the horizontal one of Sign fi (No. 
19), not only do* we enrich our alphabet 
with a most excellent Phonographic Sign, 
but we also completely maintain our- 
selves, as we have done since the begin- 
ning, within the unbroken sphere of our 
principles of analogical derivation, since 
It could not be possible to give a si^n 
more analogical than this one to £e 



Sound which it represei^ts. (See Plate 
C, Ex. 9.) 

220.—N. B. As in the case of broad d 
^Na 2), grave i (No. 5), and broad 6 
(No. 12), the more emphatic pronuncia- 
tion of this sound is owing solely to the 
presence of the letter r afler the short 
Sound « (No. 18^ : this last sound («) 
might consequently suffice, without any 
deficiency in our system, since A followed 
by r cannot be pronounced without origi- 
nating a broad sound ; yet, in order that 
every objection may be answered, I 
recommend the present sign whenever 
« shall be followed by r. I would pro- 
pose, however, that, when this broad 
Sound u shall be met with, the adept 
should write it abbreviatively, namely, 
with a small-sized Articulation-Sign Ri, 
as illustrated in Ex. 10, same Plate, since 
its representative Sound-Sign is used only 
when the short Sound fi (No. 18) is fol- 
lowed by Articulation Ri. 



NoTB. 



The learner must bear in mind the re- 
marks which have been made in the spe- 
cial Note of the preceding Number (18), 
in regard to the difference which exists 
between the French words where this 
socmd is written with s before or after u, 
namely : in any word where it is known 
or felt that the French e, sounding like 
the English A in b6t, comes after the 
Towel «, the sound must be written with 



the Sound-Sign No. 18; while in any 
word where it shall be known or felt, as 
in the above cases, that the vowel e comes 
before the vowel tc, the broad Sound- 
Sign of the present number must be ex- 
clusively used. Thus, in reading over 
his Phonographic notes, the learner will 
be more readily assisted in thetestoration 
of his orthography, should he feel disposed 
to convert them mto common writinir. 



' Bee Paragraph 158, fer rsaaona fiw tfaie omiHioii. 
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Phonographie Equivalent : 
Sign No. 20, for Sound H . 



{Diagram J). Table IL) 
V Family— No 20. 



. or u acute : in the French miyae^ matwer 64^ atfra 
or in the German : gluck, zuriick, svsse, gute, fitrst. 
or in the English: no distinct corresponding equivalent 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



221.— Ebabohs : Of the nature of this 
sound it is quite impossible to give a clear 
conception, in writing, to the English 
scholar. A verbal exemplification alone 
can make it intelli^ble. The onljr thin^ 
that can be said with the pen is, that it 
is the sharpest ox most acute sound in 
the U family. ^Therefore, in taking, as I 
have done, the same sign which repr^ 



sents the Primitive Sound « (No. 15), 
simply modified by a sharper or more 
acute form, to represent pnonographic- 
ally, this important foreign sound, we 
maintain still, in its fullest int^;rity, the 
principle of analogical deduction upon 
which we have based the whole Sys- 
tem since our first step. (See Plate C, 
Ex. 11.) For pronunciation, see par. 261. 



(Diagram D. Table 11.) 

Thb CoHFOxno) SouivD. — No. 21. 

Phonographic Equivalent : 

Sign No. 21, for Sound Mi . . or o« diphthongal : in g^^t, rMSt, tiMt, spMt, abMt 

or 010 like dH : in fowl, noto, boto, sow, cow, ho«. 



or in the French : Raoul, BaAoiir, and similar diph's. 
or in the German : brirut, havs, laube, fraver, gluabe. 
or in the Spanish : caudal, avdiencia, atitor, causa, 
or in the Italian : pattsa,gaudio,flauto, laura, platiso. 
or in the Portuguese : frauta, coule, caustico, causal, 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :♦ 



222.— Reasons : There is no doubt 
that the English Sound ^, as illustrated 
in the above words, is a compound of d 
short (No. 1), and H or double 66 short 
(No. 13), in pAt, £661, &c. If I have rep- 
resented this Sound by the Phonotypic 
letters 66 instead of 466 or dH, it is mere- 
ly because it has 6ik for its representative 
in Mr. Worcester's Dictionary, and that 
at a first view the learner might have 
mistaken its true pronunciation in the 
diagram. 

223. — ^Being a Compound Sound, dH, 
therefore, ought naturally to be placed 



among other signs than these ; yet, as 
it is one of the most frequent Compound 
Sounds in the language, and ivbdiph' 
thongal nature is not more objectionable 
than that of t and a long (Noe. 8 and 15), 
I have thought proper to place it here, 
with the double view of showing the 
learner, bv anticipation, how all the 
Compouna Sounds are to be formed in our 
Phonographic Alphabet — ^namelv, as will 
be more especially specified nereafier 
(section Fourth), in simply ioining, later- 
ally, two Sound-Signs to^etner. 
224. — ^The learner will perceive, in 



' See Ptrtgraph ISB, tar i 
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&et, that the Sifn corresponding to this 
Sound is made of Si^ d (I^o. 1 ) added to 
Sign do (No. 13), which corresponds exact- 
ly to the Compoond or diphthongal Sound 
in or ddd. The manner of forminjf this 
Sign is Tery easy. The adept has simply 
to write the letter a just as in the usual 
manner, and then to prolong, horizontal- 
ly, to the length of Sign dd (No. 13), the 
lateral hair-stroke, which, m our com- 
mon writing, we generall)[ turn upward. 
In this way the two distinct Signs are 
blended into each other, and make a 
Tery characteristic Sign in our alphabet 
I could have made for this sound a Primi* 
tiTe Simple Sign, as in the case of i and d ; 



but I have thought better to yield, in this 
instance, to the sugeestions of practical 
experience, which has taught me that 
this Sijzn, although requiring four mo- 
tions of the pen, can be written quicker 
than any simple substitute, on account of 
its being properly the letter d itself, with 
which the band is already so mecha- 
nically acquainted, that we need not 
even look upon the paper to trace it cor- 
rectly. And besides, dn being in reality 
a Tranit/tve-Compound Sound, it is more 
in accordance with our principles of ana- 
logical deduction, to keep it where it is, 
and have it made as we have it (See 
Plate C, Ex. 12.) 



Important Remark. 



225.— I must remark, in taking leave 
of this section, that for general Phono- 
graphic purposes, the learner may limit 
hioiseif to using the signs Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 
8, 9, 13, 15, 18, and 19, which will suffice 
to write, with aU desired distinctness, 
any series of words in any given lan- 
guage. ' 



Yet, as the True-Phonographer's aim 
is, not only to do away with and simplify 
all the perplexing inextricabilities or our 
antiquated ortho^phy, but also to teach 
the art of writing, with perfect exact" 
nets, any shade of pronunciation, I would 
rather recommend the constant use of all 
the Sound-Signs in the diagram. 



Condunon of this Section. 

228.-^Havinf^ thus m every respect the origin and analogical formation of 

justified the on|pn and analogical format their corresponding or Correlative iVo- 

tion of each Primordial and Derivative sale, and, subsequently, the origin and 

Phono^raiihic Sign for every correspond- formation of Compound Sounds, or Diph- 

ing Primitive Simple Sound, we will now thongs and Triphthongs, 
proceed to justify, in the same manner, 
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SECTION THIRD. 

ANALYSIS AND FORMATION OF THE CORRESPONDING 
CORRELATIVE NASALS. 



I. 

DiBTmcnoir of a Nasal fsok a Pbihititb Sound. 

{Diagram D. Table II.) 

Pbblihinabt Obsbbtations. 



227. — ^A Nasal Sound is a sound which 
is emitted in the pronunciation or utter^ 
ance of a certain class of words, partly — 
but simtdtaneouslf — with the lipSf and 
partly through the nose. 

228. — The manner of ascertaininff the 
existence or the presence of a Nasal 
Sound in a word, consists in simply pres- 
sing closely the nostrils with the thumb 
and the fore-finger, and then in attempt- 
ing to pronounce audibly the word or the 
sound Itself. If the learner feels that the 



word cannot be pronounced distinctly 
without causing a certain obtuse vibra* 
lion upon the nostrils, it certainly con- 
tains a Nasal Sound. 

229. — The follovrinfi^ experiment will 
suflSce to Dlustrate the case. Let the 
learner press his nose according to the 
foregoing prescription, while pronoun- 
cing the following series of words, in 
which are contained cTery one of our 
illustrative Primitive Simple Sounds of 
Diagram D, namely : 



h4t, fdr, £ite, pet, th£re» fear, pfty, rtce, cO&U c^6ght, 
hdt, not, p4t, h66U p^re* nat^e, chorus, bAt, ffir, s^t^re, &c. 



He will see that every one can be pro- 
nounced vrith perfect distinctness, with- 
out the slightest assistance of the nose in 
the passage of the sound from tbe mouth. 
230. — But if, on the contrary, the fol- 
lowing words are pronounced, while 
closely pressing the nose, in the same 



manner as above, it will be distinctly 
perceived, by a strong vibration whicn 
will agitate the nostrils in articulating 
each word, that not one of them can be 
pronounced without the direct interier- 
ence of the nose in the emission df the 
sound from the mouth, namely : 



(b4fik), bdrn, sdne, (l«nt), siin, sin, fine, c^e, p^ton, 

(fdnt), b^n, b^^n, tribune, fortune, (stink), sfin, faunf lUne, Bd^nd. 



231. — ^The learner has perceived that 
none of these words can be pronounced 
without a sensible vibration being pro- 
duced in the nostrils by the letter eN. 
He has also remarked, doubtless, that 
every one of these Nasals corresponds 
exactly to the Primitive Simple Sounds 
with which they are associated in the 
diammu The parentheses encircling 
hank^ lent, font, and sunk, vrili be ex- 
plained in paragr. 237. 

232. — Having thus demonstrated the 
manner of detecting a Nasal Sound, and 
havintf also shown, that a Nasal Sound 
is nothing but a more obtuse^ a sort of 



darker or heavier sound than a Primitive 
Simple Sound — since, to be correcthr ut- 
tered, it requires the assistance ot the 
nose, plus that of the lips — it becomes 
necessary, therefore, in accordance with 
OUT established principle of analogical 
deduction, to find a series of signs that 
will recall, at a fiance, by their individ- 
ual form, not only their Corresponding 
Primitive Sounds, but also that intrinsic 
obtusenesst darkness^ or heaviness, which 
so distinctly characterizes a Nasal Sound. 
Now, by glancing at the corresponding 
line of the Nasal Signs, in diag[ram D, the 
learner will perceive how simply, ^i- 
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ciently, and snccessAilly, this important 
Fhoaographic resah has been obtained. 

233.~Indeed, 07 tt has simply been 
suMcienl to enlaboe, and to dabkbn, by 
a heavier stroke of the pen, every Prim' 
itive Sign of the first line, to have it 
transformed into its Correlative or Na» 
sal Equivalent 

234.— The learner will see hereafter, 
at rule 2, para^rr. 285, that by appljring 
the same principle to every Articoiation* 
Si^ of any word bearing the Nasal 
Sounds an rNo. 1) and an' (No. 2), we 
shall be able thereby to greatly accel- 
erate the double operation dT writing and 



reading, since, by being thus enforced 
with a darker body, the Articulation- 
Siffn thus modified tells at once the Na- 
sal Sound which it contains, and as we 
have it exemplified in Plate F, Ex. 24, 
25, 26, 27. 

235. — It remains now for us to enter 
into some illustrative arguments, in ex- 
planation 6f the formation and applica- 
tion of our Primitive Nasal Signs. Before 
this, however, it will be necessary to 
point out the characteristic difference ex- 
isting between a vibrating and a short 
Nasal Sound. 



11. 



DiPFXBBlfT SOBTS OF NaBAL SoVTXDB. 



236. — ^There are two distinct species stopped, and the longer vibrating Na- 
of Nasal sounds, namely: the short or sals. 

Stopped Nasal Sounds. 



23n, — ^A stopved Nasal is a Correlative 
Sound, which nas no perceptible vibra- 
tion, or action upon the nostrils, ahhoueh 
the sound passes entirely through the 
nose. The stopped Nasals are essentially 
French, but they are also found in a cer- 
tain class of English words. There are 
only four nasals of this sort, namely: 
an : in : on : un : which, in the French 
language, are pronounced without any 
perceptible vibration upon the nostrils. 
These nasals can be distinctly discrim- 
inated in the English words bank, frank. 



lent, strength, font, donkey, sunk, trtmk, 
and generally any word in which an, en, 
on, un, shall be followed by k, c, and g. 
To convince himself that' these nasals are 
in fact stopped nasal sounds, the learner 
has simply to pronounce alternately, 
while pressing his nose, the words just 
quoted and those which will be men- 
tioned in the following paragraph. It is 
owinff to this difference that I have en- 
closed the latter between parentheses^ 
among the specimen words of the pre- 
ceding paragraph, (230.) 



Vibrating Nasal Sounds. 

238. — A vibrating Nasal is a Correl- bond, hddn, tribune, forti^ne, s«n, lane, 

ativeSoundwhich,while it is pronounced, foeiin, soitnd, and similar words or their 

produces upon the nostril a perceptible derivatives, are all Vibrating Nasals, af 

vibration. The Nasal sounds in m4n, can be ascertained by pronouncing them 

sdne, p^, siin^ sin, fine, c^e, p^ion, according to the rule given above. 



NoTB- 

As a general rule, it is necessary to to the Primitive Simple Sound-si^, the 
remark, and important for the learner to Correlative Nasal-sign is thus obtained as 
remember, that a Nasal Sound is formed has already been noticed in paragr. 233, 
by simply pronouncing a Primitive Sim- in any circumstance where it becomes 
pie Sound, at the same time adding to it necessary to represent a Nasal sound, 
the letter n', in the exact manner illus- The manner ofconverting the same nasal 
trated in the corresponding nasal words sign into the nasal sound m, will be 
of the Dia^am under consideration; and pointed out in detail hereafter, in pare- 
that, in giving a heavier or darker face graph 262. 
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The phonographic signs for represent- 
inff the simple vibrating nasal sounds 
wni therefore be the darlc signs of Dia- 
gram D» which are annexed to the words 
bank, bdrn, &c. 

The simple sound of n is of^en changed 
to a modified sound ; but as the precedme 
Towel is the same in both cases, it wiU 
only be necessary to designate the modi- 
fication by an additional mark. 

This modification of n,freauentlyused 
in English, German, Spanish, Italian, &c., 
occurs whenever n precedes the &[uttural 
articulations — c, ch, g, k, or ^, informing 
the termination of an accented syllable ; 
as, for instance, in sang^, length, bring, 
long, flung, and also m linM and minx 

! pronounced lingk and mingks, and not 
in'k and min-ks). 

The symbol for this modified nasal 
sound, in common orthography, is ng, 
but it is a very indefinite one ; because 
whenever n and g form portions of two 
succeeding syliables, it depends, in a 
measure, upon the accent, whether the n 
is to be considered as simple n or ng. In 
the word congress (cong-gress), for in- 
stance, the n has the soundof ng, as the 
accent is on the first syllable ; and in the 
word congregation (cong-gre'ea^tion), 
^the n follows the rule, as there is an ac- 
cent on the first syllable, though not a 
J principal one : but m the word congratw 
ate (con'gratulate), the n is simple, on 
account of the accent ftiling on the sec- 
ond syllable. 

The modifying mark which we propose 
for this mixed sound of n, will be that 
of a reversed apostrophe, placed abore 
the end of any nasal sound-sign (viz.. 

It into the oistinct sign we reouire : and 
as the small g of the common Koman al- 
phabet has a mark somewhat similar to 
this at its upper extreme, oar inclination 



for analogies will not in the present in- 
stance be thwarted. 

In the case of modifying an articulation 
struck with nasal an, the apostrophe must 
be placed after the end of the sign, as ex- 
emplified in Plate F., Ex. 24 and 25, in 
the words tank and bank. 

The simple articulation sign for ng, di- 
vested of any previous quali^ing soimd, 
may be desi^ated by ^, which is only 
the articulation 6i inverted. 

The modified nasal ng is a vibrating 
nasal, as it may continue any length of 
time. 

The Endisk stopped nasals occur 
whenever the guttural articulations c, cA, 
gj k, or X, are added to the modified sound 
of n ; therefore, the words ban, bang, and 
bangk (bank)^ Aimish examples of the 
three varieties of English nasal sounds. 

The phono^phic method of represent- 
ing the English stopped nasals will be, to 
add ^ or o< to the modifying reversed 
apostrophe ; thus, /*o«^ or o-|t<x. 

The resemblance between the French 
and the English stopped nasals is, that 
they both partake, more or less, of a mod- 
ified n termination ; and the difference 
between them is, that the French nasal is 
stopped even before the modified n has 
b^en finished. This difi*erence in quality 
must, of course, be represented ; and we 
therefore propose to prefix a superior dot 
to any black siffn that ma^ be used for a 
French stopped nasal, which will thus 
analogically denote its peculiar charac- 
ter. 

As the French stopped nasals an and in 
are, in some situations, a little broader 
in their quality than the numbers under 
which they are placed, the student will 
therefore occasionally use the next fol- 
lowing numbers (2 and 5) to express the 
broader modifications ; taking care to pre> 
fix the superior dot. 



OBTHOXRO PHOKOOnUFET. ^^ 

111. 

ANALOGICAL ANALYSIS 
OF 

TEE CORRELATIVE NASAL SOUNDS. 

{Diagram D. TaHe 11.) 

A Fahilt— *No. 1. 

Corresponding Equivaitnt : 

Black sign No. l, for 4ft : • . • Correlatire stopffed Nasal of Primitive Sound d i 

In the English: bank, sank, rank, drank, cant ; 
and generally any word in which an is fol- 
lowed by K, c, or q. 



or in the French : plan, blanc, sang, quand, ment. 

or in the German : 

or in the Spanish : no corresponding eqtUTalent 

or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent. 

or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equir. ^ 

or in the Latin:* 

or in the Greek :* 



239. — "N. B. Whoever will take the though the sound cannot be pronounced 

little trouble of ascertaining the fact, without passing through the nose. The 

upon experiment, will soon perceive that Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese, having 

an before A, c, or t, in English words, is as no short or dry nasals, the use of this cor- 

dry a Nasal as it* is in the French Ian- relative sign must therefore be avoided 

gtiage, i, e. : a Nasal which produces no in those languages. (See Phonographic 

pereeptibla vibntioQ upon the nostrils, al- Examples, Plate D, Ex. 1.) 

* See Ptrag^ph 15S, for retiomi fcr diis omlMfcin. 



138 OBTHOSPIC PHOXOOBAPHT. 

{Diagram D. Table II.) 

A Familt— No. If 
Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. l^, for an\.. Correl. vibrating Nanl of Primitire Sound d. 

In the English : ban, can, £an, began, man. 



or in the French : banne, canne, panne, ranne. 
or in the Grerman : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Italian ; no corresponding eqaiyalent. 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Portuguese : dando, tantas, quanto. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the GreeJc :• 



239 : a. — In applying the S3rstem to for- such Grerman words as land, gang, lang, 
eign languages, it will be found that sey- landen, which form a medium between 
eral of me prototypic nasals arc peculiar an and an, may be written with the ut- ' 
to the English, ana that one or two others most exacmess, by placing the short 
require a slifht modification, in order to curved accent over Sign No. 2. 
make them the exact representations of 240. — The learner will see hereafter, in 
foreign equivalents. These modifications our " Greneral Rules and Precepts," that 
will generally be found to consist in ma- the above sien (dn^) is very advantageous- 
king the sounds either a little shorter, K* substitutea by simply ^ving a heavier 
longer, or broader, which may very well face to the Articulation-Si^ dfany word 
be expressed by placing the accent marks which may contain the vibrating Nasal 
for these qualities ( — •• ) over the simple an\ (See Example 3, Plate D.) 
, prototypic signs. With tnis arrangement, 



(Diagram D. Table II.) 

A Familt— No. 2. 
Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. 2, for £bi' . . . Correlative vibrating Nasal of Primitive Sounds 

In the English : barn, dam, garnet, laundress. 

or in the German : baAn, hahn, -wahn, zahn, 

or in the French : dne, crdne, manne. 

or in the Spanish : canto, santa, coando, dansa. 

or in the Italian : hanno, mantenere, danno. 

or in the Portuguese: andaram, antigua, bandeixa. 

or in the Latin :* 

or in the Greek :* 

240: a. — N. B. This Nasal occurs in sound of dn is used so frequently, thestn- 

all the lan^^uages above mentioned. The dent, when writing entirely in either of 

si^ is easily made, and unites distinctly those languages, may avail himself (^ the 

with any Articulation-Si^. In the Ger- license given in Parag. 285, and uae itfi>r 

man, Italian, and Spanish, where the qualifying articulations with ^. 

* See Pingnph 158, fir vetaooi fir tbif nmlMhWi 
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{Diagram D. TabU II.) 

JE Family— No. 3. 

Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. 3, for Aie • . . Correl. vibrating Nasal of Primitire Sound 4 or ^ 

In the English : sane, lane, crane, urbane, vane, 
and also in mam, ratn, stain, plain, ratn, tratTt. 

or in the French : hatne, fredatne, petne, rerreine. 
or in the German : deAn, leAn, anseAnlichen. 
or in the Italian : vedendo, facendo, fende, yenga. 
or in the Spanish : paguen, tendra, hacen, senda. 
or in the Portuguese : sustento, fendas, yendo. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 

Zih — ^N. B. Yerjr little w needed to il- is obtained. Yet, as all English ortho- 
Instrate ihe application of this nasal sign dpists, Mr. Worcester included, hare un- 
or soraid. It is simply necessary to remark happily a^eed upon this point, we shall, 
that in the words main, ram, stain, plain, though with deep reluctance, submit our- 
&c., the at ouffht to rank as a diphthongal selves to the writing of main, rain, and 
soond, since these two joined letters hare, all similar words, as a simple nasal 
at least for any acutely discriminating ear, sound, and not as a diphthongal or Com- 
a perceptibly diphthongal sound before n. pound one, — ^notwithstanding the unerr- 
Lideed, by pronouncing several times, for mg testimony of our own auditire detector 
instance, the words " it rains," I do not of orthoSpic sounds, which tells «e, very 
beiiere that a truly musical English ear distinctly, that ai before n, in laint plain, 
will ever acknowledge, with Walker and &c., has a perceptibly diphthongal pro- 
others, that it is the dry woid rdne, which nunciation.---See Example 4 , Plate D. 

* See Fangnph 158, ibr reaioiis ibr thii omlflrioD. 
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{Diagram D. TahU 11.) 

£ Family— No. 4. • 

Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. 4, for ^: . . . Conrelatire stopped Nasal of PrimitiTe Somid l> 

In the English : Unt, rent, sent, length, strength. 

or in the German : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the French : ptn, It'n, tetnte, ce»ndre, bata. 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Grreek :* 

242. — ^N. B. We have already noticed illustrative ones, can also pronounce with 

(paragr.237) that the letters e n before ^ the same decree of fiicility the stopped 

and gty in English words, form what has French nasals »n, etn, or ntn, as exem- 

been denominated a dry or stopped na* plified in the preceding specimens, where 

sal sound. Therefore, whoever can pro- the letter n hiaa no perceptibly vibrating 

nounce any words similar to the above inflexion. (See Ex. 5, Plate D.) 



(Diagram J>. Table 11.) 

E Fakilt— No. 4^. 

Corresponding Equivalent : 

"Black sign No. A^, for en' . . . Correlative oi&ratt'n^ Nasal of Primitive Sound fc 

In the English : pen, men, fence, den, lend, offend, 
or in the German : menschen, denn, lenken, denken* 
or in the French : mienne, tienne, vienne, indienne* 
or in the Spanish : 
or in the Italian : 
or in the Portuguese: 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 

242 : a, — N. B. In our analysis of the in the case of the Nasal Sounds, the short 

Primitive Simple Sounds, we have seen black sign must be used in every instance 

that the same straight Sound-Sign for pet where en has the same sound as in the 

mi^ht be used without any chance of con- English word pen; while the curved 

fusion in any word where i is ibllowed black sign will oe reserved for such in- 

bv r, as in there, were, care, &c., although stances as are illustrated in Number 5. Li 

tne curved Sound-Si^ standing beneath the French language, this nasal sound is 

tA^re in the diagram is the best to be used always fbllowM by an e mute, 
for greater distincmess and accuracy. But 

* 8m Partgnph 158, for reaeooi for tide 
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(Diagram D. Table II.) 

E Family— No. 5. 
Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black SlOlf No. 5, for in' . • • Correlatire vibrating Naaai of Primitiye Sound I. 

Id the English : no eorrespon^ing eqaivalent. 

or in the (German : 

or in the French: aUne, ar^e, cene, ch^iie»frliie, 

g^e, pine, rene, siene. 
or in the Italian : mente, miflchiamcnto, rendente, 
or in the Spanish : entienio, yiendo, entonces. 
or in the Portuguese : entre, ventoa, g«nte, mente. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 

243. — The above French examples are In' occurs in that language. In some 
the only instances, except in proper parts of (rermanj, dn and hi are inters 
names, where the Tibnting nasal sound changed ; in others, only dn is used. 



{Diagram D. Table IL) 

£E AND I Familt— No. 6. 
Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. 6, for an* . . . Correlative vibrating Nasal of Primitive Sound i. 

In the English : seen^ screen, mean, glean, bean. 

or in the German : schten, d»eneo, mtene# 
or in the French : d^ne, sardine, canttne, mattne. 
or in the Spanish : h'nda, ft'nca, ctnco, qut'nta. 
or in the Italian : prtncipe, Itngua, st'Agulo, sptnto. 
or in the Portuguese : melmda, pt'nta, intrtnsieo. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :• 

244. — N. B. This nasal sound exists ^ermtna/ nasal. But it exists as a mecfui/ 

also in the other European languages, and initial na«J in such words where, 

but in the Spanish, Italian, and Portu- bearing the tonic accent, it is followed W 

guese, it never ends a word without an Articulation Sign. (See Example 7, 

taking a succeeding vowel, which pre- Plate D.) 
vents the use of it in those languages as a 

* Bee Faragnph 158, for reaioiii fcr this omiwdnit 
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{Diagram D. Table II.) 
^ ££ AXD 1 Family— No. 7. 

Corresponding Equtvalent : 

Black sign No. 7, for in . • . CorrelatiTe sefm^ihrating Nasal of Prim. Sound i. 
. . In the English : Bin, ptn, mint, Itnt, Itnk, pmk. 

* . « 

or in the German : tnsgeheim,m8Unckt, inzwischen. 

or in the French : no distinct corresp. eqiUTalent 

or in the Spanish : mcomodo, tnfeliz, tnquisicioD. 

or in the Indian : tngannano, titdietro, deh'nquenti. 

or in the Portuguese : tnsuayidade, mnato, tnfloxo. 

or in the Latin :* 

or in the Greek :* 

245.-— N.B. This nasal sound is neither feet safety use the same nasal sign to 
a full vibrating, nor a completely stopped express the sound in whenever it shall be 
one. It is what we mi^ht more properly rendered, in foreign as well as English 
call a short nasal. Like the Primitive orthography, by the letters t and it- 
Simple Sound of which it is the Correl- except in the French, however, where 
ative Nasal, the exact nature of this nasal the long sound ien alone is found, owing 
sound is very easily discriminated by an to the peculiar construction of that Un- 
English ear from the vibrating nasal e€n\ guage. 
in seen\ mean', &c. Yet, as it would be It is necessary to remark that with 

Suite impossible to establish a marked the perpendicular Articulation-Sign Ti, 

ifference, the prosodic quantity excepted, Di, and their derivations, or Qf, Nt, &c, 

between this sound iin and that or the this nasal sign must be made a little on 

short in in the European languages to the right side, starting directly from the 

which our illustrations are extended, and body of the joint, to which attention has 

where in is so often rendered short by already been recommended (paragr. 186) 

the prosodic accent falling on one of the in our analysis of the Primitive Simple 

subsequent syllables (as can be seen in Sound i. (See Ex. 8, Plate D.) 
.the above examples), we may with per- 



(Diagram D. Table II.) 
I AND y Family— No. 8. 

Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. 8 for ine\ . . Correlative vibrating Nasal of Primitive Sound u 

In the English : fine, s»gn, mine, twine, nine, line. 



or in the German : etn, metn, detn, setn, fetndinn. 
or in the French : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Portuguese: as a diphthong, Ex. dinda. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



246.— N. B. Like the Primitive diph- except the German, and other northern 

thongal Sound i, this Correlative Nasal dialects having a degree of affinity with 

Sound is essentially English, and is found the Anglo-Saxon tongue. (See Example 

in noQe of the other European languages, 9, Plate D.) 

* Bee Pangn^ 158, for reaeoiiM for dds ofdaioii. 
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(Diagram D. Jiabh 11.) 

Corresponding Equivalent : 

BIACK SION No. 9, for (he\ . . Correlatiye vibrating Naaal of PrimitiTe Sound (U 

In the English : cone, hone, alone, loan, moan. 

or in the German : moAn, hoAn, loAn, soAn. 
or in the French : cdtie, Rhtoe, Ancdne, Lat^e, 
or in the Spanish : con, son, responde, contiene. 
or in the ItaJian : pedron, pronto, profondi, onda* 
or in the Portuguese: contra, conto, fontes. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 

247. — ^N. B. This nasal is veij fre- pean languages, especially those which 

qoent in English, and occurs in a limited naye some degree of amnity with the 

series of French, and also German words. German or English. (See Example 10, 

It i& likewise used in the other Euro- Plate D.) 



{Diagram D. TaMe II.) 
Fahilt— -No. 10. 

Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. lO, for dum\ . Correlative «emt-ot5rarin^ Nasal of Prim. Sound dw. 

In the English dawn, paton, spaton, faton, faioning* 

or in the German : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the French : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Italian : no correspcmding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese: no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 

248. — ^N. B. This nasal sound belongs English words. It is, however, a char- 
essentially to the English Language, and acteristic nasal, and its characteristic sign, 
has no representative in any other Ian- must be strictly adhered to, whenever it 
^age with which I am acquainted. It shall be distinctly detected in any Eng- 
18 found in but a very limited number of lish or foreign words. (See Ex. 11, Plate D.) 

* See Fangnph 158, for roaaou for this omiarion. 



1^ O&THOmC PHOHOOElfHT. 

{DiagrmnB. TobhIL) 
O Fakilt— No. 11. 

CorrespondetU BqutvaletU : 

Black SIGN Nail, for diu*. Correlative stopped Nasal of PrimitiTe Sound d. 

In the English : font, conch, donkey, and generally 
any word in which on shall be followed byccvi. 

or in the German : no distinct corresp. eqniTaleDt 
or in the French: fonte, honte, gond,dont, son, long, 
or in the Spanish : no distinct corresp. equiTalent 
or in the Italian : no distinct corresp. eqoivalent 
or in the Port : in all the diph's with, do as na^don. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 

249. — ^N. B. It is necessary to remark, is followed by d, and e mote, or g, as 

that this stopped nasal sound is very in monde, sonde, fonde, ronde, longue, 

scarce in the English language, where congre. Very few foreign words bare 

there are but a Tery few words having on on stopped, and this occurs only in the 

followed by < or it. But in the French limitea number of words where on is 

language, where it abounds, it is a broad- followed by < or iL (See Example 13, 

ly vibrating nasal in any word where on Plate D.) 



{Diagram !>. Table U.) 
O Familt— No. 12. 
Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. 12, for On* • . Correlative vti^a^tn^ Nasal of Primitive Sound 6. 

In the English : b^n, cSm, Siddm, hffrn. 

or in the German : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the French : monde, ronde, fronde, rotonde. 
or in the Spanish : pongo, redondo, tonto, fonda. 
or in the Italian: fondaccio, fondazione, sfondare. 
or in the Portuguese : onde, longa, montanba. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 

250.— N. B. The learner already ae- None, therefore, could be made more 

qpainted with the orthoSpic mechanism, suitable to this purpose than thai which 

u I may so express myself, of the system, is represented in No. 12, since it is the 

hasundoubtedly felt that, although we can very short Sound-Sign on analogically 

correctly use the Primitive Simple Sound- lengthened. 

Sign 6 m such words where 6 followed 251. — We have made the Primitive 

by r becomes, apparently, a broad sound. Sign d an optional one ; but it must not 

which we have represented by d ; yet, as be so with its Correlative Nasal on\ 

the letter d after tne nasal on makes of 252. — ^Wherever on^ shall be a broadly 

that nasal a broadly vibrating one, it is vibrating nasal, by the addition of <f, or 

indispensable that we should have a die- otherwise, the longer Black Sign of this 

tinet sign for this broad nasal sound, number must uniformly be used. 

Bee Pingnph 158, tn reaioiis for this omMoii 
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253.-7-HoweTer, should the preceding there could he no danger of missing the 

sign (No. 11) for the stopped nasal on: be right pronunciation, since it is quite im- 

accidentally used in any word such as in possible to make on sound as a stopped na- 

the above illustrative specimens, where sal before any articulation but (,f , e, or JL 

on' sounds as a distinctly-vibrating nasal, (See Ex. 11, Plate £.) 



Far Black Sign No. 13, see the follomng Number. 

o— — 

{Diagram D. Tahle II.) 

O Fakiit— No. 14. 

Correeponding Epuvaleni : 

BlACK SIGN Na 14, for 6&n\ . Correlative vibrating Nasal of Primitive Sound 66. 
* In the English : noon, moon^ boon, spoon, coon. 

or in the German : htfAn,.thttn, rukn. 

or in the French : has no corresponding equivalent 

or in the Spanish : micndo, rotunda, pvnto, junto. 

or in the Italian : adunque, quantunqueraggiunto. . 

or in the Portuguese : nunea, juntos, perguntar. 

or in the Latin ;* 

or in the Greek :* 

254.-— N. B. This nasal is not foimd in plus n. Therefore the learner can use 

the French, except in some imported for- either of the signs ^3 or 14) to represent 

eign words or proper names, fiut it is as the vibrating nasal Sound oon\ However, 

abundant in the Italian, Portuguese, Ger- the learner may use the shorter sign, 

man, and Spanish, as in the English. (See number 13, whenever he is sure that the 

Ex. 12, Plate E.) sound is a ehort nasal, as it may be the , 

255. — N. B. Although the difference case in some exceptional words which 

existing between tibe Primitive Simple may have escaned our notice. Generally 

Sound a or 66 short in pCit, fddt, and 66 speaking, the longer sign. No. 14, must 

long in boot, &c., cannot be contested, yet be preferred, particularly in the Spanish, 

no perceptibledifferencecan be established Italian, &c, where the nasal oon' or un^ 

in the pronunciation of double oo before has a decidedly broad vibrating inflexion, 

n, as a nasal sound, in the senerality of (See Ex. 12 bie^ Plate £.) 
English words where double o6 occurs 

« See PtngTsph 15S, for rasMM for diis omiMloii. 
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{Diagram D. Table II.) 
U Fauilt— No. 15. 

Corresponding Equivaloni : 

Black SIGIf No. 15, for «im' . . ConelatiTe vibrating Nand of Prim. Sound A. 

In the English : tribicnt, ttcne, jvne, commime. 

or in the German : no corresponding eqaiyalent. 

or in the French : no corresponding equivalent 

or in the Spanish : no corresponding eqaivalent. 

or in the Italian : Albtone. 

or in the Fortognese: no corresponding eqiiiv. 

or in the Latin; * 

or in the Greek :* 

256.— N. B. This nasal is essentially nunciation wotild be giren thus : yotiTie— 

English, as it takes the diphthongal pro- trib'yoiine, comVoicne, &c. (See Exam- 

nunciation of «; bat it occurs, in a very pie 13, Plate £.} 
small number of words. Its French pro- 



{Diagram D. Table II.) 
U Familt— No. 16. 

Corresponding EqtUvdleni : 

Black sign No. 16, for a^ne* . . Correlatire vibrating Nasal of Prim. Sound eiL 

In the English : fortune, importune, misfortune, 
and generally any word ending with line pre> 
ceded by t. 



or in the German : no corresponding equivalent. 
or in the French : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the Italifm : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equiv. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek:* 



2S7. — ^N. B. Like the preceding one, elicited in the paragraph concerning its 

this nasal belongs exclusively to the Eng- Primitive Sound. Its r rench pronuncia- 

lish language, and must be pronouncM tion is given thus: yceune — jfort'yceune, 

according to the rules which have been &c. (See Example 14, Plate E.) 

* Bee Pangnph 158, for rMwmsftr tfaii omiMkm. 
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{Diagram D. TahU U.) 
(U Familt— Na 17.) 
Corresponding Equivalent : 
Black sign No, it, for fei; . . ConrelaUve stopped Nasal of Prim. Sound u. 

In the English : sunk, diunk, tronk, spwnk, funk, 
and generally any word in which un is fol- 
lowed by k or g. 

or in the French : un, aucim, bmn, importvn. 

or in the German : no corresponding equivalent. 

or in the Spanish : no corresponding equiralent 

or in the Italian : 

or in the Portuguese : no corresponding equiv. 

or in the Latin :* 

or in the Greek :* 

258.— N. B. This nasal sound apper- pronouncing the above specimen words 

tains more essentially to the French Ian- in closing tbe nostrils according to the 

goage, where it occurs in a ^reat number principle which has already been men- 

of words. I have already mcontestably uaaed (paras^r. 229). The same nasal 

demonstrated, in the Preliminary Obser- is also found m a very limited number of 

▼ations of this section, that the English German words of French origin ; but it 

language possesses also the same nasal is entirely unknown in the Spanish, Ital- 

soimd m all words where un precedes k ian, &c (See Example 15, Plate £.) 
or^. This fact can again be ascertained by 



{Diagram D. Table II.) 

U Famiit— Na 18. 

Corresponding Equivalent: 

Black sign No. 18, for «»'... Correlatire vibrating Nasal of Primitive Sound d. 

In the English : sun, nift, pun, hicnter, punster. 

or in the French : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the German : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent. 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese : no ccMresponding equiv. 
or in the Latin H* 
or in the Greek :* 

259. — N. B. It will be seen from the other European languages. (See Exam- 
above that this nasal, being essentially pie 16, Plate E.) 
English, is consequently not used in the 

* See Pangmpb 16S, fiv nuoM fcr thii omMoB.. 
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{Diagram D. TaMe II. 
U Family— No. 19. 

Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black SION No. 19, for aUn* • • Conrdadre nibrating Naml of Prim. Sound «. 

In the English: no corresponding equivalent 



or in the GMic : monin, fonin, and similar words, 
or in the German : no corresponding equivalent, 
or in the French : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese : no coiresponding equiv. 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :* 



260. — N. B. Of all the nasal sounds, but is not to be found in the English and 

this is perhaps the rarest It is frequents other European languages. (See Exam- 

ly used in the Gelic, and occurs in a pie 17, Plate E.) 
very limited number of French words ; 



{Diagram D. Table 11.) 
U Family— No. 20. 

Corresponding Equivalent : 

Black sign No. 20, for 4me\ . Correlative vibrating "NdLSul of Primitive Sound 4. 

In the French : J^ne, pHtne, auctoe, d^e, lacvne« 

or in the German : dvnken, jitii^ling, ditn^er. 
or in the English : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Spanish : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Portuguese: no corresponding equivalent 
or in the Latin :* 
or in the Greek :• 

261. — ^N. B. The Primitive Simple which have already been made in reffard 
Sound of this nasal being essentially to the simple souna will apply equally to 
French and German, the same remarks the correlative nasal. (See Ex. 18, PL £.) 

Note. 

In our analysis of the Primitive Simple of the French and German Hotu can be 

Compound Sign of thisdiphthon^l sound* demonstrated, in writing, simply consists 

we could give no precise rule for its pro- in uttering the sound of ft in Up (Diagr. 

nunciation by an English tongue. The D, No. IB), according to the following 

same difficulty, or raUier the same defi- prescription, viz: Place the tip of the 

ciency of orthoSpic demonstration is tongue, slightly bent, downward, upon 

again experienced in the present instance, the lower teeth; prolong the lips for- 

Suffice it to say, however, that the near- ward, closinff them in exactly the same 

est manner by which the pronunciation manner as they are namrallv set in whis- 

* Bee Ptngraph 158, for tomoos for thii 
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tling ; then, ntterinj^ the sound of & in sound thus obtained will ineritabhr be 

up, without the Ardculation Pt\from the the French Sound H in 8itt«re, &c. Now, 

glottis,! by way of experiment, try to by immediately adding the Suspensiye 

pronounce the same sound from the cav- liasal n* to this Primitive Sound Ht the 

itv formed by the lips, while closing the present Correlative Nasal Sound Une^ 

glottis by the natural ascending motion will be as easily and as distinctly obtained 

of the tongue— and you will see that the as any other nasal sound in the series. 



(Diagram D. Table 11.) 
Thb CouFotno) Sound Na 21. 

Corresponding EqiUvaletU : 

Black sign Na 21, for imn\ . Correlative vf^attng Nasal of Compound SoundeFO. 

In the English : moicfid, sotind, round, count, founu 



or in the German : sehann, boun, tra«n. 

or in the French : no corresponding equivalent 

or in the Spanish: diphthongal, as in aitn, ffunque. 

or in the Italian : no corresponding equivalent 

or in the Portuguese: no corresponding equivalent 

or in the Latin :* 

or in the Greek :* 



^ — N. B. It is unnecessary to make 
«ny remark on the importance of the 
simple principle by which this nasal, so 
frequently used in English, is here pho- 
nographically represented. I have al« 
ready said» in delineating the character- 
istics of its primitive sound, why, although 
being a compound or diphthongal sound, 



M has been placed in this diagram. 
AAer consulting £x.l9,Plate £, the learn- 
er will find, in Section Fourth, Part III., 
a brief exposition of the still ampler 
principle by which any given Compound 
Sound can be Phonographically written. 
(See Ex. 28, frc, Plate F.) 



IV. 

CORBBLATIVB NaSAL Af. 



262: a.— In adhering strictlv to the 
principles hitherto expounded, the Nasal 
m' ought to be represented in the system 
as illustrated in ifx. 20, Plate £ ; t. «., by 
adding the Articulation Mi to the prece- 
ding sound,— or a special Sound-Sign 
ought to be made for each Primitive 
Sound, as in the case of their Correlative 
modification with Nasal n'. As the latter 
process would have required a new series 
of no less than 21 Signs, it was prefer- 
able for the sake of eimplicity and ana* 
logical derivation, to use the same Nasal- 
Signs »* with a uniform addition, stating at 
once 10 the eve their conditional tnnoor- 
mation into Nasal m' ; and the simplest as 
well as the very best manner in which 



this important desidentum could be an- 
swered IS, we believe, that which is illus- 
trated in Examples 22 and 23, Plate F. 
Dp* It is seen that the principle consists 
simply in adding a sub-lateral dot to the 
Nasal Sound n', which at once indicates 
its Phonographic transformation into Na- 
sal m\ 

262: J.— However, it is important to 
remark that this addition of the posterior 
dot is not so absolutely essential in the 
case, but that it may be neglected with- 
out danger. Indeed, the Nasal Sound nC 
is so closely blended with that of n' in 
connexion with a preceding Articulation 
or Sound, that the Nasal Sign n' alone 
answers directly for nasal m' in a great 



t The niperior opening of tlie laiynx or windpipe. 
* Bee Paregnqph 158, »r reaaouf lor thif omimon. 
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number of words. Thus, for example, 
whcQeTer the Nasal m' is followed by 
Articulation Ft, as in ramp, hemp, lump, 
stmple, sympioiDr pomp, &c. (Example 
20 bis, Plate E), it reads exactly as if the 
words were written with the short Na- 
sals an:, en:, %tn:, on:, and pronounced 
ran-p, hen-p, Ivn-p, stn-ple, stn-p'tom, 
pon-p, &c., without any perceptible vi- 
bration from the letter n\ It is evident, 
in fact, that these words could not be 
pronounced with the Nasal n\ sounding 
perceptibly, in giving the contractive 
sound of the following p. Therefore, we 
shall add a very congenial principle to 
those already adopted in this system, by 
establishing as a general rule that : 

262:c-HJ::7*l8t. Whenever Articula- 
tion PI shall be preceded by nasal m', the 
corresponding Nasal Sign n\ equivalent 
to the sound mixed with m* in the word, 
may be made use of without the addition 
of the sub-lateral dot distinctive of Na- 
sal Sound m\ as illustrated in Ex. 20 bis, 
PL £. 2nd. Whenever the Npsal m' shall 
precede any other articulation but Pt, the 
co-equivalent Nasal Si^ n' shall be writ- 
ten with a dot, indicative of its transfor- 
mation into m'. As the time of putting 
this dot is equal in time to makmg the 
Sign Mi itseifv rapidity, therefore, suiSera 



nothing from the rule, and the system it 
enriched with a valuable addition, em- 
phatically demonstrative of its philosophi- 
cal construction from uninterrupted aiui- 
logical derivations. 

262 : J.^N. B. In Examples 24 and 25, 
Plate F, is illustrated another principle 
of great importance and power, concern- 
ing the Nasal Sounds an: or an'. We 
have already adverted to this principle, 
in para^ph 240 ; and it is minutely de- 
scribed m Rule 2, paragr. 285. We will 
therefore limit ourselves in stating here, 
summarily, that in any word having an 
articulation struck with the Naaai Scwoids 
an: or an\ by simply giving a heavier 
face to the nasalized Articmation-Sign, 
as illustrated in the above-named exam- 
ples, either of these two nasals will thus 
be most characteristically and efficiently, 
as well as analogically represented. Ex- 
amples 26 and 21, same Plate, show the 
still greater degree of simplification by 
which Nasal an' followed by Ft or its 
Correlative Bi, can be embodied with the 
nasalized articulation struck with m' pre- 
ceded by d or dm\ and this without the 
slightest equivocation as to distinctness 
in the pronuoeiation of the words thus 
analogically modified. (See Role 2, 
Paragr. 285.) 



SECTION FOURTH. 

FORMATION OF THE 
COMPOUND SOUNDS, 

OE "DIPHTHONGS," Ac. 



Oh tbb AsBumABT Dbfihitions of CoupomrD SomiDs bt thb Wokbs 
Diphthongs, &c. 

Prdiminary Disquisition. 

accoracy. If a diphthong be two vowel ■oaoda 
in BuccoMrion. they mo«t necessarily form two 
tyllablei, and therefore, by its very definition. C0«- 
motben. diphthong ; if it be soch a mixtare of two 
▼owels as to form hot one simple soaad, hisverr 
improperly called a diphthong : nor can any sach 
simple mixtare exiSC* 

263 : d.—" Thus," remarks Holder, " we see 
how manj dispotes the simple and ambignoos 
Balate of Towels created amoag grammarians, 
and how it has begoC the mistake coaeetamg 
diphthongs." 

263 : e.->Bat this is not all nor the least of it 
Starting from this uuntelligihle definitkui, we 



ses : o^— Ova of the most vnaettled questions 
of philological disquisiik>as among lezioographers 
and grammarians, is that which relates to the 
proper definition of that kind of word or part of a 
word which is called a dipktkimg. 

263 : b.-^**A diphthong," according to the pre- 
Tailing admission, "is a doable Towel, or the 
anion or mixtare of two Towels pronoanced to- 
gether, SO as only to make one sfdUMe ; as the 
Latin oe or 4B^ oe or a; the Greek m, the English 
oSf aUf" Sec 

263 : c— " This." says Walker. " is the general 
definition of a diphthong: bat if we examine it 
elosely, we shall find in it a want of precision and 
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. «re infonned that the dipbtbongs am of two dia- 
tiact ktndfl, which are caUed Proper and Im- 
proper. The proper diphthongs are said to be 
saoD as have two distinct vocal tounds, as lan- 
pctd, asBttoge, yRwAry, ico. : and the improper, 
■och as have hot one, ▼!>., C^ssar, oetling, peo- 
ple, && 

963:/. — ^How can it be logical to say that a 
diphthong is a qrllable composed of two Tocal 
aoanda. distiBctly pronoaneed, and then, that 
another " dipkikong'* fwhecher yoa call it im- 

Sreper or not) m a voecu Sonnd, while it oiibrs no 
ipbthongal aoand whatever? And yet, the most 
learned among those who have hitherto given as 
these laminoQs philologica] definitions, are going 
down to posterity^ with the giorioas appellations 
of '* fathers of their respective langnages ;" for let 
ns remark, that the same degree of cacophony is 
common to nearly all the modem classioal lan- 
gpages. — And how have sach discrepancies ori^ 
ginated? From a very simple caose, via: in 
naming the vowels " vocal letters" when they 
represent distfaict soonds separately (which is in 
« reality the proper appellation), as in assfiage. 
langliTd, &c., and in giving the same name of 
vo€m letter to a vowel, when it has no vocal 
Bound at all, as, for instance, t m ceiling, or o in 
people, where the letter 8 alone ranks as a " vo- 
cal" letter, t and o counting for nothing, as they 
figare in the words like absolnte silenl letters, 
placed there for the mere sake of the eye, on ac- 
coont of orthography, and not for the sake of the 
ear as vocal sounda 

263 : F.— Thus it is plainly seen that this con- 
fhsion in definitions among lexicographers and 
grammarians arises simply from the imtional 
prevailing manner of naming this other comjpo- 
nent element of language on a principle similar 
to the school nomenclatare of tne Aiticalations 
■nd the Simple Bounds. When tbev tell as that " a 
consonant is an Artienlate Soond," they give as 



as wrong a definition at in the above iaataaoe. 
For, according to this vagae definition, a conso- 
nant, as. for example. P. S. or T, oaght always 
to be the distinct representative of an articulate 
sound. Yet, in the words PtfsT. FAsts, PdsT, 
PTsT. P^ST, kc, the " consonants" s and T befaig 
the mere individual represeautbns of a Sue- 
pensive Articulation, are no longer '* articulate 
sounds" according to the lexicographic definition, 
since a Suspensive Articulation (Paragr. 28S : b. 
Part IVh Precept 10), is in reality nothing but " a 
species of aerial sound, which, like a whisper, 
fiutters about the lips without anv tangible form." 
We have no doubt but that in the eye of an im- 
partial inquirer lh\» simple parallelic quotation 
would suffice to show the philosophical simplicity, 
and hence decided superiority or our philological 
nomenclature and definitions over those of the "old- 
school doctors," in the cases already submitted to 
the reader in the preceding parts of the present 
treatise. The discrepancy arising from their con^ 
flicting definitions for the Compovhd Souitds, 
as we shall, hereafter, more properly call what is 
etymoloffioallv understood by the word "diph- 
thong," u no less obvious ; for, I will ask again, 
how can it coincide with common sense and 
logie to say that " a vowel is the representative 
of a vocal sound," when there are so many casea 
where the lateral apposition of vowel letters rep* 
resenU no sound of any description whatever ! 

S63 : h. — Having thus pointed out the radical 
defects of the prevaUing nomenclature, in this in- 
stance, with as much force, we believe, as in va- 
rious other preceding instances in this work, let 
us now express the same ideas in the adopted 
mode of analogical definitfon which we have 
hitherto made use of in our illostretions of the 
system, that the reader may decide whether our 
proposed philological appellations do not ooinoide, 
here also, mora naturally with both common sense 
and logic. 



IL 

Analogical Ahaltsis and Fokmatiok op Cohpoxtnd Sottwds. 
Plate F. Examples 28 to 33. 



263 : t.— A diphthong being a doable or 
Compound Sound, as the Greek word 
^ivpOovyoi), from which it comes, implies, 
we shall therefore make use oi the 
more analoj^cal expression of Compound 
Soundy to signify that component element 
of language which, under the name of 
diphthong, has hitherto been the cause 
of such lexico-grammatic equiYocationsaa 
those we have just noticed. Thus our 
definition, blended with that of Mr. 
Smith,* will simply run as follows, viz. : 

263 : k, — A Compound Sound results 
from the lateral adiunction of two Prim- 
itive Simple Sounds, uttered by one and 
the same emission of the breath, and 
joined in such a manner that each loses a 



portion of its natural length, to produce a 
species of hybrid sound, equal in the time 
of pronouncing to either of them taken 
separately, and so making still but one 
individoal syllable. 

263 : /.—We will say then, with Mr. 
Smith, if this definiti<» De applied to the 
several combinations that may have been 
laid down and denominated diphthongs^ 
or Compound Sounds, by former ortho- 
epists, we shall find only a small number 
or them meriting this appellation. '' As 
a proof of this observation," remarks 
Walker, "we find that most of those vocal 
assemblages that go under the naine of 
Compound Sounds Tdiphthongs), emit but 
a simple sound, and that soimd, not com- 



* The very judicious author of a - Scheme for a French and English Diolionaiy," replete with 
sound renkarks on grammatioal topics. 
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poanded of the two Tocal letters, bat one 
of them only sounded long: thus pain 
and pane, pail and pale, hear and here, 
lire perfectly the same sound." 

263: m. — Consequently, all syllables 

Ctfsar ae 

clat'm at 

gaol ao 

caught au 

Iiavf ttw 

ead ea 

cre«d ee 

broad. ' oa 

These are the species of words which 
Walker and others, Mr. Worcester in- 
cluded, term « improper diphthongs." 
But if it be true, according to the ad- 
mission of these distinguished authors 
themselves, that they are not diphthongal 
words, toAy, then, call them *' improper 
diphthongs," since they give no diph^ 
thangal sound in pronunciation ? . . . . 



haying but one Toeal sound, though writ* • 
ten with more than one Tocal letter, like 
the following, are therefore not diph- 
thongal words: 



ceding . • €i 

people 90 

trey ejf 

frtend to 

oBConomy « 

book 00 

thoiigh * on 

crow • oto 

263 : n.— The genuine diphthongal or 
Compound Sounds, therefore, shall be, for 
us, those only where we find the charsc* 
teristic qualincations expressed in the i>re- 
yious definition (263 k), and among which ' 
are the following ones, which we shall 
admit as prototypic specimens of the 
kind under the name of: 



Natural Compound Sounds* 



v%z. 



ocean ea 

feudal eu 

jeioel ew 

amiable ia 

spantel te 

kt'osk to 

yotce ot 

263 : 0. — Thus, as a natural conse- 
quence, that other species of words called 
by the grammarians <* triphthongs," must 
of necessity be classified with the Nat- 
ural Compound Sounds, or regular ''diph- 
thongs," since their triphthongal charac- 

aye (foreyer) aye 

beauty eau 

bounteous eou 



about . • ou 

hrow ow 

destroy ..,•••• oy 

assuage ua 

question ue 

languid ••••••• ut 

moisture oi 

ter is merely ocular, haying but the hy- 
brid double sound of a Natural Compound 
Sound. Therefore, all the words apper- 
taining to the following category belong 
to the preceding species, tnz, : 



adieu 
yieto . . 
man€0uyre 



teu 
teto 
eeu 



263: o. — Besides the Natural Com- does from fAree single yocal letters of the 
pound Bounds, there is another species alphabet, will be more properly denom- 
of Compound, which, originating as it inated as : 

Primitiffe Compound Sounds, 

263 : q. — These are the purely hibrid Simple Sounds of Nos. 8, 15, and 16, Di- 
sounds which are giyen by the Primitiye agram D, viz, : 



tin 
yin 



nice 
my 



Am • • pure 

t^in nature 



263 : r.^A third species of Compound raphers, as members of a special iamily. 
Sounds, hitherto neglected by lezicog^ is offered in the diphthong union of a 
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Primitire Simple Sound with its imme- 
diate Correlatiye Naaal. Prototjrpic speci- 
mens of these words are given in the fol- 



lowing examples, uider the well-adapted 
name of— 



Nasal Compound Sounds, 
In' in mind din* din'incotn din* 



^' in fortune . • • . I^n* 
fln' in tribune • • • • iitn* 

Im' in It'me im* 

ftm' in fume «6m' 

263 : f.—FinaHf, arguinff upon the 
same principle, there is anomer yery dis- 
tinct species of wcnrds, of a diphthongal 
nature, which have often been mistaken 
for genuine diphthongs, although belong- 
ing to a class of words perfecQy distinct 
in themselves. These are the words in 
which two vocal sounds occur in contact, 



ean' m ocean 
ion* in questton 



^ idn* 

oun' in bound .... tftfn* 
(and correlative instances.) 



but are distinctly pronounced in the utter- 
ance of the word, one as the qualifying 
sound of a preceding articulation, and 
the other as an independent ionnd form- 
ing a syllable of itself. The following 
are select specimens of this kind of 
words, viz. : 



Heteroelitie Compound Sounds. 



Cridtor hd 

b/atitude i'd 

preamble ...... i-^d 

g^dlogy ...'... M 

z^phyte M 

pd^try d-d 

264. — ^From the foregoing analysis, we 
see that there are in reality four distinct 
classes of diphthongal or Compound 
Soimds, namely : 

1st The Primitive Compound^ which 
originate from the Primitive Simple 
Sounds i, A, u — nice, pure, nattire, &c. 

2d. The Natural Compound, produced 
by two Primitive Sounds simultaneously 
pronounced — ^amidble, soil, broto, &c. 

3d. The Nasal Compound, resultinff 
from the acHunction of a Primitive and 
Nasal Sound— mind, cdm, t«ne, &c. 



th^dlogy #-d 

c^dperate ^d 

preeminent i^i 

emulate d-4 

aerial d^i 

coincidence ^i 

4tb. The Heteroclitic Compound, ari- 
sing from the lateral apposition of two 
distinct sounds uttered separately and 
forming parts of 2 different syllables in 
the same word— coincidence, oe-dtitude, 
pre-eminent, &:c. 

Having thus Illustrated our views on this 
other question of lexico-grammatic defi- 
nitions, and leaving it to the reader to 
decide for himself upon their merits or 
demerits, we will now proceed to illus- 
trate the pbonograpic formation of the 
Compound Sounds respectively. 



III. 

Phohooraphic Foruatioh of the Comfoumd Sounds. 



265. — ^A very few words will suffice to . 
illustrate the principle upon which all 
compoimd sounds must be written accord- 
ing to the rules of True-Phonography, 
namely : 

IC^ Whenever a Nat. Com. Sound 
shall be met with in a word, the adept 
will have simply to add laterally the 
Sound-Signs by which the Compound 
Sound shall be expressed, as we have it 
already illustrated by anticipation in No. 
21, Diagram D, Table XL, in the case 
of Primitive Compound IHl. — See also 



Ex. 28, Plate F, and more especially in 
Examples 29 to 33 inclusive. 

266.— N. B. Example 28 is illustrative 
of the Primitive Compound Sounds. 

266 : a.— Example 29, of the Natural 
Compound. 

266:6.— Example 30, of the Nasal 
Compound. 

266 : c — Example 31, of the large fam- 
ily of Heteroclitic Compound Sounds. 

266 : if.- Example 32 is illustrative of a 
few fanciful Tahitian Compound Words, 
where it is seen that according to the 
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principles of this system of Tnie*Pho* 
nograph)', any word whatever, containing 
any number of successive sounds, such as 
often occur in the '* mellow dialects" of 
the Pacific Ocean, (CT* can be written so 
distinctly, that it will be impossible for 
an attentive reader ta give any other 
than its exact vronuncialion — an advan- 
tage so, decided and incontestable, that it 
might be submitted without any comment. 

266 : e. — Example 33 is illustrative of 
the same Tahiti an words written accord- 
ing to the Typographic Phonography of 
the system. 

266 : /. — In analyzing the Natural Com' 
pounds, the reader willfind that every one 
IS in reality composed of a simple vowel 
sound mixed with a slight infusion of v 
or to, either preceding or succeeding it. If, 
to represent this slight infusion of y and 
w, we take i and u, the principal com- 
pounds may then be formed thus : — 
ia, ie, io, iu; ua, ue, ui, uo; 
ai, ei, oi, ui ; au, eu, iu, ou: 
The phonographic signs for which will be, 

10 l\ |r- IA ^— V— N ^—1 V— ^ 

•I Nl r-i \.i (L. N*— I*— /->^ 

266: ^.— It must be remembered, that 
in placing either of the first four Natural 
Compounds (ia, ie, to, iu,) after an initial 
articulation, the compound must be writ- 



ten in foil, ahhooffh the I is anpposed to 
be contained in the first sign, which, in 
this case, must be considered as qualified 
by the compound. 

266 : A.^The difference, as before ob- 
served, between the natural andthe Ae^e- 
roclytic compounds is, that the ibrmer 
coalesce or resolve themselves into one 
syllable, and thus partially shorten their 
duration ; while the latter distinctly pre- 
serve their original quality, for the reason 
that they form parts of two distinct svUa- 
bles. This difference may very well be 
expressed by inserting our accent mark 
immediately preceding or after the syllable 
containing the natural compound, which 
will thus denote that the two sounds must 
form but one syllable. In monosyllabic 
words, when two sound-signs occur, the 
natural compounds will, of course, be self- 
evident witnout the accent mark. All 
other successions of simple sounds will 
therefore belong to the heteroelytic class, 
in which, accoraing to the principles of 
the System, every sound must be distinctly 
pronounced. In the latter case, if it should 
be necessary to point out where the sylla- 
ble occurs, the accent-mark will again an- 
swer the parpK)se, by being inserted between 
two sounds, instead of preceding or #«e- 
ceeding them. (See Fl. F, Ex. 32, 33.) 



Concluding Remarks. 



267. — The reader will doubtless admit 
that it would have been quite impossible 
to solve a phonographic problem of this 
importance with a greater degree of sim- 
plicity and precision. The orlhoepic com- 
binations of the sounds amounting, in the 
many languages of the world, to an al- 
most innumerable number, how would it 
be possible to form a special Compound- 
Sign for each Compound Sound that the 
caprices of universal pronunciation might 
offer in the written expression as well as 
oral enunciation of words, by the multi- 
tudinous descendants of the builders of 
Babel, now composing the widely dif- 
fused — ^and indeed we might as well say 
confused — families of manxind ! . . . How, 
then, could a." Phonographic System," 



pretending to ''universality of adapta- 
tion,** be given to the philologic world by 
its author, with a serious countenance,* as 
answering all the wants of exact Phonog- 
raphy, were that system to contain bat 
three special siens representing only three 
''proper diphthongs" (i, df, 9H), and in 
which would be found, besides, twenty- 
eight additional distinct special signs to 
represent, under the name of " improper 
diphthongs, *'t orthoepic " simple sounds^^ 
which are, in fact, no other (Faragr. 79) 
but regular Articulations! . . . Hut as we 
have entered elsewhere} somewhat into 
detail upon this phonographic queatioa, we 
will here limit these concluding remarks, 
and proceed to other sequential illustra- 
tions of our System. 



• It wan Cicero who first wrote {Ars. Arusp.) that " he never waa able to oooceive bow two Ao- 
gora could meet witboat laaghing at each other." Well might the same reflection be applied to ibe 
teachers of a ceruin cacophonic system, " for <2e forming the English language, under the pompous 
title of TV-formation, which was invented as early as the year 1948, by Sir Thomas Smith, aecretaiy 
of state to aaeen Elizabeth (see Todd's Johoeon London, WU7, page 105), and lately revived in Eng- 
land under the new name of " Phoootypy, or the Alphabet of Nature." &c. See Oeneral lutrodMctioH, 
" Comparative Examination of Ancient and Modem Phonotypy, " &c . 

t A Mannal of Phonography, &c.. by Isaac Pitman, of Bath. 0>* See Oeneral Introduction, " A 
Comparative Ezamination of the Pitmanian System," &c. 

t See General ItUroduotioiL 
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COSMOPHONOGRAPHIC EQUISONANT WORDS. 


OBRMAN BZAiaPZ.Ba 




Prototypes, and also, generally, the tonic accent } token otherteise, the accent 


can be marked as in dictionaries, with the following sign — OO'OO. 


ENGLISH PEOTOTTFSS. 




GERMAN EQUI80NANT8. 




1 


a 


short 




in English 


hdft 


gatte, apfeU ratte, matte. 




2 


d 


broad 




in English 


for 





ffabe, saal, habe, rabe, knabe, staab. 
met, gld^r, kflffer, rcfder, sch^fer. 




3 


a 


long 




in English 


date 


, 




4 


^ 


short 




in English 


pet 


__ 


bett, netz, fett, kette, schlecht. 


S 


5 


i 


grave 
long 




in English 


th^re 





er, 8«hr, erde, herd, hear. 


g! 6 


i 




in English 


f^ar 


__ 


Itebe, ffltedy dieb, dtVse, nte, vteh. 
schmtdt, ktttel, mtt, frtt, schrttt. 


i 


7 


i 


short 




in English 


pity 


__ 


8 


i 


Jong 




in English 


nice 





{diphthongal) flet 88, dret, zeiU 


H 


9 


6 


grave 


«» 


in English 


n^te 


^_ 


rose, noth, roth, koth, brod, mode. 


i 


10 
11 


d 
6 


open 
short 


^ 


in English 
in English 


c^fll 
not 


— 


{no corresponding eguivalent). 
stock, bocK, kiotz, grotte, motte. 


.Id 


12 


& 


broad 


r- 


in English 


nA'r 


_„ 


{no corresponding equivalent), 
aruck, schuck, null, nuss. 


► 


13 


H 


obtuse 


V. 


in English 


pilt 


„„. 


'S 


14 


6 


long 


V- 


in English 


,^_ 


blAt, bAch, gftt, fiSge, sttibe. 


•a 


15 


a 


long 
dipht*! 


U 


in English 


pure 





{rendered as a dipht'ng^i plus 66). 


& 


16 


a 


C 


in English 


nature 





{no corresponding equivalent). 




17 


ii 


obscure 


n 


in English 


chorus 


_ 


{no corresponding equivalent . 




18 


A 


short 


A 


in English 


b«t 


_^ 


(no corresponding equivalent). 




19 


u 


broad 


< 


in English 


fiir 


_^ 


{no distinct corresponding equiv,) 




20 


a 


acuie 


V 


in French 


sutiire 


__ 


ritick, zuruck, sOsse, gute, furst. 
>raut, haus, laube, frauen, gUube. 




21 


H 


diphtl. 


0- 


in English 


g^t 


— 


1 


an: 


bl. sign 


• 


in English 


bank 


J. 


(no corresponding equivalent), 
yahn, haAn, waAn, zahn. 




2 


an' 


bl. sign 


9 


in English 


barn 







3 


&ne' 


bl. sign 


« 


in English 


8an« 




Behn, lehn, dehn, anseAnlichen. 




4 


en: 


bl.sign 


s 


in English 


lent 





{no corresponding equivalent). 




5 


in' 


bl. sign 


^ 


in English 




— 






6 


iin' 


bl. sign 


e 


in English 


8«tf» 





schf'en, dtenen, mt>ne. 


aS 


7 


in' 


bl. sign 


1 


in English 


sm 





tnsgeheim, tnstinckt, tnzwischeo. 


^ 


8 


ine' 


bl. sign 


f 


in English 


ftne 





etn, mein, detn, 8e»n, fetndinn. 


5 


9 


dne' 


bl. sign 


0»f 


in English 


cone 





moAn, hoAn, loAn, soAn. 


9i 


10 


dwn' 


bl. sign 


•^ 


in English 


pau^n 
font 





no corresponding equivalent). 


M 


11 


on: 


bl. sign 


/— 


in English 





no corresponding equivalent). 


12 
13 


6n' 
don' 


bl. sign 
bl. sign 


r^ in English 
^ ! in English 


bom 
coon 




no corresponding equivalent), 
rendered by 6dn — ivo/14). 


H 


14 


don' 


bl. sign 


^ ; in English 


boon 





luAn, thun, ruAn. 


PS 


15 


ane' 


bl. sign 


^» I in English 


tribune 





no corresponding equivalent). 


8 


16 


tune' 


bl. sign 


c in English 


fori un« 





1 no corresponding equivalent). 




17 


un: 


bl. sign 


i\ in English 


sunk 




1 no corresponding equivalent , 




18 


un' 


bl. sign 


A i in English 


sun 


— 


1 no corresponding equivalent). 




19 


deun' 


bl.sign 


< in English 


faun* 


— . 


\no corresponding equ%val9nl). 




20 


isn' 


bl. sign 


V in French 


lung 1 — 


dunken, ji^n^ing, dfin^r. 




21 


dUn' 


bl. sign 


a^ in English 


sound 1 — 


Bchaun, baun, traun. 
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ORTHOSFIG FH0N06BAFHT. 



COSMOPHONOGRAPHIC EQDISONANT WORDS. 


FBBMOB BZAMPZ.es. 


0* The UaHe kUen in tkeEquuanani Wardi exemplify At stmndi oftkeEngUA .^ 




can he marked at m dieiionarue, tntk ihefoUowmg «^— OO'OO. 


ENGLISH PB0T0TTFB8. 




FBSNCH EQUISONAVTS. 




1 


d 


short 




in English 


hat 


patte, nappe, sac, nabab, cataracte. 




2 


a 


broad 




in English 


far 


— 


ptf tre, p<f le, idoUlre, dchasse, basse. 




3 


a 


long 




in English 


ddte 





n^c^ssit^, ^m^rite, 6U, ripiU, Bssine. 




4 


i 


short 




in English 


p^t 


— 


telle, quelque, cartel, carene, pat^ne. 


§ 


5 


i 


crave 
long 




in English 


th^re 


__ 


h^tre, f^te, beta, naitre, maitre. { 




6 


i 




in English 


fear 


— 


g^te, abtme, dtoe, flmes, perdlmes. 
Ifltputten, mtrtftque, pbvssque. 
{diphthongal) Hatty, catman. 
ap^tre, c^te, faute, caution, beau. 


P 


7 


i 


short 




in English 


pity 





8 


i 


long 




in English 


nice 


— 




9 


6 


grave 


«» 


in English 


n^te 





Ai 


10 


d 


open 
short 


-» 


in English 


c<fll 


— 


{rendered by & No. 12). 


11 


6 


r- 


in English 


ndt 





note, code, poste, noce, bosse, cosse. 


pa 


12 


6 


broad 


'— 


in English 


ndr 


,_ 


mort, sort, corde, horde, corse, port. 


> 

^ 


13 


t 


obtuse 


^ 


in English 


boot 


— 


nous, Tous, tout, sou, coup, loup. 


a 


U 





long 


^— 


in English 


— 


gourde, poule, roiile, moule, houle. 


15 


« 


!?"? « 


u 


in English 


p*re 


— 


Sioux {an American Indian tribe). 


s 


16 


a 


dipht'l 


c 


in English 


nature 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent)* 




17 


ii 


obscure 


n 


in English 


choriis 





peu, euz, heureux, vceux, orafs. 




18 


ft 


short 


A 


in English 


bAt 


— 


tenue, menace, petit, venir, querelle. 




19 


u 


broad 


< 


in English 


fur 


— 


leur, peur, odeur, caur, saur, mosurs. 




20 


a 


acute 


V 


in French 


s6i6re 





suture, mature, d^, slire. 




21 


dH 


dipht'l. 


0- 


in English 


g^t 


— 


Raoul,BaAattr(an4/ similar diph*gt). 


1 


dn: 


bl. sign 





in English 


bank 


„^ 


plan, blanc, sang, quand, ment. 




2 


drC 


bl. sign 


9 


in English 


bam 





ane, cr/fne, manne, amende. 




3 


dne' 


bl.sign 


« 


in English 


sane 


— 


haine, fredatne, peine, vervetne. 




4 


en: 


bl. sign 


s 


in English 


lent 





ptn, Itn, tetnte, cetndre, batn. 




5 


in' 


bl. sign 


^ 


in English 




— 


alene, arene, cene, ch^e. 




6 


iin' 


bl. sign 


e 


in English 


seen 





dine, sardtne, canttne, ma tine. 


09 


7 


in' 


bl. sign 


1 


in English 


sm 


— 


(no distinct correspond' g equivaVt). 
(no corresponding equivalent). 1 


^ 


8 


me' 


bl. sign 


t 


in English 


ftne 


— 


(A 

•< 


9 


6ne' 


bl. sign 


•^j in English 


cone 


— 


c^ne, Rhdne, Ancdne, Lat^ne. { 


% 


10 


dwn' 


bl. sign 


- in English 


font 


— 


{mo corresponding equivalent). ' 
tbnte, honte, gond, dont, son, long. 1 




11 


on: 


bl. sign 


'- in English 


— 


H 


12 


dn' 


bl. sign 


/^ in English 


bom 


— 


monde, ronde, fronde, rotonde. 


•< 


13 


don' 


bl. sign 


^ in English 


coon 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent): 




U 


don' 


bl. sign 


^ in English 


boon 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent). 


§ 


15 


une' 


bl. sign 


V j in English 


tribune 


— 


ino corresponding equivalent . 




16 


iiine' 


bl. sign 


c ; in English 


fortune 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). \ 




17 


tin: 


bl. sign 


,rk j in English 


sunk 


— 


un^ aucun, brun, importun. > 


. 


18 


an' 


bl. sign 


A in English 


sun 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent), 
(no corresponding equivalent). 
litne, priine, auc^ne, d^ne, lac^ne. 




19 


oeun' 


bl. sign 


< in English 


faun* 


— 




20 


an' 


bl. sign 


V 1 in French 


lune 


— 




21 


tfdn' 


bl. sign 


«L.' in English 


sound 


""• 


(no corresponding equivalent). 



OBTHOEPIC FBON06RAPHY. 
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COSMOPHONOGRAPHIC EQUISONANT WORDS. 




ITALIAN BZA»IPZ.Ea 


I 


Proiotypa, and also, generally, Ike tonus aeeenii when oiKerwue, the aeeeni 




can be marked ae in didionariet, with tkefollowing sign — W/dO. 


ENGLISH FE0T0TTPE8. 




ITALIAN EQUISOMAMTB. 




1 


a 


short 




in English 


b<St 


lancia, sembra, aspetta, comparire. 




2 


d 


broad 




in English 


for 


— 


ragionare^assuefatti, temporeggiare. 




3 


d 


long 




in English 


ddte 





vivere, memorie, sempre, sangue. 




4 


^ 


short 




in English 


p^t 





questo, governare, assuet'atto, essere. 
debole, vedere, a8petto,Telo, coperta. 


i 

i 


5 


i 


grave 
long 




in English 


th^re 





6 


i 




in English 


f^ar 


-_ 


domtnj, Itbero, chianre, mtsero. 


7 


i 


shoEt 




in English 


pity 





ordtnt, anttchtU, dtfftcult^ dtpoi. 
(diphthongal) assat, mat, andat. 


8 


i 


long 


) in English 


nice 


— 




9 


6 


grave 




in English 


n^te 


— isono, dicordeito, ogni, alumo, modo. 


0* 


10 


d 


111 


-» 


in English 


cdW 


— '(renrfererf*y6iVo.l2). 


9 


11 

12 


6 
6 




in English 
in English 


ndt 


— 


disformita, alloffgiamento,gioniata. 
ancora, loro, yolta, oro, nuove. 




13 


4 


obtuse 


^ 


in English 


iHlt 
h66\ 





acquistato, disputar, inuroano. 


5 

a 


14 


6 


long 


*— 


in English 





tutti, avuto, republiche, industria. 


15 


ik 


long 
diphtn 


u 


in English 


p«re 


— 


(rendered as a dipht'nr — ptiL) 


s 


16 


iL 


C 


in English 


nature 


— (no corresponding equivalent). 




17 


^ 


obscure 


n 


in English 


chonis 


— {no corresponding equivalent). 




18 


a 


short 


A 


in English 


b«t 


^\ino corresponding equivalent). 




19 


u 


broad 


< 


in English 


f&r 


— {no corresponding equivalent). 




20 


ii 


acute 


V 


in French 


stitiire 


— (no corresponding equivalent). 




2\ 

. 1 


H 


diphtn. 


CU 


in English 


gtftlt 


— pausa, gaudio, flauto, laura, plauso. 
,1 •••• 


1' 


dm 


bl. sign 




in English 


bank 


— i(no corresponding equivalent). 




2 


dn' 


bl.sign 




in English 


barn 


— 


hanno, mantenere, danno. 




3 


dne' 


bl.sign 




in English 


sane 





Tedendo, facendo, fende, venga. 
(no corresponding equivalent). 




4 


en: 


bl. sign 




in English 


lent 


— 




5 


in' 


bl. sign 




in English 




— 


mente, mischiamento, rendente. 




6 


iin' 


bl. siign 




in English 


seen 


— 


prtncipe, Itngua, stngulo, sptnto. 


i 


7; 


in' 


bl. sign 




in English 


stn 


— 


ingannano, tndietro, delinquent!. 


i 


8 


ine' 


bl. sign 


i ] in English 


fine 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent). 
padron, pronto, profondi, onda. 


^ 


9 


(fne* 


bl. sign 


•^1 in English 


cone 


— 


2 


10 


dum' 


bl. sign 


-* 1 in English 


pawi 
font 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




11 


on: 


bl. sign 


^1 in English' 





f no distinct correspond' g equivaVt). 
rondaccio, fondazione, sfondare. 


H 


12 


dn' 


bl. sign 


^ 1 in English 


bom 


^ 


•^ 
iJ 


13 


don' 


bl. sign 


^ 1 in English 


coon 


— 


(rendered by 66n—No. 14). 


H 


14 


don' 


bl. sign 


^ in English 


boon 


— 


adunque, quantunque, aggiunto. 
(rendered as a dipht'ng — Albtone.) 


fiS 


15 


ane' 


bl. sign 


V in English 


tribune 


— 


§ 


\6 eUne' 


bl. sign 


c in English 


fortune — 


(^no corresponding equivalent). 




17 tin: 


bl. sign 


t\ : in English 


sunk 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent). 




18 an' 


bl. sign 


A 1 in English 


sun 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




l9deUn* 


bl. sign 


< in English 


fffun* 


— 


(no corresponding equivalentS. 




20 1 M 


bl. sign 


V in French 


lune 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent), 
(no corresponding equivalent). 




gl.Mn' 


bl. sign 


«L. in English 


sound 


"~~ 
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ORTROSFIC IPRONOGRAPHT* 



p ^ 

C0SM0PH0N06RAPH1C EQUISONANT WORDS. 


SPANISH BXAMPLES. 


9* The UaRc letten in the EquumiaiU Words exempUfy the aaunds of the Enflitk .^ 






SNGLnS FB0T0TTFE8. 




BPAWISH EQITISONAKTS. 




1 


d 


short 


• 


in English 


bdt 


cafetal, pajaro, catalana, pasearse. 




2 


d 


broad 


9 


in English 


far 


_« 


casa, lazo, carta, itiarcha, guitarra. 




3 


a 


long 


♦ 


in English 


date 





necesidad, repeticion^merecer, clave, 
esperar, estudiar, estar, escopeta. 




4 


^ 


short 


N 


in English 


p^c 


— 


i 


6 


i 


grave 
long 


V 


in English 


there 





pereza, merecer, cabeza, tejas. 


6 


i 


t 


in English 


fear 





amtgo, ptcaro, sensillo, ministro. 


7 


i 


short 


1 


in English 


pity 





tntmtstad, victsttud,df8cipulo, visita. 


8 


i 


long 


» 


in English 


nice 


— 


{diphthongal) pais, paisano. 
coco, poquito, Colorado, moreno. 


H 


9 


6 


grave 


~ 


in English 


•n<Jie 





|S 


10 


d 


open 
short 


-^ 


in English 


c<fll 





(rendered by6NoA2). 


1 i 


11 


6 


^ 


in English 


not 





nosotros, olvidar, obgeto, adomar. 




12 


6 


broad 


r- 


in English 


n^r 


_^ 


roorro, cordova, torre, torpe, sordo. 


13 


4 


obtuse 


^- 


in English 


p^t 
bodt 


— 


mucho, gusto, puro, dudo, lujo, t«. 
seguro, duro, burro, gusto, tortuga. 


14 


6 


lODg 


^-. 


in English 


— 


s 

as 


15 


a 


long 


u 


in English 


pt^re 





ctudad, Cfttdades, ctudadano. 


s 


16 


a 


dipht'l 


C 


in English 


nati^re 


— 


{no corresponding equivaleiU), 




17 


u 


obscure 


f\ 


in English 


chortis 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent), 
(no corresponding equivalent), 
(no corresponding equivalent). 




18 


« 


short 


A 


in English 


bt»t 







19 


ii 


broad 


< 


in English 


fur 


— 




20 


a 


acute 


V 


in French 


8it^it2re 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




21 


6H 


dipht'l. 


0- 


in English 


g^t 


— 


caudal, audiencia, autor, causa. 


• 
1 


dn: 


bl.sign 





in English 


bank 


_^ 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




2 


an' 


bl. sign 


9 


in English 


barn 


— 


canto, santa, cuando, dansa. 




3 


dne' 


bl. sign 


% 


in English 


sane 





paguen, tendra, hacen, senda. 




4 


en: 


bl. sign 


v* 


in English 


lent 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




5 


in' 


bl. sign 


^ 


in English 




— 


entiendo, viendo, entonces, entrar. 




6 


ein' 


bl. sign 


e 


in English 


seen 


— 


Itnda, ftRca, ctnco, qutnta. 


09 


7 


in' 


bl. sign 


I 


in English 


Sin 


— 


tncomodo, infeiiz, inquisicion. 


^ 


8 


ine' 


bl. sign 


i 


in English 


ftne 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent), 
con, son, responde, contiene. 


s 


9 


dne' 


bl.sign 


m* 


in English 


cone 


— 


» 


10 


dwn' 


bl. sign 


^ 


in English 


font 
bom 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




11 
12 


dn: 
&n' 


bl. sign 
bl. sign 


/— 
f^ 


in English 
in English 


z 


{no distinct correspond' g eouivaVt). 
pongo, redondo, ton to, londa. 


•< 
•J 


13 


66n' 


bl. sign 


W 


in English 


coon 


— 


{rendered by ddn-^No. 14). 




14 


owC 


bl. sign 


^ in English 


boon 


— 


mundo, rotunda, punto, junto. 


s 


15 


ane' 


bl. sign 


V in English 


tribune 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent), 
{no corresponding equivalent). 


8 


16 


eitne' 


bl. sign 


c in English 


fortune 


— 




17 


iln: 


bl. sign 


f^ in English 


sunk 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




18 


«n' 


bl. sign 


A 'in English 


sun 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




19 


deUn' 


bl. sign 


< in English 


faun* 


— 


{no corresponding equivalent). 




20 


M 


bl. sign 


V in French 


lune 


— 


(no corresponding ^uivalent), 
(diphthongal) aun^ aunqae. 




21 


iHM 


bl. sign 


«L. in English 


sound 


""" 



OlTBOKnO PHOHOOBAFRT. 
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COSMOPHONOGRAPHIC EQUISttNANT WORDS. 


PORTVaVBSB BZAnPI.E& 


^ Tie HaHektten m tkeEquimmtmi Wordt exemBJifw Ae Mtmndt ^tkjEn^^tuk^ 


ProMypa, and aho, generally, ike Umic aeoBni ; when etkerwiee, ike aeena 




BlfOLiaB PB0T0TYPB8. 




7ORT0GUBSB BQUiaOlTAlTTS. 




1 


& 


short 




in English 


hdt 


palaTTff, alguma, mffravilhtf. 




2 


d 


broad 




in English 


idx 


«-. 


arrore, lositana, fama, batalhaa. 




3 


a 


long 




in English 


date 


._ 


avena, genie, recebendo, arte. 




4 


I 


short 




in English 


p^t 


... 


espalhar» perder, desejar, estar. 


s 


5 


i 


grave 
long 




in English 


th^re 


.— 


guerra, fizerane, feitos, agreste. 
dizta, vmaf peregrtao, esptrito. 


9S 


6 


i 




in English 


fear 


— 


1 


7 


i 


short 




in English 


pity 


_-„ 


lumtnoso, genttleza, definicao. 


8 


i 


long 




in English 


nice 




(diphthongal) prut, patzagem. 


M 


9 


6 


grave 


*- 


in English 


D^te 





engenho, sonorosa, tempo, peito. 


»« 
a 


10 


d 


open 
short 


^ 


in English 


c^l 


— 


{rendered by 6 No,l2). 


1 


11 


6 


r- 


in English 


not 


«.. 


perigos, arvore, sobjugado, yelhos. 


s? 


12 


6 


broad 


r- 


in English 


n^r 





af ora» rota, fogo, vosao, remota. 


^ 


13 


a 


obtuse 


V. 


in English 


bdJt 


.. 


aiudar, bumilde, vituperio, furioso. 
illustre, eacudo, escuras, ruda. 


9^ 


14 





long 


'^ 


in English 





s 


15 


6 


lonff 
dipht'l 


\J 


in English 


pure 


— 


(rendered as a dipht'ng — e plus dd). 


s 


16 


u 


c 


in English 


nature 


— 1 ( no eorrespondinff equivalent). 




17 


u 


obscure 


n 


in English 


chonto 


— j(no corresponding equivalent). 




18 


ft 


short 


A 


in English 


b«t 


— 1 ino corresponding equivalent . 

— {no corresponding equivalent). 




19 


ii 


broad 


< 


in English 


fur 




20 


it 


acute 


V 


in French 


sitiiire 


— i(no corresponding equivalent). 




21 


dH 


dipht'l. 


0- 


in English 


g^t 


— 


irauta> caule, coustico, causal. 


1 


an: 


bl. sign 


• 


in English 


bunk 


_^ 


(no corresponding equivalent). 




2 


dn* 


bl. sign 


* jinEnfiflish 


born 


... 


andaram, antigua, bandeira. 




3 


dne' 


bl. sign 


* in English 


sane 





sustento, fendas, vendo, sendo. 




4 


en: 


bl. sign 


^ in English 


l«nt 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent). 




5 


en' 


bl. sign 


*- in English 




— 


entre, ventos, ^ente, sustentar. 




6 


iin* 


bl. »gn 


*• 'in English 


seen 





inirtnsico, h'nda, meltnda. 


oS 


7 


in' 


bl. sign 


t in English 


Sf'n 


... 


f'nsuavidade, tnnato, tnfluzo. 




8 


ine' 


bl. sign 


f in English 


fine 


— 


(rendered as a diphthong) (Stnda. 


% 


9 


6ne' 


bl. sign 


-^ in English 


cone 


— 


contra, conto, fontes, monstros* 


as 


10 


dwn' 


bl. sign 


•^ 1 in English 


pauTn 
font 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent). 


g 


11 


dn: 


bl. sign 


'- in English 


— 


(in all the diph*gs with do) as napdon. 


H 


12 


&n' 


hi. sign 


^j in English 


bom 





onde, longa, montanba. 




13 


ddn' 


bl. sign 


^; in English 


coon 


— 


(rendered by 6on—No, 14). 


P4 


14 


don' 


bl. sign 


^, in English 


boon 


— 


nunca, juntos, perguntar. 


OS 


15 


Une' 


bl. sign 


V 1 in English 


tribune 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent). 


g 


16 


iiine' 


bl. sign 


c 


in English 


fortune 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent). 




17 


tin: 


bl. sign 


t\ 


in English 


sunk 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent). 




18 


fin* 


bl. sign 


A 'in English 


sun 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent), 
(tio corresponding equivalent). 




19 


deun* 


bl. sign 


< in English 


faun* 


— 




20 


M 


bl. sign 


V in French 


lune 


— 


(no corresponding equivalent), 
{no corresponding equivalent). 




8, 


^n' 


bl. sign 


au, in English 


sound 


"~~ 
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diTiderg, like a feathered Goliah of the 
gralla tribe. So it is with the Steno-Pho- 
nographer. He may, at first, be slow, 
coQstraiiied,- and awkward, in the mo- 
tions of his pen; but as soon as he once 
fets fairly on the track, the words fly, 
efore him without hesitation, and noth- 
ing can entrammel his progress. But the 
best manner of proving the comparison, 
is to give some tangible illustrations, 
which I will do. 

276. — If the learner should attempt to 
write, for example, the word right, he 
will find that there are no less than 
twenty motions of the pen requisite ; 



while the PhoDQmphic signs R{, t, Tt 
(Plate H, Example 1), which form this 
word, require only three and a half mo- 
tions of the pen ! Thereibre, the same 
word can be written at least /our /iniei, 
in Phonography, while it is written once 
wi ih the usual alpha bet. T hus^ fou r pages 
of matter can be written against one page 
in the same space of time — provided, 
however, the adept has as great a com- 
mand of the Phonographic signs as he 
may have of his calligraphic letters. The 
same Example 1, Plate H, contains sev- 
eral words where the learner will find 
additional illustrations of this Uruth. 



8. A Useful Precaution in Writing Foreign Languages. 



277. — Before the learner begins to 
write or take notes in a foreign language, 
he must write on the top of his first page 
the *' foreign cbaracterisrics" of Diagram 
D, Table II., which belong to the Ian- 
firuage in which his notes are written, 
with the indication of their relative pro- 
nunciation, so that he may be set rieht 
at once in his reading. For example: 
Suppose he has to write a Spanish ex- 
tract, such as the one given in the speci- 
mens of adaptations to foreign languages 



among the plates, at the end of this 
treatise, he will simply write on the top 
of bis page : 

C before e and i like ) ; ch like ( ; d 
final like f : g and j like ^ ; //like ^; 

fl like ^; s before a consonant like ; 

w between two vowels like o< ; ^ like \; 
and he will have no hesitation when 
reading his writing, since he will at once 
see the Spanish value of those Typo- 
graphic characters which have different 
sounds in other languages. 



9. What is a Qualifying Sound* 



278. — When an Articuiation-Sign is 
found without the adjunction of a Sound- 
Sign, as illustrated in Plate G-, No. 1, and 
Plate H, Ex. 2, it is either a Natural or a 
Suspensive Articulation. But when the 
Articulation-Sign is accompanied by a 
Sound-Sign (Plate H,Ex. 3 and 4), the Ar^ 



ticulation thus accompanied loses its Prim- 
itive natural Sound i, to take the Phono- 
graphic sound of the Sound-Sign thus 
added to it. The Articulation thus modi- 
fied is then said to be struck with a Qual- 
ifying Sound. 



10. Natural, Qualified, and Suspensive Articulations, 



279. — Articulations may occur under 
three different conditions: Natural, QuaU 
ified, and Suspensive. 

279: a. — The Natural articulations, 
alluded to in paragraphs 36, 185, and 278, 
occur at the commencement of all words 
not beginning with a Sound-Sign: they 
are supposed to contain i after them, as in 
the words sit, mix, fib, Wick, ship, &c., 
in Plate H, Ex. 2. When followed by 
the nasal Sound-Sign in, the initial artic- 
ulation, of course, loses its I qualification. 

279 : b, — Qualified articulations are al- 
ways succeeded by a Sound-Sign ; and, in 
medial or terminal syllables, even by i 
itself, whenever that soimd is to be rep- 
resented (see Plate H, Ex. 3, in the words 
seat, meat, fob, block, sheep, &c.): they 



may occur in the initial, medial, or /er- 
minal syllables of words. 

279 : c. — Suspensive articulations are 
divested of any Sound-Sign, and have a 
sudden contractive pronunciation, as ex- 
emplified in the Roman terminations of 
the above words (#tt, mit, &c.): thej 
may occur at the commencement, («rmt- 
nation, or in the middle of a word or 
syllable. 

280. — Suspensive articulations occur 
initially in all double or triple articula- 
tions commencing a word. 

281. — The principal initial double «r- 
ticulations have distinct signs for their 
representation: they are the compounds 
with r and /, viz., pr, tr, kr, pi, tl, kl, 
&c; where the first articulation is sus- 
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pensive, and the second contains i, unless 
otherwise qualified. The remaining ones 
in the English language are formed by 

Erefixin^ s to almost every -other articu- 
ition ; m which case, care must be taken 
to use the waring form of S', on account 
of its suspensive quality. From neglect- 
ing; this precaution, such errors might 
arise as siik for slik, cynic for snik, &c., 
which proves the necessity for using s in 
its suspensive or toaving form. (See 
Plate H, Ex. 6, lines 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6.) 

281 : a. — In forming iniual combinar 
tions belonging to foreign languages, 
where S' is not the prefix, such as^n, ps, 
mny &c., it will be necessary to msert a 
medial dot between the articulations, in 
order te prevent such errors as pineuma, 
pisychSf and minemo, for pnewna, psychic, 
andf mn«mo. (See Plate H, Ex. 5.) 

281: h. — Initial triple articulations 
are formed \>y prefixing S' to any of (he 
pr or pi series of double articulations ; 
from which will result such combinations 
as spr, spl, &c. ; where the suspensive s 
indicates that the third articulation con- 
tains i, unless otherwise qualified. In- 
deed, whenever the initial waving S' 
precedes another articulation, it will al- 
ways indicate that the combination is 
either a double or triple articulation. 

28.1 : c. — Instances of medial suspensive 
articulations may be seen in Plate H, Ex. 
7, and of terminal ones in Plate H, Ex. 
2 and 6, and Plate G, Ex. 1. 

282. — From the foregoing arrangement, 
it will follow, that imqualified single or 
double articida tions, when they occur 
medially or terminally, are always suS' 
pensive ; and that suspensive initial ar- 
ticulations can only occur (1) in the case 
of the pr and pi series, (2) in combination 
with waving S', and (3) in the foreign 
initial compounds requiring the medial 
or suspensive dot. 

282 : a. — There is also another method 
of desi^ating suspensive articulations, 
which IS left to the option of the learner 
to adopt : it consists m reducing the pro- 
portion of a suspensive articulation to naif 
Its natural size, which will then be twice 



the size of a Sound-Sign. (See Plate H, 
Ex. 9.) With these relative proportions, 
which assimilate our Phonoj?rapbic char- 
acters, in size, to the CAPITALS, small 
CAPITALS, and italics, of a homogeneous 
fount of types, nb possible mistake can 
arise in our Phonographic reading. (Ex. 
8, Plate H.) However, as the care of 
measuring these relative nroportions 
would more or less retard the progress 
of writing, and as the suspensive or con- 
tractive nature of an unqualified full size 
Articulation-Sign is as efficiently and 
plainly indicat^ without any modifica- 
tion whatever, I would counsel the con- 
stant use of jfull size Articulations in 
manual writing, O* reserving the use of 
the contracted size for the largest size 
of our Phonotypical Printing (Ex. 8, 
same Plate), where the mathematical 
representation of the relative sizes of the 
Fhonotypes being invariably the same, — 
orifi^inating from the same mould, no pos- 
sible error will ensue, as might be the 
case in the vacillating motions of the pen. 
It is easv for the reader to conceive now 
beautifully harmonious this analoffical 
representation of the three typographical 
component elements of words will gender 
our PhoDotypic Printing. 

282: b.—-in wrixing steno'phono graph' 
ically, it may be allowed, in cases where 
the context will prevent obscurity, to omit 
the i in the medial and terminal syllables 
of words, and thus consider many of the 
Articulations in those syllables as Natural 
ones (qualified with i). Such words, 
therefore, as Mississippi, quantity, quali- 
ty, fatality, pity, city, may be written, 
m's'sY, quanta, quaVV, fataVt\ pH\ 
cV*, where the apostrophe indicates the 
presence of a natural articulation. The 
terminal syllables nist, chist, hist, tist, 
&c., in Plate I, Ex. 15, and several exam- 
ples in the other plates, are instances of the 
employment of this steno-phono graphic 
license, It^ will be necessary, in using 
the above license, to mark many of the 
suspensive articulations with a counter' 
acting dot. (See Plate H, Example 
10.) 



IGli 
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'II. 



General Rules. 
1. Uniting the Articulation and Sound'Signs, 



283. — All the Signs necessary to rep- 
resent the Yarioas articulations of a word 
most b« written in succession, without 
BAisiNO the fen, Until the last artic- 
ulation is completed, 0*aQd the Signs 
of the Sounds must also be added to each 
Articulation-Sign without raising the 
FEN. (Plate G, Nos. 1, 2, 3.) 

284. — This rule, which is so easily 
followed in this svstem, owing to the 
philosophical simplicity and distinctness 
of our signs, annihilates, as can be seen, 
the primordial difficulty which has hith- 
erto been the stumbling-block of all au- 
thors of Phonographic systems. Thev 
have all endeavorea to produce this result 



in some way or other, but have all failed 
in their attempts. And this could not well 
be otherwise; for, as we have already 
seen in our general introduction, they 
have all proposed the lateral addition of 
arbitrary parasite signs, for the vowels, 
to each Articulation-Si^n of a word. In 
the infancy of the science, this might 
have answered well enough ; but a sys- 
tem which, in our days, would seriously 
propose to reach perfection by the lateral 
addition of arbitrary parasite signs re- 
quiring the constant displacement of the 
pen, should be ranked among the poorest 
and weakest exhibitions of Sieno-Phooo- 
graphic ignorance. 



2. Articulations qualified with Nasal Sound an\ or an : 



285. — ^We have demonstrated, in speak- 
ing of the formation of Nasal Sounds 
(Par. ^2), that the most natural and phil- 
osophical manner of distinguishing the 
Nasal Signs from the Signs of the Prim- 
itive Simple Sounds, consists in simply 
giving a darker face to the Correlative 
Nasal Sign, bjr pressing a little heavier 
with the pen in writing a Nasal Sign. 
We will now make a special rule in 
regard to the nasals an : and an\ the most 
frequent of the Nasal sounds, by which 
the addition of these Nasal signs to any 
Articulation-Sign struck with either at 
them can be obviated with the greatest 
advantage, and without impairing in the 
slightest manner any of the characteristic 
features of the system. OCT* This will 
consist in giving a heavier face to all 
Articulation-Signs qualified with the Na- 
siil an\ I will remark that the same 
rule may be used indifferently for either 
stopped Nasal 4n:, or vibrating Nasal an\ 
without any danger of confusion, since 
the stopped Nasal Sound an;, being always 
followed by Articulations Ti or Ki 
(Par. 239), there can arise no doubt as to 
the true pronunciation of the Articula- 
tion-Sign struck with a dark face (Plate 



F,£z. 24 and 25, and Plate H, £x. 11 
and 12). 

286. — The only exception as to the 
universal application of this rule is, that 
in the French, it must always represent 
the stopped Nasal an\ whenever the nasal- 
ized articulation is not followed by a sus- 
pensive articulation (Plate H, Ex. 12) ; 
while in the Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, 
&c., where there is no stopped nasal 
sound, as in the French, it must always 
be understood as representing the vibra- 
ting Nasal Sound an\ 

287.— N. B. The Articulation R», ow- 
ing to its ascending direction, must be 
excepted from this rule. Whenever Ri 
is qualified with the Nasal aiC, it must 
be written with the additional sound-sign 
of this nasal sound, as illustrated in Plate 
D, Ex. 3, — and especially, Plate F, Ex- 
amples 24 and 26, where the last words 
are illustrative of Nasal an: with Rt, 
or an' followed by Articulation Pt — ac- 
cording to the principles and general 
rule of paragr. 262 : c, Li, although an 
ascending sign, like Rt, must be written 
as illustrated in the last line but one of 
the examples just quoted. 



3. Straight Articulations struck with the Possessive Hissing S\ 



288. — There are, in all the known lan- 
guages, many articulations which are so 
naturally identified with the suspensive 
or hissing articulation S*(Diagr. B, col. 6), 



that thev sound to the ear as if they 
formed out one primitive articulation. 
But it is more especially in the English 
language. that this hissmg or suspensive 
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articulaiion is most abondaDt — to such 
an extent, indeed, that it has been the 
cause of a popular comparison in the old 
world. It was, I think, Louis XIV., of 
Fraoce, who said, in a '* psychological 
classification*' of the various European 
languages, that <' If the German tongue 
might be compared to that of the Buce- 
phalian tribe; the Spanish, to the lan- 
guage of the gods ; the Italian, to that of 
the eraces, &c. ; the Anglo-Saxon toneue 
would be best characterized as the mn- 
guage of the birds, if they were endowed 
with the ffift of speech, so great is the 
number of whistling or hissing etses 
contained in the greater portion of its 
articulated words." The following are 
illustratire examples of this kind of 
words, namely : 

mists, wrists, Usts, disks, £ists, &c. 

289. — The natural manner of writing 
such words would consist in adding 
the waving Sound-Sign S' to the leading 
articulation, as illustrated in Ex. 12, Plate 
I, or even more simply still, by merely 
tracing' the natural Primitive Articulation 
St (Diagr. A, No. 1), which would then 
be pronounced coniractively, according 
to the principle of precept 10 (Paragr. 
2791. But if, instead of adding to the 
leauing Articulation the hissing or waved 
Sign S', we simply mingle it, as it were, 
with the body of the preceding articula- 
tion (Plate I, Ex. 13), by giving at once 
a waving shape to the body of that lead- 
ing articulation— it is evident that we 



shall thus obtain, in a number of cases, 
the suppression of a whole sign, without 
* impairing in the least degree the usual 
distinctness of our Writing. 

290. — The curved signs, however, can- 
not be thus modified ; they must be fol- 
lowed by the Suspensive Articulation 
Sign Si ^late I, Qx. 15). 

291.--The Primitive Articulations Tf 
and Fi must also be excepted, as their 
waving shape (Paraers. 51 and 89) has 
alreadjr been adopted as the character- 
istic feature of our Primitive soft and 
Correlative hard Th* and Shs : they 
must be written as in Ex. 15, Plate I, 
whenever followed by Suspensive S'. 

292. — ^Articulation Si, on account of 
its initial Suspensive Sound, as in the 
specimen words of Ex. 6, Plate H, must 
also be excepted, and written, according 
to the specimens of Ex. 14, Plate I. 

293. — Finally, it is necessary to re- 
. member attentively that this rule applies 
exclusively to the Primitive straight Ar- 
ticulation-^iffns. Mi, Ri, Li, Pi, and Wi, 
qualified only with the natural short 
Sound t. Thus, for instance, mast, re#t, 
lace, pa«t, and wa^p, which are words 
of the same genus as those in Example 
6, Plate H, must be written according 
to the specimens of Ex. 16, Plate I. 

N. B. An exception to the rule will be 
made in regard to Ri, when we come to 
the typographical application of the 
systenL But this is not the place to 
enter into any question relating to that 
culminating part of True-Phonography. 



4. SUent Letters. 



294.— The mode of distingnishinff a 
silent letter consists in crossing the suent 
articulation with a hair-stroEe. Thus, 
for example, in the words Jbnight, lam^, 
ca/m, column, sa/ve, and ba/m, the k, b, I, 
and n, must be written, by those who 
know that these mute letters enter into 
the composition of their respective words, 
and afterward crossed with a hair-stroke 
of the pen, to indicate their nullity in 
pronunciation. (Ex. 17, Plate I.) *In 
reading over his writing, the learner, if 
a stranger to the niceties, or rather arbi- 
trarisms of English orthography, will en- 
joy both the advantage of reading such 
words correctly, by suppressing, in pro- 
nunciation, the crossed letter, and also 
of transferring the word, with equal cor- 
rectness, into common writing, by putting 
in the letter corresponding to the crossed 
articulation. For let it also be remem- 
bered, that to be perfect, and to justify its 



Pretension to universality, a system truly 
honographic in all respects, must not 
only be susceptible of being read correct- 
ly by a native, but also, wim equal exact- 
ness, by a foreigner. Were Phonography 
the prevailing *' Universal Alphabet," as 
it is probably destined to be, such at- 
tention paid to orthographic exceptions 
would be quite superfluous. But as there 
is no probability, whatever may be the 
ultimate success and prevalence of Pho- 
nography, that our millions of printed 
books will ever be destroyed, and our 
present mode of writing annihilated, a 
rhono^raphic rule, intended to help the 
adept m common orthography in his pho- 
nographic translations, cannot be supere- 
rogatory. A few illustrative words will 
justify the importance of this sign and 
rule, which, however, I simply propose 
as an ad libitum exception, to oe used in 
case of need. 



icd 
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295.— If, for instance, a Frenchman 
sees the word knight written in Phonog- 
raphy without the silent Articulation- 
Sign Kit the word maj be placed in such 
a phrase as to signify either night or 
toight; and in the following phrase, for 
example, the perplexity of the Phonog- 
raphist would be extreme : ** During the 
darkness of the middle ages, the Euro- 
pean Znights were milder and more- 
pleasing than the African Deys" — in al- 
lusion to the chiralric amenity of the 
former, and the barbarous despotism of 
the latter. There is no doubt but nine 
out of ten adepts would translate the 
Phonographic characters expressing these 
words, without the silent letters k and y, 
hy the following meteorological phrase: 
« During the darkness of the middle 
ages, the European nights were milder 
and more pleasing than the African 
days.'' 

296.— Moreover. The writer of the 
phrase might hare chosen to express 
a meuiphorical comparison by say- 
ing: 

297.— During, &e., &c., the European 
knights were milder (in temper > and more 
pleasing (in manners) than tne African 
days (in allusion to the scorching and 



riolent heat of the AfUcaii climate). Or 
again: 

' 298. — During, te., &c., the European 
nights were milder and more pleasing 

Sfludinff to the climate) than the African 
ey^ fafluding to the tyrannical despot- 
ism or the latter]. 

299. — Now, it a method of distinguish- 
ing the silent letters, at least in such 
cases as the preceding, were not provided 
for and observed by the phonographist, 
how could even the most accomplished 
adept render the exact meanine or either 
of the three phrases ? . . . And if this be 
the case with regard to an English scholar, 
in his own tongue, how could a foreigner 
make out the sense without these silent 
articulations ?" Yet, a question natural- 
ly presents itself here: Must a// the silent 
letters be written phonographically, and 
marked with the annulling sign — such 
as, for example, the silent letters in 
> plou^A, si^A, fri o-At, &c. ? This is a ques* 
tion which I leave for the adept to answer 
according to his fancy, which I also do in 
the case of the silent letters k, /, m, a, &c. 
It will suffice for my present purpose to 
have pointed out the wa^ to supply the 
want of such a principle, if it should ever 
be needed. 



5. French Euphonic Terminal Letters. 



300. — The remarks in the preceding 

Saragraph, concerning the silent English 
.rticulations k, /, by n, &c., will equally 
apply to the French euphonic terminal 
letters. 

301. — It is a general rule that all ter- 
minal consonants, in French, with very 
few exceptions, are silent, if they are hot 
followed by an e mute. The adjective 
touty for example, is nronounced exactly 
as the English adverb too, without any 
sound of the terminal t. Franc, san^, 
gran^f, les, plom(, &c., are pronounced 
nan : son : gran : 1^, plon ; 

302. — But another rule establishes, 
with few exceptions, that whenever a 
word beginning with a vowel letter is 
preceded by a word ending with a eonso- 
nanty this terminal consonant connects 
with the initial vowel of the following 
word, as if that word actually began with 
the mute terminal consonant of the pre- 
ceding word — unless, however, they are 
separated by a comma or any other punc- 
tuation mark. Thus, for exlimple, in 
the following cases : 

h Tout enti^re (altogether). 

2. Un sang impure (an impure blood). 

3. Un franc 6nemi (a loyal enemy). 



4. Un grand intMt (a great interest). 

5. Les ames innocentes et pures (in- 
nocent and pure souls), kc 

303. — The sentences must be read as 
if they were actually written : 

1. Tou /entiere. 

2. Un san ^impure. 

3. Un fran k^uemu 

4. Un gran lint^ret. 

5. L6 zume itrinnocente z^ pures — as il- 
lustrated in Ex. 18, Plate I., and French 
adaptations, at the end of the work. 

304. — ^Whence it is plainly shown that 
the ending consonant of the preceding 
word, is, in fact, entirely thrown, in pro- 
nunciation, upon the initial vowel of the 
following word. This effect of pronun- 
ciation is what is called in French elocu- 
tion. Transposition Euphonique. 

305.— But this is not all. The learner 
will observe, that in the 2nd example, the 
pronunciation of the mute letter gy of the 
word san^ (hlood)y is changed mto the 
soft pronunciation of Qt or Ki ; that in 
the 4 th example, d, in grauij, is changed 
into t ; and that, in the 5th example, the 
s in le#, ame«, and innocentes, is changea 
into ar— on the iniiiai vowels of the suc- 
ceeding words. 
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30&— These, and othen, are rules of 
pronuaciation which are well known to 
Frenchmeo, and to any foreigner eonyer- 
sant with the niceties of the French lan- 
guage. Bat how could these same nice- 
ties of pronunciation be conveyed, through 
the agency of phonographic characters, 
to an Englishman, or any other student, 
]|rnorant of the French language, if we 
do not establish some rule by which this 
blending of one letter with another riiould 
be indicated? 

307. — ^We will, therefore, adopt as 
another rule : that, whenever the learner 
shall have any doubt as to the true pro- 
nunciation of a euphonic transposition in 
the French or any other language, if he 
wishes to express the true pronuncia- 
tion of such words in his phonomphic 
writing, he will simply bepn the suc- 
ceeding word, on whose initial vowel the 
euphony falls, by the articulation which 
shall convey the true euphonic pronun- 
ciation, being always careful to cross it 
with the nullifying hair-stroke of the 
silent English letter. (See Example at 
the end, among adaptations to foreign 



308. — Thus, any French word begin- 
ning, in Phonographic writing, with a 
nullified articulationj will at once indi- 
cate the terminal orthography of the pre- 
ceding words, and always be considered 
null in regard to the orthoffranhy of the 
word to which it is added, although it 
will always be distinctly pronounced, but 
in a manner as if it were written suspen^ 
sively between the two words which it 
joins euphonically. 

309. — When the learner shall desire 
to carry his orthographic niceties to the 
letters which, like the English k, /, m, n, 
may be absolutely null in the French, 
such for example, as is h in the word 
plom3 (lead), where the terminal letter, 
being entirely silent, never sounds eu- 
phonicallv on any preceding vowel letter 
— he will simply cross the silent letter 
with the nullifying stroke. The fact of 
its bein^ found ^at the end of a word, 
will indicate that it must not sound eu- 
phonically in the following word. 



310. — It is almost useless to observe, 
that there are exceptions to these rules 
of pronunciation, but it is not our inten- 
tion to enter upon them here in detail, as 
they are entirely foreign to our subject 
Thus there are cases in the French where 
d terminal must not sound euphonicallv 
upon the vowel of the succeeding word, 
and where t, as in the word quatrevingt 
ans, must sound like z, and be pronounced 
quatreningt zans, 

311. — ^In the following line, for in- 
stance : 

" £t J'entre daxui la vie oomme nn ToIUari en myn,** 

the italic d, in viellar<f, is entirely silent, 
which gives to the whole sentence, from 
this exception to the rule, such an am- 
biguous pronunciation, that it was the 
cause of the total ruin of a drama, by the 
failure of which a French author, it is 
said, lost a wife and a fortune ; for while 
the line reads, 
" And I enter the world m an old man quits k." 

the pronunciation gives unavoidably the 
following sense : 

"And I enter the worid as an oldpidded herring / " 
«» veiUard en norL 

These were the first words of the play, 
and the last which the actor, who rep- 
resented a 3roung man worn out by ex- 
cess and dissipation, could pronounce ; for 
the audience burst at once into such a fit 
of laughter, that it was impossible to 
continue the play.* The author's mis- 
fortune was so much the greater, in this 
question of euphogic analogy, from the 
fact that the actor who played this part 
was very lean in figure. 

312. — I have quoted this anecdote 
merely to observe, that if such errors can 
occur in using typographic characters, 
how cautious we must be in our pho- 
nographic restrictions, although Phonog- 
raphy, in its intrinsic nurpose, is intended 
to simplify orthography and the defec- 
tive rules of all written pronunciation. 

313. — Examples of the above rule will 
be foimd in the plates illustrative of the 
adaptation of the system to foreign lan- 
guages. 



6. Double Articulations. 



314. — There are many words where 
the same articulation is rei)eated very 
distinctly, as, for example, in Niniveh, 



lily, &c. It has hitherto been a general 
custom among all Steno-Phonographers, 
to recommend the adoption of a partico- 



* Tbts occarred in a play called Les Croitis (the Crasaden). by Mr. Addphe Damae^ given at the 
Odeon. in Paris, foar or five years ago. The author, it is said, was to have married a heiress, tf 
the play had sacceeded ; snch was the condition of the engagement Under the weight of sach a 
eapbonic misfintone, the play failed ; and be thas lost at once fortune, wife, and fame. 
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lar additional sign to the first articula- 
tion, ia order to indicate that it is fol- 
lowed by another similar sign. Some 
have recommended, as the best method 
in such a case, to double the size of the 
leading Articulation-Sign. Some, the 
crossing of the leading sign with a hair- 
stroke of the pen, forgetting, in this in- 
stance, that a cross sign more naturally 
indicates a suppression than an addition ; 
and that, in the first instance, and in- 
deed in both instances, it requires no less 
time to make a double or cross sign, than 
to rej)€al the leading sign itself! There- 
fore, if it be true that the repetition of the 
leading sij^n, in words havmg two suc- 
ceeding similar articulations, does not 
take any more time than the repetition of 
the same Articulation-Sign, we will repeat 
the second similar sign, as illustrated in 
Example 19, Plate I, whenever the case 
may present itself. 

N. B. This is the process which I 
recommend in Sieno-Fnonographic wri- 
ting. But in Pure-Phonography, where de- 
liberation is allowed in one's writing, and 
particularly in the calli)|raphical applica- 
tion of the system, it will always be prd*- 
erable to condense the horizontal double 
articulations in the manner illustrated in 
the three last words of the same example, 
where it will be seen that the second 



similar Articulation-SiffQ in Sf-8i, Zi-Zi, 
Mi-Mi, Ki-Ghi, and iNTi-GNi, is rendered 
by a diminutive da$h placed in the very- 
centre of the sign, t. e., below the si^n 
when it is a straight one, and wilMn us 
body when it is a curved sign. In the 
case of diagonal and perpendicular signs, 
the double articulation must always be 
repeated entire. 

The learner will observe that this 
method of representing a double Articula- 
tion-Sign could not be more analogical. 
The horizontal stroke or dash (-) being 
the characteristic mark used to express 
the longer time given to a sound by 
the tonic accent (paragr. 326), a double 
Articulation-Sign having the analogical 
value of a long Primitive Sound, the same 
characteristic mark answers therefore 
most appropriately for both instances. 
Moreover, the parallelic adjunction of 
the horizontal lines (=) being, in the 
language of mathematics, the expres- 
sion of equality or equivalence among 
objects of an identical value, the sub-lat- 
eral adjunction of the shorter dash to the 
Signs Sf , Z i, M i, 2cc., gives in these instan- 
ces, a species of mathematical enunciation 
of the double Articulation-Sign, from its 
analogical feature (-=-) with the mathe- 
matical sign of equali^ss. 



7. Practicable Steno-Phono graphic Abbreviations, 



'315. — There are words of a perplexing 
length, virhich may occasionally be al^ 
breviated without any derogation to x)ur 
principles of Phonographic exactness. It 
is necessary, therefore, that we should 
provide an exceptional rule by which this 
may be done, in case of need. Steno- 
Phonographers have uniformly proposed 
lirbitrary signs, having no analogical re- 
semblance to the words they wish to ab- 
breviate, as the only means oi answering 
this requisite. Some have even gone so 
lar as to prescribe the representation of 
entire and lengthy phrases, by a single 
arbitrary Phonographic sign ! In conse- 
qoence, they have loaded their various sys- 
tems with hundreds of abbreviating signs, 
under the names of " Grammaloeues,*' 
«' Phraseographics," &c., not at all con- 
sidering the Herculean task thus imposed 
upon the learner's memory, in having 
suddenly to recollect such arbitrary ex- 
ceptions. 

316.— We will follow a more natural 
course, and simply say, that if abbrevia- 
tions are needed m Steno-Phonograpby, 
they must always bear a radical resem- 



blance, both initial and terminal, with 
the lengthv word which the adept may 
desire to abbreviate in his writing. 

317. — The simplest and best manner 
of forming such abbreviations may be 
found illustrated in Ex. 20, Plate I., with 
the words perpendicular ^perpendicularlyt 
extraordinary y constitution^ constitution* 
al, constitutionality^ &;c. The learner 
may see at once that the principle of ab- 
breviation consists simply in taking the 
first articulation of the long word, and ad- 
ding to it laterally, or crossways, the last 
articulation of the same word. The very 
fact of finding a word with this peculiar 
formation, will be an indication that 
it is an abbreviated word, and the sub- 
ject illustrated in the preceding and 
following words, will at once assist the 
reader to the true meaning of the abbre- 
viation. Should the last articulation be 
insufficient, the learner may finish the 
word in the manner of the last words of 
the same example. But the safest man- 
ner for the learner is to make for him- 
self a private table of the longest words 
which are likely to occur in the subject 
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of his ordinary writing, and exercise him- 
self in writing and remembering them. 

However, let it be well understood, 
that abbreviations of this kind must be 
resorted to only in the use of Steno-Pho- 
nography, where celerity is principally 
wanted. In the use of Pure-Phonogra- 



phy, where exactness of pronunciation is 
the main requisite, the words, however 
long, must be written in full, according 
to the principles of the following rule, 
especially when the Articulation-Signs 
shall have a tendency to a vertical direc- 
tion. 



8. How to iorite Perpendicular Long Words. 



318. — There are certain words, like, 
for instance, vegetative^ pathetic^ and 
their derivations, which, owing to the 
nature of their component articulations, 
have a natural downward direction: while 
others, like rarely^ laurel^ &c., have an 
ascending direction. (Ex. 21, Plate I.) 
It does not require any more time to 
write such words, however numerous 
might be their component articulations. 
But, although these words are very rare, 
yet, as they give an unpleasant appear- 



ance to the writing, by breaking its hor- 
izontal harmony, the learner may take 
the privilege of dividing such words into 
parts (Ex. 22, PI. I), endmg the Articula- 
tion or Sound-sign of each part, with the 
rising hair-stroke of our hyphen Sign in 
Diagram £, column 3, line 6. Bui in 
Steno-Phonography, the words, however 
long and awkward they may be, must 
always be written in full, unless a special 
abbreviation-sign (paragr. 315) has been 
provided for them in the case. 



III. 

Phonogbaphic Punctuation. 

{Diagram E. Columns 3, 4, and 5.) 

ON THE NECESSITT AND IHFOBTANCE OF PHONOORAFHIC PUNCTUATION. 



319. — In Steno-Phonography, where 
the adept has often to follow the delivery 
of a fluent speaker, punctuation must of 
necessity be omitted. But in Pure-Pho- 
nography, where distincm«ss and pre- 
cision are the main characteristics to be 
attended to, rapidity in the writing being 
but a secondary consideration, punctua- 
tion must imperatively be adhered to. It 
is not, therefore, surprising that all the 
authors of Steno-Phonographic systems 
should have uniformly discarded the use 
of punctuation. Another reason, how- 
ever, has also prevented them from recom- 
mending its use. It is, that their systems 
are generally composed of so many par- 
asite signs, which have such a similitude 
to the dot (.), the colon (:), the comma (,)> 
the interrogation ^?), and other punctua- 
tion marks, that it becomes an impos* 
sibility for them to find new signs which 
would represent those of punctuation. 
But in our system of True-Phonography, 
the same impediments do not exist, since 
we have no arbitrary parasite signs of 
any sort. Moreover, the object of the 
True-Phonographer is not, as is the case 
with the Stenographer, that of writing in 
a particular style to be understood by 
himself alone. His is a style of which the 



principle and most important aim is that 
of being correctly spelled, understood, and 
pronotmced, by any other person, and 
even bv any stranger to the language in 
which his sentences may be written. 

320. — But another consideration of 
still greater importance, in favor of Pho- 
nographic punctuation, presents itself. 
If it be a fact, that in certain instances, 
even with the plainest typographical 
printing, a phrase without punctuation 
can be differently interpreted ; and if it 
be true that a comma or a dot, misplaced 
or omitted, may make of the most inno* 
cent phrase, a most criminal one, or vide 
versa, how much more important mu$t 
we consider the necessity oi a full punc- 
tuation in writing, which, having the^ 
banishment of the trammels of orthog- 
raphy for one of its main objects, has in 
numerous cases the same graphic signs 
for several words meaning totally differ- 
ent things ! 

321. — A proof of the imperative ne- 
cessity of punctuation, to indicate the 
true meaninff of sentences, and to avoid 
all possible (»>scurity in the style, is eiven 
in the following anecdote. It is said that 
General Fairfax, instead of simply sign- 
ing the death-warrant of Charles I., kmg 
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^ iSng^land, aTaited himself of a quibble 
b^ which he might afterward exculpate 
himself for his part in the transaction, if 
it became necessary ; and that, not having 
the courage to face his own crime, he 
made use of a circimilocutioQ which in 
itself was no less criminal. He wrote 
down, without punctuation : Si omnes 
consentiunt ego non ditsentiot which 
reads : If all cojuent, J do not dissent — 
with the mental reserration to interpret 
the meaning of the phrase, according to 
necessity, by punctuating it in the follow- 
ing manner: Si omnes consentiunt, ego 



non; dissentiof — which now reads: If 
all consent, I do not; I dissent — pro- 
ducing a sense directly opposed to that 
of the same phrase deprived of punctua- 
tion marks ! 

322. — If, therefore, the simplicity of 
our system allows us the facility of using 
all the punciuation signs of the common 
alphabet, without the possibility of coo- 
founding them with our Phonographic 
Si^, we shall thus have added to 
this system of True-Phonography a 
new feature of no inconsiderable impor- 
tance. 



Capital Letters. 



323. — ^It is not absolutely necessary to 
pay attention to capital letters in taking 
random Phonographic notes. But when 
the learner is writing at leisure, and par- 
ticularly in foreign languages, there is no 
reason why he should not distinguish the 
capital letters, particularly in the case of 
proper names. (Diagr. £, line 1 , col. 3.) 
The maiiner in which this can be done, 
consists simply in adding beneath or 



before the first Articulation or Sound- 
Sign of the word a black dash of about 
one half of its length, as illustrated in 
Plate I, Ex. 23. In our Typo-Phoao- 
graphical applications of the s\'stem, the 
Capital letters will all be made accord- 
ing to the principle illustrated in the 
second line ot the same Diagram — that is, 
precedmg the sign as near as possible to 
Its eommeacement. 



Of the Pronoun I. 



324. — As there can be no better sign 
by which the pronoun I can be phono- 
graphically represented than by the ana- 
logical dot characteristic of letter t itself, 
we will adopt this sign for our Steno-Pho- 
nographic capital I ; and, in order to dis- 
tinguish it more readily, we will write it 
as illustrated in Diagr. £, col. 3, line 3, 
t. e., with the sub-laxeral dark stroke of 
oar preceding rule. It is unnecessary to 



remark, that io Reporting Steno-Phonog- 
raphy the simple dot (made rather strong) 
will be sufficient, and perfectly distinct, 
since it cannot be mistaaen for any other 
sign in the system. But in Pnre-Phooog* 
raphy, it will always be preferable to use 
the second Sign of the same Example, 
which is our Primitive Sound-Sign I, 
capitalised with the sub-lateral dark 
stroke. (See also Plate I, Ex. 23, line 6.) 



Dividing Joints, 



325. — There are words, for instance. 
Dido, Mississippi, entity, &c. (Plate K, 
Ex. 24), where two similar signs, fol- 
lowing each other, would require the ad- 
dition of Sound-Sign I to separate them, 
unless the learner should prefer to ffive 
a double length to the leading sign. Yet 
as the best manner is to add the primitive 
Sound-Sign t, and as the Sign i made en- 
tire would make the writins of such words 
less elegant, the joining of the two signs 



with the verv short stroke, called a joint, 
as iilustratea in Ex. 24, same Plate, will 
therefore be sufficient, especially as it 
will give a more pleasing appearance to 
the writing. However, in such words as 
Nicholas, Quinine (Fr.), &c., where the 
union of the two curved signs might give 
them too great a resemblance to the 
Compound Articulation-Sifns Cri and C/t 
(Diagr. C, Tab. I.), the fuU Sound-Sign i 
had better be preferred. 



Cadencing Accent. 



326. — The cadeiicing accent, which is 
also called the tonic or prosodic accent, 
is a moderate pause, a gentle elevation 
of the voice, which takes place upon one 
of the vowels of a polysyllabic word, 



while the other rowels are pronounced 
with a degree of rapidity that helps to 
give a species of undidating motion to the 
word. Undoubtedly, no foreigner unac- 
quainted with the niceties of English pro- 
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ouQciatioD, can hope to read this lan- 
guage, and speak it with perfection, if he 
cannot ascertain where the proper acceni 
falls. Indeed, in reading or speaking a 
foreign language, one of the most impor- 
tant requisites, after knowing the mean- 
ing of the words, is, unquestionably, that 
of pronouncing them with their proper 
accentuation. The French language is 
the only one which presents an absolute 
exception to this variation of accentua- 
tion, since every syllable is uniformly ac- 
centuated, without any shade of " rhyth- 
mic undulation." But in the Latin, the 
Greek, the German, the English, and, in- 
deed, in all the known languages of the 
world ^except the French), where each 
polysyllabic word bears an undulating 
accent on some particular syllable, how 
could a foreigner read and pronounce cor^ 
recily any Phonographic writing, without 
some infallible process by which to re- 
move his doubt as to the position of the 
accent, espectallv when we see, not only 
the generality or scholars themselves, but 
even lexicographers, proposing sometimes 
two or three contradictory modes of ac- 
centuating and pronouncing a word I In- 
deed, in the case of the English lan- 
guage, there are inserted, in Noah Web- 
ster's Dicticmary, several pages of English 



words having '< a different mode of ae* 
centuation, according to Walker, Jame- 
son, Johnson," &c., kc. ! Our system 
would ,therefore lack in point of com- 
pleteness, if we had not a distinct and 
at the same time a simple rule by which 
the true accentuation of a word, accord- 
ing to the learner's favorite " authority," 
may be phonographically determined. 
Consequently, we will supply this essen- 
tial requisite, b y esta blishing the following 
rule, namely : O* whenever the learner 
shall have any doubi as to the syllable 
or vowel which must bear the tonic or 
cadencing accent in a polysyllabic word, 
it will be necessary simplv to place above 
the Sound-Sign upon which the accent 
falls, a very short horizontal dash (-), 
as illustrated in Ex. 25, Plate K. The 
horizontal direction of this cadencing ac- 
cent will be characteristically expressive 
of the longer time which is always taken 
to pronounce the accented vowel of a 
polysyllabic word. And as in prosody 
the same form of accent is used by gram- 
marians to indicate the same vocal modi- 
fication, this ilnalogy of form in the two 
signs, will be an additional corroboration 
of our principle of analogical deduction, 
carried out even in this instance. 



Connecting Hyphen. 



327. — ^It is unnecessary to attempt a 
demonstration of the utility of the hyphen, 
since it is a component member of all 
systems of punctuation, in all the classical 
languages. Therefore, a system of Pure- 
Phonography would be still incomplete 
without its representative. For — ana this 
is the place to make this important re- 
mark, which ought not to be forgotten — 
the Phonographist has not only to trans- 
fer the words of our commou defective 
spelling into a purer and more philosophi- 
cal system of writing, through the crucible 
of a refining and uniform Phonography ; 
but, as I have already remarked else- 
where, he will have unavoidable occa- 
sions to transfer phonographic writing 
into our usual typographic printing — un- 
less he supposes that after the universal 
adoption otPhonography "all our printed 
books will be destroyed, and that the 
present system of writing will be totally 
and suddenly abandoned !" But who can 
think of such a thing? That Phonog- 
raphy is unquestionably destined to be 
daily and universally used, I have not the 
slightest doubt. But that it will << ulti- 
mately cause the total annihilation of 



typography," that truly ^^ Divine inven- 
tion^^ — ^is a prophecy which can be cher- 
ished only by a brotherhood of bewildered 
visionaries. If this could by any probabil- 
ity be the consequence of tne adoption of 
Phonography, it would be far better to 
proscribe it, or consign its use to the lu- 
natic asylums, than to recommend it to the 
world^s approbative attention. However, 
the friends of learning need have no ap- 
prehension in this respect. As the com- 
munication of thoughts by the agency of 
the electric fluid can never annihilate the 
communication of thoughts by mail, so 
the universal use of Phonography will 
never cause the printed treasures of the 
human race to become the prey of '* ulti- 
mate destruction." 

327 : a. — Now, as it cannot be denied 
that the constant and daily practice of Pho- 
nography will have an unavoidable ten- 
dencjT to create a sensible want of exact- 
ness in the remembrance of orthographic 
rales and precepts, how can those pos- 
sessing a defective orthographic memory 
attain the power of translating correctly 
certain phonographic words into our com- 
mon orthography, if our system did not, 
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without encumbrance or confusion, afford 
the means of recalling at least the most 
prominent features of orthography, by find- 
ing them in their Phonographic writine? 
328. — The hyphen, and a sign for the 
silent Utters of certain words, are conse- 
<]uently, for this purpose, of the highest 
importance. (C7* To make the calligraphic 
hyphen requires simply an ending or the 
last articulation of the disconnected word 
by a slight and short rising stroke, follow- 
ing the direction of Rt in the same man« 
ner as illustrated in Ex. 26, Plate E. As 
there are no Sound-Signs in the system 
following the same or a similar ascending 
direction, at least single straight signs, 
there will be no danger of mistaking this 
sign for any other. 



N. B. The lower short proiection on 
the left side of the sign, which gires it 
a shape analogous to that of the letter t 
(Diagr. E, col. 3, line 6), is there simply 
to indicate the terminus of a preceding 
articulation or sound-sign. 

329.— But as celerity will alwajs be a 
matter of secondary importance m pho- 
nographic writing intended to demonstrate 
or convey exactness of pronunciation, 
either in calligraphic or typographic pho- 
nography, insteaa of using the ascending 
hyphen sign joined with the Articulation- 
Sign, as given in Diagram E, the learner 
may optionally use the horizontal hyphen 
mark of common orthography (-) as il- 
lustrated in Ex. 26, Plate E» lines 4, 5, 6, 
and Diagram £, line 6. 



Regulating Points. 



330. — By the signs in line 7, column 3, 
it will be seen that the comma (,), the 
semicolon (;), the colon (:), the exclama* 
tion (!), and the interrogation (?) points 



must be made exactly the same as in 
common writing, being in themselves dis- 
tinct Phonographic signs, which cannot 
be mistaken for any other in the system. 



Referential Notes and Initial Proper Names. 



331. — ^When Phonography shall come 
into extensive use, and consequently books 
be printed in our Phonographic charac- 
ters, a sign for the marsfinai notes will 
be of as great utility to the Phonogrephist 
as the hyphen and other punctuation 
signs. To supply this other requisite, we 
will use the simple cross of the diagram, 
as approaching nearer the common as- 
terisk (*) than any other si^n. The various 
notes will be distinguished by the addition 
of several asterisks (** — •**, &c.), al- 



though the common arithmetical figuresv 
1, 2,3,&c., may answer the purpose equally 
as well, and perhaps even more so, when 
the notes already marked with our asterisk 
shall exceed two or three. If the writer 
wishes to designate proper names by their 
initials, he should add two or three note 
marks to the capitalized Articulation-Sign, 
designating the proper name, by analogy, 
in the usual manner ; u e., with asterisks 
accompanying a Capital letter, as in tv- 
pography. (See Ex. 27, Plate K.) 



Parenthetical Dash, 

332. — For the dash (col. 4, line 2) as an guish this mark from our Articulation Si, 
interruptive sign, a pair of horizontal which is expressed by the horizontal line 
strokes must be used, in order to distin- ( — ) used as the dash in typography. 

Emphasized Words or Phrases. 



333. — There can be no composition in 
which the necessity of giving force to a 
certain word, or a phrase, or even a 
whole passage, is not felt In com- 
mon writing, the word or phrase which 
is to be emphasized is simply underlined 
with a lignt stroke of the pen. If the 
writer wishes to call a more particular 
attention to the same passage or word, 
he puts two and sometimes three paral- 
lel strokes of the pen. In printing, the 
single stroke is rendered by italic lettere ; 
the doable stroke by small capitals ; and 



the treble stroke by the larger CAP- 
ITALS. 

334. — The same necessity for empha* 
sizing words or sentences exists in Pho- 
nographic as well as in any other writing. 
But as the underlining process would en- 
cumber this kind of writing, and give it 
a very unsightly appearance, — and as no 
Typo-Phonographic charactera could well 
be made equivalent to the italics and small 
and large capitals ; whenever the neces- 
sity for u^ing an equivalent for these three 
kinds of lettera occure, we shall simply 
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enelcNte the word, the phrase, or the sen- 
teace, thus to be emphasized, between two 
perpendicular short strokes, which will 
oe made lightly for simple italics, and 
heavily for small capitals: when the 
learner wishes to give to the passage, or 



word, the significance of canital letters, 
then he will put at each end of his em- 
phatic signs three heavy short strokes, 
instead of two, as is illustrated in Ex. 
30, Plate K. 



Quotation Marks. 



335. — It is not probable that a series 
of notes could be taken by a literary man 
without including some quotations. Quo- 
tation marks must therefore be provided 
for. But as we use no arbitrarv lateral 
parasite signs in the system, the usual 

quotation marks " " may be used, 

without any apprehension of mistaking 
them for anything else. (Plate K, Ex. 
31.) When the quotation is made from 
the same language in which the note is 
written, the simple apposition of the 



mark will be sufficient; but when, the 
quotation shall be from a foreign lan- 
guage, in order to distinguish the lan- 
guage to which it belongs, so as to rend 
It at once with the proper value of its 
exceptional ** characteristics," the adept 
must precede the quoted words with \i\e 
name of the quoted language enclosed in 
the parentheses marks, and put the name 
of the author quoted from at the end, and 
also between the parentheses marks. 
(Plate K, Ex. 32.) 



Parentheses, 



336. — The parentheses signs are as ne- 
cessarv in Phonography as in other spe- 
cies of writing ; but as the parenthetical 
signs in Phonography, viz: ( ), are the 
same, or pretty nearly so, as the Phono- 
graphic Signs Chi and Con, it will be 
necessary to provide for them in a manner 



that cannot be mistaken, and this has 
been done as illustrated in Plate K, Ex. 
33 ; t. «., by using two diagonal light 
dashes, which, as the learner will see, 
are at the same time analogical in shape 
with Articulation-Sign Pi, the first letter 
of the word Parenthesis* 



Contractive Apostrophe. 



337. — The apostrophe is not a requi- 
site mark in Phonographic punctuation ; 
yet, as it occurs very frequently in the 
French and other languages, the learner 
who may wish to give a greater degree 



of punetuative exactness to his writing, 
mav use the regular apostrophe mark (') 
itself, by separating the first Articula- 
tion-Sign, as illustrated in Example 34. 
Plate E. 



Period or Full Stop. 

338. — The best Phonographic sign to horizontal dash, with a bold face, as 
represent the full stop, is the one adopt- illusurated in Diagram £, column 4, 
ed here ; i. e., the double short-sized line 7. 

Interrupting, and Leading Dots. 



339. — For interrupting dots, in broken 
monologues, or abrupt terminations of a 
phrase (a punctuation mark as much 
needed, and as important, in Phonogra- 
phy as in common writing), it will sim- 



ply be necessary to use three dots (Ex. 
35, Plate E). But for leading dots in 
in tables, or otherwise, the usual series 

of dots • . may be as 

conveniently used as in 'typography. 



Referential Corroboration. 



340. — In disquisitive argumentations, 
after quoting from an author, to sustain 
an assertion or an opinion, it is customary 
to corroborate the quotation made use of, 
by referring to the original authority. 
Some writers merely notice parentheti- 



cally the name of the author referred to, 
which, in this case, must be done accord- 
ing to Ex. 32, Plate E. Others, with a 
view to give greater force to the Quota- 
tion, refer even to the date of the eaition, 
the size of the volume, and the page of 
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the work, beginning tbe^ parenthetical 
reference in the following manner : See, 
or vide, &c., &c. As the same necemity 
t(^ refer corrobomtirely in a similar man- 
ner exists in Phonography, as well as in 



typography, we shall adopt for our ref- 
erential or corroboratiye mark $ee or vide, 
the simpler and more analogical sign 
represented in the second line of Ex. 29, 
Plate E. 



Cautionary Indication, 



341. — When the writer wishes to call 
the . particular attention of his reader 
to the substance of a preceding passage, 
or its predominating intention, the letters 
N. B., for the Latin Nota Bene (take par^ 
ticuiar notice), are made use of in typog- 
raphy. When there is an intention to 
enforce more emphatically the significa- 
tion of th e letters N. B., an indicative 
hand Q7*«and, sometimes, one at QIT^cach 
end of the phrase «/;^, is substituted for 
the letters. The simplest and most ana- 
logical sign by which N. B. can be pho- 
nograpbically represented, is unquestion- 
ably the arrow-like horizontal sign of 



Ex. 29, line 3, Plate E, which, on ac- 
count of its close analogy with an indica- 
tive figure, has long neen adopted in 
geography to point out the direction of 
currents in oceanic maps. When the pho- 
nographer shall intend to give, as a Cau- 
tionary Indication, the more emphatic 
strength of the double index, it will be 
sufficient to begin the same arrow-like 
sign with a circular loop, analogical to 
the main part of the wrist But in Typo- 
phonography, the indicative hand itself 
OCT* may be used as well as the Phono- 
graphic sign for the same. 



Th€ Guiliometj or French Quotation Mark, 



342. — It is preferable to adhere to our 
double comma (Paragr. 335) for the rep- 
resentation of quotation marks (Ex. 31, 
Plate E), as they are very distinct, and 
also very easily and quickly miade. Yet, 
us the French guillemets (Ex. 29, Plate 



K), are used for quotation marks by most 
of the European nations, and as thev 
difi'er but verv slightly from the English 

commas f ** — " « »), they may be used 

in our Phonographic writing, according 
as the adept may see fit 



Abbrevtative Conjunction And (4*)) and Contractive Et Cetera (4*0.). 



343. — The usual typographic ^ for the 
conjunction and, or the same sign plus 
letter c, or 4*0., for the contractive words 
ei ceterot or, in English, and soforthy be- 
ing of themselves excellent Steno-Pbono- 
graphic signs, as uniting both distinct- 
ness and rapidity of construction, we 
shall appropriate them to our alphabet, 
with two characteristic modifications, 
which will at once render them analogi- 
cally Phonographic. Therefore, when- 
ever the adept shall wish to throw vari- 



ety into his writing, and avoid represent- 
ing the conjunction and as illustrated in 
Ex. 30, Plate E, he may make use of the 
letter 4** ending it abruptly with a nasal 
stroke, analogical to its component nasal 
an\ as illustrated in Ex. 29, Plate E. And 
by simply ending the same diagonal 
stroke, made now with a light face, with 
the terminal Sound-Sign d (No. 1, Diagr. 
D), it will most analogically tell of itself 
... el cetera. ' 



IV. 

NtJUEEATION. 



344. — There can be no better way to 
express numbers, in Phonography, than 
by using the Arabic figures themselves. 
The great facility and rapidity with 
which they can be made, could not be 
superseded by any Phonographic signs. 
Besides, their characteristic forms render 
them 80 distinct from all Phonographic 



si^ns, that there can be no possibility of 
mistaking them for Phonographic words. 
They could also be written out with all 
the corresponding Phonographic letters, 
as exemplified in Diagram E, col. 6, but it 
will always be preferable to write all quan- 
tities in figures, and never in words, except 
in special cases, as law documents, &c. 
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PART FIFTH. 



UNIQUE SECTION. 

8TEN0-PH0N00RAPHY; 

OB THE APPLICATION OF TBUB-PHONOGBAPHT TO SPEECH BEPOETING, fto. 

I. 
UflELE88inS88 AMD UirXKPOBTUVCB OF PHONOGRAPHIC StSNOORAFHT, COUPAllED WITH 

THE Usefulness and Imfobtance of Puse-Phonogeapht. 



345. — OtTB principal object having been 
that of illustrating more exclusiTely the 
universal application of True-Phonogra- 
phj to the Uamin^ of language* and 
their exact orthoipte fn-onunciation — ^as 
a science infinitely more important, in 
all respects, than the mechanical art of 
Steno-rhonography — we shall, therefore, 
limit ourselves, jTor the present at least, 
to merely pointing out the simple and 
easy manner by which the learner who 
may be ambitious of becoming a ** Ste- 
nographic reporter," will be able to 
convert our Phonographic alphabet into 
one answering all the purposes of a far 
less important system of *' Reporting 
Short-hand." Indeed, we believe it is 
scarcely necessary to enter into a special 
argument to demonstrate the Kfiimport- 
ance of oeeanonal Steno-Phono^raphy, in 
comparison with the far more important 
applications of uniwrsal Phonography. 
The use of the former is limited to but a 
very ranall number of professional indi- 
viduals, and for a very limited purpose, 
viz. : the reporting of politicai debates — 
while the use of Pure-PhoDography calls 
upon the daily attention of millions, en- 
gaged in learning foreign languages, 
among difficulties of an almost inexpres- 
sible character. A simple observation 
will at once elucidate the force of this 
remark. 

346. — ^The population of the world is 
numbered at over nine hundred millions 
of inhabitants. And yet, how many Pro- 
fessional Stenographers can we point out 
in this overwhelming swarm of living 
beings? Let us see. 

347. — Amonff the civilized kingdoms 
of the earth, the us^ of Stenography is 
essentially felt wherever constitutional 
12 



principles prevail, and where, also, the 
necessity of informing the people of the 
conduct of their delegates, requires the 
verbatim reporting of meir public debates 
with the greatest possible degree of ful- 
ness aud accuracy. England, France, 
America, Spain, and Portugal, are the 
only constitutional kingdoms where a 
thorough Stenographer can find employ- 
ment and a proportional reward for his 
talents. It is, of course, unnecessary to 
name Mexico, and the South American 
republics, where even the name of Ste- 
nography is as yet probably unknown. 

348. — In England, there are not over 
fifteen Stenographera engaged in the ver- 
batim reporting^ of the proceedings of 
both Souses of Parliament 

349. — The number of Stenc^phera 
employed by the Royal Moniteur, of 
Paris, in the Chamber of Peers and the 
Chamber of Deputies, does not exceed 
eighteen. 

3^. — In Spain, not over five Stenog- 
raphers are engaged in reporting the pro- 
ceedings of the nouses of Procuradores 
and Proceres. 

351. — In Portugal, one is auite enough 
to report all the speeches of ooth houses, 
since they are reported in only one paper 
in Lisbon. 

352. — And we all know, that in Amer- 
ica there are not over five regular Ste^ 
nographere employed at Washington to 
report, verbatim, the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

This would give in all 44 ! 

353. — Let us suppose, if it be necessa- 
ry, as man^ more for those who may be 
employed m reporting, occasionally, ju- 
diciary debates, theological discourses, or 
extemporaneous addresses in circumstan* 
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tial meetings, conveations, assemblies, 
&c. — and the number would amount to 
only 88 ! 

354*. — Thus, out of at least niru hurt- 
dred millions of inhabitants, now swarm- 
ing over the sur&ce of the globe, we find 
eren less than a hundred professional 
adepts in the practical art of Reporting 



355. — Now, can th(^ millions of individ- 
uals daily en^fafi^ed in learning foreign 
languages be rightly d etermined ? Or can 
* the almost insuperable difficulties which 
they have to overcome in regard to Pbo- 
NUNciATioN — that vital part, that anima- 
ting soul, of all philological acquirements 
— be rightly appreciate41 We believe 
not! 

356. — Therefore, which must be con- 
sidered of more momentous importance, 
in the present circumstances: the fra- 
minff of a System of Short-hand intended 
for tne limited use of at most a hundred 
professional individuals ; or the thought- 
ful maturing of a System of Pure-Pho- 
nography, the philosophical applications 
of which may become of sucn immedi- 
ate importance to the countless families 
of mankind ? ' 

357.— We have thought that in the 
latter proposition rested the true deside- 
ratum ; and we have no doubt but that 
every sincere lover of learning will con- 
cur with us in the same opinion. Hence 
our reason for having preferred to devote 
all our time, attention, and thoughts, to 
the maturing and perfecting of a system of 
Pure and True-Phonography, solvmg such 
an important problem, and possessing 
such intrinsic qualities of Phonographic 
excellence, as the one which has been 
already submitted to the reader. 

358. — In order to justify the " impor- 
tance*' and << tisefulness" of Stenography, 
the authors of the multitudinous systems 
which have been published for the last 
two hundred years, have always set forth 
the great " simplicity" of their respective 
systems, and the immediate need of short- 
hand writing in the lawyer's, the preach- 
er's, the political orator's, and the gen- 
eral student's daily avocations. There is 
no doubt but that if the art " of writing 
distinctly, as quick as any orator can ex- 
press himself," could be acquired in *' a 
few days" — as is almost uniformly ex- 
pressed on the title-page of each '* new 
system" — the possession of such a power 
would be of immense advantage to those 
endowed with it. But where is the Ste- 
nographic system by the practical leam- 

* See General 



ing of which even the most intelligent, 
most patient, and most persevering stu- 
dent has ever been able to qualify him- 
self as a verbatim reporter in the *' short 
space" of even " a few months" ? 

Is it that of Taylor? 

Certainly not 

Is it that of Hypolite Prevost, chief 
Stenographer of the Royal Moniteur of 
France ? 

Certainly not. 

Is it that of Mr. Isaac Pitman ? 

Most certainly not ; and still less that 
than any other system with wl^ch we are 
acquainted. For even the best " accredited 
teachers" of that same svstem are, at the 
time we write these words, utterly unable 
to reportt verbatim^ the speech of even the 
most deliberate public orator. And yet, it 
is well knovm that some of these gentle- 
men have been daily engaged, fcx the last 
two or three years,!? not more, in teaching 
that same system, in England and else- 
where, with the unvaried assurance that 
it will produce upon others, '^ip a few 
days," what they are unable to do them- 
selves after years of daily practice. 

359. — This, however, can easily be ac- 
counted for. Inquire of all the Verbatim 
Reporters how long'a time has been re- 
quired for them to become thoroughly 
auaJified in their art, and I venture to say 
lat there is not a single one who wiU 
avow less than years of constant pmctice 
on the system which they use, however 
<< superior" it may be, in comparison to 
other existing ones. 

^eo.-^lndeed, whatever may be the 
system. chosen bv the learner— and there 
are a number or good ones — the abilities 
of a professional verbatim reporter can- 
not be acquired, by the most persever- 
ing student, in less than five years of 
hard and constant labor, at a rate of at 
least eight hours of daily practice. And 
the reason is easily given for this appa- 
rent length of time. 

361. — ^It is asserted by all profes- 
sional Stenc^raphers, that the' Steno- 
graphic system by which the ^eatest 
degree of rapidity can be obtamed, is 
that in which the greatest number of ar- 
bitrary rules, abbreviations, exceptions, 
&c., are introduced. Such were the 
characteristic features of the systems first 
imagined by Xenophon, Tyro, and Sene- 
ca.* Such are the main characteristics 
of Mr. Pitman's proposed system, and 
others, where a number of arbitrary 
" rules," « grammalogues," ** phraseo- 
graphs," or* single signs for whole phra- 
Introdacdoo. 
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8e8, are mtrodaeed. Kow, wboerer has 
attempted to learn any of the systems 
encumbered with these exceptional intri- 
eacies, mast have experienced this ona- 
Toidable consequence, viz, : that when- 
ever an excess of exertion in the memory 
has been brought in to aid the fingrers, the 
progress of the student has always been 
retarded. Indeed, experience has often 
proTed that the most lengthy kind of 
writing could sooner help, in its fullest 
delineation, to follow the delirery of a 
Toluble orator, than the most condensed 
or abbrenative system of Reporting Ste- 
nography. The author numbers amone 
his friends the Editor of a leading journal 
of New York, whose transcendent ability 
as a verbatim reporter — to say nothing 
of his deserved ikme as a political writer 
and a philosophic thinker — stands unpar- 
alleled among the brotherhood of the 
press. And yet, the Stenography he 
makes use of is nothing but the common 
ranning-hand writing ! While, on .the 
other hand, the daughter of Coulon 
Thevenot* has astonished the ablest Ste- 
nographers of France, during a number 
of years, in reporting, verbatim, the 
speeches of " experimental orators" pur- 
pofledly accelerating their delivery in try- 
ing her abilities, in using something 
perhaps still more cumbersome than 
even common hand-writing, viz. : the 
'< Phonographic system*' of her father, as 
illustrate in our General Introduction.! 
The reason of this result is obvious at the 
first glance, namely : The Stenographer's 
art is essentially a mechanical one, since it 
can only be acquired by incessant manua/ 
practice. From a continual habit of rep- 
resenting, by writing, the words expres- 
sing our idiBas, with the same short num- 
ber of letters or signs composing a lim- 
ited alphabet, the hand acquires a spe- 
cies of intuitive motion, corresponding 
so naturally to the word which we think 
of, in writing our ideas, or those which 
we hear in listening to an orator, that, 
without even looking at our pen or pa- 
per, we sometimes write entire phrases, 
with all their component letters. This 
we sometimes do even while listening to 
an interrupting conversation. There is 
not a writer to whom this has not occa- 
sionally happened. 

362. — Let US remark, that this is done 
when we abandon the hand exclusively 
to that mechanical action which is the 
result of the simple, limited, and natural 



mles, which we have had impressed 
upon our minds during our early educa- 
tion. 

363. — But when we commence to call 
into action the mental powers of the 
memory to the recollection of an unlim- 
ited number of arbitrary «* rules," "ex- 
ceptions," " forms," " positions," ** direc- 
tions," " variations," fee, &c., simulta- 
neously with the mechanical execution 
of the fingers, the attention of the ear, 
and the perception of the eye, the ques- 
tion of" difficulty" increases to an incom- 
parable extent. 

364.— It is, indeed, a well-ascertained 
fact that, in their independent exertions, 
the intellectual powers of the mind, and 
the mechanical functions of the body, or 
any of its *parts, will always develop 
their respective resources to the utmost 
extent, wnich cannot be the case in their 
combined action. The orator, in his ex- 
temporaneous delivery, and the musician 
in his instrumental performance, afford 
us daily illustrations of this philosophic 
aphorism. There is no living Demos- 
thenes who could utter two sequential 
ideas, were he bound to strike out at the 
same time a strain of melody from CXle 
Bull's "enchanted instrument ;"* nor is 
there a Leopold de Meyer in existence who 
could utter two rational Ciceronian phra- 
ses, while " roaring" forth floods of tempes- 
tuous harmonies such as those which the 
" lion pianist" pours out from his mam- 
moth " box of sounds," in his frantic inspi- 
rations. And, in the same manner, we 
must not expect that the practical Ste- 
nographer, who shall have his mind 
loaded with innumerable "exceptions," 
&c., will ever be able to accomplish, in 
the same amount of time, what a system 
less encumbered with "arbitrary intri- 
cacies" will allow the fingers " intuitively 
taught" to perform. 

365.— As the generality of the best sys- 
tems known comprise those which are 
most loaded with arbitrary '* rules," &c., 
the reason why there are so few qualified 
reporting Stenographers is at once made 
obvious. Yet there have been a number 
of professional short-hand writers re- 
puted for their wonderful skill, not only in 
modern times, but also, as we have al- 
ready shown in our General Introduction, 
from the most ancient epochs. Even at 
the present day, there are a number of 
very able ones in high estimation ; and 
as almost every one of them has made 



* See General Intro^actioo. 

t We Illicit qaote, besides, a nniober of newspaper reporters, who make use of nothing else hot the 
XHDmon writiog lo report the lengthy speeches of the most Tolable orators. 
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use of a different system, in which prin- 
ciples diameirically conflicting with each 
other have been developed, what conclu- 
sion must we naturally draw from this 
remark ? 

A very simple and very rational one, 
namely : 

366.— If it be true that the ablest and 
most expeditious Stenographers have 
been successful in qualifymg themselves 
as regular verbatim reporters, by means 
of any one of the numerous systems pub- 
lished from T3rro down to Taylor and 
Prevost, what could have been the use of 
our occupying valuable time in warping 
principles of such universal importance 
and general utility as those of Pure-Pho- 
nography, to the exclusive requisitions of 
a branch of manual art so limited in its 
occasional applications? Moreover: if 
it be equally true that these systems have 
answered all the requirements of those 
who have practised them, where is the 
absolute necessity for the production of 
any new one ? And how can the multi- 
farious systems with which we are daily 
inundated — not to say "plagued" — pre- 
tend to positive "superiority" over those 
which nave been so long, and are, still 
daily, producing results and effects as 
" marvellous" as anything these innova- 
tors can profess to produce ? Have not 
the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero 
been reported verbatim with even the 
"antiquated" Stenographic systems of 
Xenophon and Tyro ? 

Have not the speeches of Mirabeau 



and Burke been reported wrhaiim with 
the " obsolete" Stenography of Taylor ? 

Are- not the speeches of Peel, Berrier, 
Webster, and Clay, reported in esten$0 
at the present day with the systems of 
Prevost, Gumey, or.Towodrow ? . . . 

367. — In conclusion: we leave it to 
those who hate dreamt of the "possi- 
bilit^r" of making Stenography an art of 
" universal and daiiv use," to spend their 
time in forming ""better" systems than 
the many good or bad ones which are 
still in existence. Our object is, we be- 
lieve, far more important and useful than 
this. We have preferred to address our- 
selves, not to the few, but to the many. 
We have thought it preferable to con- 
struct a philosophical system of Pure^ 
Phonography, applicable to the general 
wants of mankind in leaminj^ their re- 
spective languages, and which can be 
acquired in the short space of a few 
hours, by any intelligent man, rather than 
to waste our time and misapply prin- 
ciples as valuable as they are beautiful, 
in framing a system of short-hand tori' 
ting for exceptional purposes, which 
would require years of daily practice 
to master its arbitrary elemeots. How- 
ever, as our Pure-Phonography can be 
converted into Reporting Steno-Phonog- 
raphy with but very trifling modifica- 
tions — if, Indeed, any modification at all 
be strictly necessary — ^we will here point 
out the very simple means by which this 
aan be done. 



II. 

Adaptation of Pvre-Phonografht to STENo-PqoNOGBAPar, or Reporting 

Short-Hand. 



368.— We have already shown that 
there were but two modes of obtaining 
an efficient system of reporting Steno- 
Phonography. The first mode consists 
in extending indefinitely the rules of arbi- 
trary exceptions, abbreviations, &c., &c., 
to the utmost allowable limits — such is 
the rulinff principle of the Tyronian sys- 
tem.* The second method consists in 
using a system essentially abbreviative 
in its nature, but divested of all arbitrary 
'modifications, except in those limited 
cases where the analog may be so ereat 
as to require no particular need of the 
memory. 



369. — The first, calling into action, as 
it does, the promptest assistance of the 
memory, plus the diligent use of the 
hand, requires years of perseverinff prac- 
tice, of " hard labor," before the learner 
can be thoroughly qualified as a verbatim 
reporter. The second, calling into action 
the almost exclusive assistance of the 
hand, with but a trifling help of the 
memory, requires time only, but consider- 
ably less perseverance and labor. 

370.— Of these two modes, the latter is 
the one to which we have thought proper 
to give our preference, tor the foUowmg 
reasons : 
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371. — ^We hare already seen (paragr. 
361) that even with the use of the cooimoa 
school- writing, embracing all its ortho- 
graphic intricacies, arbitrary discrepan- 
cies, &c., and notwithstanding the great 
number of motions of the hand or strokes 
of the pen, required to write every word 
in full (see paragr. 276), we have already 
seen, I repeat, that even with the common 
school- writing, extemporaneous speeches 
of Tolable orators can be reported in 
esienso. 

372. — ^Now, what could not be done 
with the means offered by a system of 
writing, so essentially abbreviative in its 
characteristic features as that of True- 
Phouoeraphy, and by which one fourth 
only of the motions of the pen requisite 
to iorm a word in common writing, is all 
that is needed to form a word ? 

373. — ^Even in making use of all the 
intermediate Sound'Siens necessary to 
** qualify" distinctly the Articulation' 
Signs (paragr. 278) in our Pure-Phonog- 
raphy, tne requisite rapidity for ** speech 
reporting*' bould be soon acquired, so as 
to knswer all the purposes of reporting 
8teno-Phonography. The deeds of Miss 
Coulon-Thevenot (paragr. 361) are alone 
sufficient to corrot)orate this assertion. 
Yet, as by the mere indication of a few 
simple modifications, we can help to the 
attainment of additional rapidity, with- 
out impairing in any material degree the 
legibility — that vital desideratum-yof our 
Steno-Phonographic writing, we will now 
submit to the learner a few indications of 
the manner in which the System can be 
Steno-Phonographically applied, giving, 
at the same time, a specimen where its 
Ugihility and economy of time may be 
compared with the Steno-Phonomphic 
applications of Mr. Pitman's ''*Phono- 
graphic ShortrHand." (See Plate L.) 

374. — The specimen inserted in the 



Plate referred to, is from Mr. Pitman's 
Manual of Short-hand, fifth edition» oc- 
tavo, London, 1842. 

375. — ^A few minutes of careful atten* 
tion bestowed upon these specimens, thus 
brought into practical comparison, will 
suffice for the judicious learner to decide 
which of the two applications offers the 
greatest advantages, not only in point of 
legibility and rapidity, but m regard to 
simplicity of construction, and analogical 
derivation-— bearing all the time in niind 
that our Steno-Phonographic illustrations 
are given vtithout the use of arbitrary 

wnich are made use of in Mr. Pitman's 
System, but with the modifications strictly 
necessary to abridge them without im- 
pairing^ their legibility. However, as 
there is nothing easier than the formation 
of such arbitrary signs, &c., the learner 
who may wish to try them with respect 
to their usefulness, will have simply to 
adhere to our special rule for Analogical 
Abbreviations, according to the principles 
elucidated in paragraph 315, and also in 
Plate I., Ex. 20. 

N. B. It may at first appear to the stu- 
dent as if there were some aiscrepancies in 
a few of the rules and exceptions in the 
course of the work, where, for instance, 
two methods have been recommended for 
writing a word (see con, &c.), or the 
same siffn has been allowed for two nearly 
related out at the same time different 
combinations (see shun and the Foreign 
Characteristic si.bn). In all such ad libi" 
turn cases, the stuaent is reminded, that 
they only properly apply to those instances 
where velocity is tne principal d)ject to 
be obtained — ^viz., temporary daily mem- 
oranda : bat that when the manuscript is 
intended to be preserved for future refer- 
ence, it ought to be written according to 
the strictest rules of pure phonography. 
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Stbno-Phonoorafhic Suggestions. 



376. — The heavy'faced Articalation- 
Sign (Paragrs. 233, 285) should always 
represent the Nasal Sounds an:, an\ en:, 
erC (Diagr. D, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5), in bank, 
man', tent, men, and analogous words, or 
am', em', in swamp, hemp, &c. 

3T7. — Medial Sounds must never, or 
Tery seldom, be represented in Steno- 
Phono^aphic writing. The adept must 
lifaiit himself to the representation of the 
initial and terminal Sound-Signs. Thus, 
for instance, amiability, admiration, opa' 
city, &c., should be written amibility, ad' 
miruhun, opicity, &c., from which no 
probable error can ensue in the after read- 
mg of the same words. N. B. When the 
terminal Articulation ends with f short, or 
y, it is unnecessary to join it to the sign, 
as the reading will always tell whether 
it is a suspensive Articulation or not. 

378. — Compound Sounds. — However, 
when a word shall contain a Heterocliiic 
Compound Sound, as for instance coop- 
eration, chaos, coalition, &c., one of the 
two diphthongal sounds may be put with- 
out any inconvenience in regard to rapid- 
ity, as the pronunciation of a diphthongal 
sound requires always more time from the 
speaker than a simple sound. Thus the 
aoore words should be written copero' 
Hon, kios, eolition, &c. 

379. — Double Articulations must never 
be repeated, when the word containing 
them begins with a Simple, a Compouno, 
or a Nasal Sound. Tnus, for instance, 
af/ack, immortal, c^fosition, annoyance, 
tkssessoT, commerce, sec,, must be written 
atack, imortal, o^^osition, anoyance, axei- 
or, comerce, kc. But iu double-articula- 
tion words, where the two Articulation- 
Signs require a distinct repetition to 
make the sense of the word, as, for exam- 



ple, Niniveh, mimic, lily, &c., the Artic- 
ulation-Signs Nt, Ml, Li, must unavoid- 
ably be repeated. 



380. — The Pronoun I must be repre- 
sented by a dot (.) thrown at random in 
the line of the writing. 



381. — The Conjunction and may be 
represented with equal advantage by the 
Nasal Sound-Sign an: or an\ 

382. — The Auxiliary shall will be 
sufficiently distinct by simply ending the 
Sign Sh» with the Sound-Sign a, which, 
alihousrh reading Sfid, will at once indi- 
cate Snail, 

383.— For the Definite Article the, the 
Sign expressing M' soft (Diagr. B, line 3, 
col. 4) may be used, instead of the hard 
Correlative the. (Col. 4.) 

384. — Possessive S' may be advanta- 
geously renreseoted by ending the termi- 
nal Articulation with a stroke of the pen 
similar to a comma, as is represented in 
the engraved example, line 2, in the 
words shf.pherd^s care, 

385. — Finally : Practice and Expf 
rience are the most efficient prompters to 
whom the Steno-Phonographic adept will 
be fndebted, for suggestions of the kind 
needed in the present case. We repeat, 
once more,- that our si>ecial obiect being 
the development of a higher and infinitely 
more useful principle than that of a sys- 
tem of short'hand writing, we must limit 
ourselves to the preceding hints. 

386. — By referring to the comparative 
examples given in Plate L of our system 
and that of Mr. Pitman, Steno-Pnono- 
graphically applied, the learner will be 
able to decide at once which of the two 
has the advantage, as to legibility, sinf 
plicity in the construction and union of 
the Sifims, and even rapidity, although 
we make use of no arbitrary rules what- 
ever (three or four unimportant abbrevia« 
tions excepted) ; while, on the other band, 
Mr. Pitman *s specimen comprises abbre- 
viative ** grammalogues,*^ ** logograms,** 
&c., &c., &c. 

A few words now on the Typo-Phooo- 
graphical applications of the System, and 
we shall have attained the tdtima Tkule 
of our arduous career. 
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PART SIXTH. 



TYPOPHONOGRAPHY. 



387. The simplicity of our System of 
CosmophoDography, and its power of ap- 
plication to exteusively useAil purposes, 
shows itself in no better instance, than in 
the manner in which it allows its various 
signs and characters to be arranged in hor- 
izontal lines, so as to suit the require- 
ments of Typo-Phonography. 

388. As the utmost exactness should 
be one of the essentials of the typo-phonO' 
graphic branch of our system, while ra- 



pidity and the power of condensation 
naturally form tne chief features of the 
calligraphic portion, we have, after much 
reflection, determined to modify several ' 
preceding rules, in adapting our caJii- 
^phic signs to the mechanical necessi- 
ties of typography— one of which is, that» 
for the sake ot simplicity in its practical' 
operation, a fount of types should be re- 
duced to the smallestposaihle nomber of 
diflferent sorts. 



Gbnxkjj. Dirxctions concerning the Manner of Using the Ttfo- 
Phonooraphic Characters. 



389. The words are to be analyzed into 
their component articulations ana sodnds, 
considering each word separately— that is, 
without any reference to the modincation 
it must necessarily undergo when placed 
in the unaccented parts of a sentence ; 
the corresponding Typo-Phon<^graphic 
characters are then to bie selected and ar- 
ranged in horizontal lines, placing the 
sound-signs immediately after the articu- 
lations, as in ordinary printing. 

390. The first principle of Phonography 
being, to represent only what is actually 
sounded, «al Uie redundancies of common 
orthography, such as silent letters^ un- 
necessary double articulations J &c., 
must, as an inevitable consequence, be 
omitted. 

391. Upon the necessity for double ar- 
ticulations, it is pertinently observed by 
Latham, that " It can not be too clearly 
understood, that in words like pitted, stab* 
bingt massy y &c., there is no real redu- 
plication of the sounds of t, b, and «, re- 
spectively. Between the words pitted 
(as with the small-poz), and pitied (as 
being an object of pity), there is a differ- 
ence in spelling only. In speech, the 
words are identical. The reduplication 
of th^ consonant isy in English and the 
generality of languages, a conventional 
mode of expressing upon paper the short' 
ness (dependence') of the vowel that pre^ 
cedes." '* Real reduplications of conso-- 
nants, t. e., reduplications of their sound, 
are, in all languages extremely rare." 



**l have an impression that it is gener- 
ally under one condition that true redu- 
Slication takes place. In compound and 
erived words, where the original root 
ends, and the superadded affix begins 
with the same letter, there is a redupli- 
cation of the sound, and not otherwise. 
In the word soulless, the / is doubled to 
the ear as well as to the eye ; and it is a 
&lse pronunciation to call it souless 
(solessy* The following words contain 
true specimens of double articulations : — 
abbreviate, acclaim, addiat, affix, ag* 
gression, allot, ammoniac, annex, ap^ 
peal, arrest, assent, attend. *< It must 
not, however, be concealed, that, in the 
mouths even of correct speakers, one of 
the double consonants is often dropped." 
From the foregoing, it may be seen, that 
double articulations are never required at 
the end of a word. 

393. For the purpose of, giving the ut- 
most exactness and simplicity to our 
T]^po-Phonography, it has been deter- 
mined, that none of the articulations 
shall be qualified,. except by the sound- 
signs that may be actually placed after 
them. All arUculations, therefore, with- 
out a succeeding soimd-sign, will conse- 
3uently be suspensive — t. e., entirely 
ivested of any preceding or succeed" 
ing vocal addition. 

393. Excepting the figures and punc- 
tuation marks hereafter mentioned, the 
Table in the following page contains all 
the signs used in our Typo-Phonography. 
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TABLE OP TYPO-PHONOGRAPHIC SHJNS. 


ingthekiD9aooeiittoMbi.8uid5, and thediort acceot to Nos. 3, 9, 19, and 90, our Typo-Phono- 

Alybabet," which has been applied to twenty modem and aeven ancient langnagea. 
Our Noa. 5, 19, Id, 17, 75, 76, and 77, are not indnded in the alphabet to which we have lefemd. 


SOUNDS 




Shnple and NaaaL 


Compoond md Fonign. 


1 » hat hang •* 


11 /- not Bon^ #-« 


21 «_ gout 


3lFr.an»en •• 


2 9 far ham 9 


12 r-nor born /- 


22 ^ oil 


32 tn, ain •«. 


3 t date fame t. 


13 wp«t Boon s. 


23 w» qiMck 


33 on^ om •/•' 


4 N pet length x' 


14 i^boot boon s. 


24 ws quench 


34 uny %m •(% 


5 V there catm «. 


16 \j pure tribune v 


25 quick 


35 Port, am •• 


6 e fear seen e 


16 c nature fortune c 


26 w/- quash 


36 em f 


7 1 ptty ling 'i« 


17 n chorus reason /% 


27 M filial 


37 om ^ 


8 f nsce fine t 


18 A but fLung A* 


28 1% spaniel 


38 um s.- 


9 ^ note cone •. 


19 < fur fern < 


29 1^ kiosk 


39 a6 «^ 


10 «call pawn.. 


20 V stfttire 16ne v 


30 In bilious 


40 oi ^. 


ARTICULATK 


3N8. 


41 P / 


pr ; 


pi ? 


55 


R / 


68TS.b«rf« ^ 


42 B /* 


br P 


w 9 


56 


L / 


70 DZ, ai« S 


43 F \ 


fr ^ 


fl ^ 


67 


M ^ 


71 cap. mark ' 


44 V ^ 


TT ^ 


Ti 0^ 


58 


N ^ 


72 period m 


45 S — . 






59 


NO rt 


73 pron. I i 


46 Z <^ 






60 


h / 


74 aecente « 


47 SH \ 


shr H. 


shl \ 


61 


H ^ 


75trillingK» 


48 ZH \ 






62 


w < 


76triU.RR / 


49 T 1 


tr 1 


u 1 


63 


Wh -, 


77 Span. / 9 


60 D f 


dr r 


di <^ 


64 


Y y 


78 Ger. iek I 


61 TH i 


thr ; 


tbi i 


65 


ES •< 


79 Ger. sieg / 


62 DH f 






66 


OZ e( 


80 Vrelsh£/\> 


53 K w 


kr \y> 


kl tfv/ 


87 


CH,t8hC 


81 a. gl.lh <i 


54 G ^ 


gr on 


8^ OJ 


68 


J.dzhC 


82 gn,%,iik c\ 
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394. Nos. 1 to 20 are the simple floonds 
of the system : the light sign* of each 
Dumber represent the soimds marked by 
the italic letters in the nearest colmmi 
of key words ; the dark $igns represent 
the nasal modifications of the simple 
somids (effected by the addition of n), 
expressed by the italic letters in the col- 
umn of key words placed on their leA. 
Nos. 21 to 30 are examples of compound 
or diphthongal sounds, formed by uniting 
two of the previous simple sounds. No. 
24 represents a diphthongal sound con- 
taining a nasal, as m the word quench. 

395. The modification of any of the na- 
sal sounds with ng, will be expressed bv 
adding a reversed apostrophe to the dark 
sign, as in Nos. 1, i, 11, and 18. An in- 
ferior dot added to a dark sien changes 
It to m, as in the word/ame. No 3. The 
peculiar quality of the French nasals an, 
tfi, on, and un (31 to 34), will be denoted 
by a superior dot on the left of the dark 
sijni ; and that of the Portuguese nasals 
(35 to 40), by a similar dot on the right. 

396. The nasal signs may occupy either 
the initial, medial, or final part of a syl- 
lable. Ex. and, sand, man. 

397. Nos. 41 to 54 are the simple ar- 
ticulations denoted by the capital letters. 

398. According to the arrangement in 
par. 392, whenever two or more different 
articulations come together in the same 
syllable, without an mtermediate sound- 
sign, they must be considered as com' 
pound articulations, 

399. The signs for Tri, Dri, Tit, 
Dli, &c. (Table I, diagram C), will, in 
Typo-Phonography, merelv represent tr, 
dr, tl, dl, kc, as exemplined m the sec- 
ond and third columns of the annexed ta- 
ble, which contain the r and / modifica- 
tions of the simple signs of the first col- 
umn. The combinations of the third col- 
umn may be used initially, medially, and 
finally, as in the words pl^v, tipling, ta- 
hie : those of the second column ( pr, hr, 
&c.,) must be used only at the commence- 
ment of a word or svllable. 

400. Dhr and Zhr, never being re- 
quired initially, their more convenient 
signs have been taken to represent Thr 
and Shr. 

401. The characters expressinff the 
combinations with er, el, and ler (Tab. I, 
diag. A, B, C), will be omitted in the 
typo-phonographic part of our system. 

402. Nos. 55 to 68 complete the num- 
ber of articulation signs generally used 
in English. Nos. 69 and 70 never occur 
in English initially, but will be useful in 
terminating a word or syllable. 



403. For the reason that in Typo- 
Phooography the characters must express 
their quality by their simple forms, with- 
out any reference to whether they com- 
mence from above or helow^ articulation 
Ri (as used in English) must have the 
wavy form of No. 55, in order to distin- - 
guish it from Pi. 

404. Artictilation Ri has several modi- 
ficauons. In English, .it has two ; the 
rough and the smooth: the first occurs at 
the oeginning of syllables, the second in 
the middle or at the end. When the 
smooth r follows either of the vowels d, 
I, d, or H, the position of the mouth is so 
similar for all of them, that there is a nat- 
ural tendency for the r to coalesce with 
the preceding vowel, which is the reason 
why the best speakers pronounce it so 
smoothly, and so many others omit it al- 
together. 

405. In such cases as the preceding, it 
would be incorrect to use the sign for the 
initial r, as it represents the rough mod- 

. ification, which, if pronounced at the end 
of a syllable or word, would produce a 

firovincial effect. But as the above sounds 
with a few exceptions in the case of a) 
always occur in English before r, we may 
very much simplify our system, and at 
the same time be strictly phonographic, 
by establishing the following rule : — 

406. Rule.— That sound-signs d, i, d, 
a (Nos. 2, 5, 12, and 19), when used in 
English, must be considered as the repre* 
sentatives of their respective rowels 
joined to the smooth final r. "Therefore, 
the sign for d will be equivalent to ar ; 
i to at r or ere ; S to or ; and u to er, ir^ 
or ur. The corresponding nasal signs, 
following the same arrangement, will rep- 
resent am, aim, orn, and em or um. 

407. In the few English words requir- 
ing the sound & without the final r, the 
sign may be distinguished by prefixing an 
apostro^e to it. 

408. When the final r occurs after such 
vowels as d, i, i, t, ik, d, e, and i, we find 
that we involuntarily produce a slight 
intermediate sound, fietween the vowel 
and the r, as in ihe-wordn jfear, fire, roar, 
poor, &c. This peculiarity may be rep- 
resented by placing the sign for er alter 
the signs for the above sounds, which wiU 
thus together form a species of obscure 
diphthong. Without such an arrange- 
ment, words like roarer and hoary would 
have to be written rdrer, hbry, &c. Such 
words as coarse and co^erce onlv differ 
in the accent and the number of syllables. 

409. In English, when the next word 
or syllable commences with a vowel, the 
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final r, having a natural tendency to af- 
filiate with the following vowel, takes 
its rough or initial quauty, and must, 
therefore, be represented hj No. 55. 

410. In Italian, the initial r is always 
sounded the same as in English, while 
the final r is made with even a stronger 
trill. In such cases, the si^ No. 75 must 
be used as the representative of this for- 
eigfn characteristic. In Italian, also, 
whenever r follows a consonant, it takes 
the final rough quality ; therefore, the pr 
combinations will have to be represented 
by adding No. 75 to the simple sign for 
p, hy &c., unless it be conditionally under- 
stood that they contain the rough modifi- 
cation. No. 76 is intended to represent 
the stronfiT trill heard in the Italian and 
Spanish double r. 

411. Capital letters will be expressed 
hy prefixing sipi No. 71 to any articula- 
tion or sound-sign requiring to be so dis- 
tinguished, in consequence of commencing 
the first word of a sentence, a verse of 
poetry, or a word denoting a proper name. 

412. The typo-phonographic accent 
mark differs a little from the horizontal 
calligraphic one : placed thus M, it will 
denote that the accent is on tne imme- 
diately preceding sound-sign ; when thus 
'{'), that the accent falls on the sound-sign 
that immediately succeeds the mark. 

• 413. In ordinary cases, it will seldom 
be necessary to encumber the printing 
with accents, unless for an occasional 
word ; but in all examples intended for 
the use of foreigners or students, the ac- 
cent should invariably be marked, or else 
implied according to some general rules 
like the following: 

414. In English and German, except 
when marked otherwise, words of two 
syllables are to be accented on the^r^^ 
syllable; and words of three or more 
ayllaUes, on the last syllable but two. 



415. In Spanish and Portuguese, the 
accent generally fidls on the last syllable 
but one of words ending with a vowel, 
the formative 5, and the nasal n; but 
when the word ends with any other, con- 
sonant, the accent then falls on the last 
syllable. 

416. In Italian, the accent generally 
falls on the last syllable of words ending 
with a consonant, and the last but one of 
words ending with a vowel. 

417. Typo-Phonography only requir- 
ing the upright character for i ( i ), we 
shall therefore be at liberty to use the 
common horizontal h3rphen. 

418. Sound-signs with a hyphen or an 
accent mark between them will always 
constitute two syllables, and thus repre- 
sent diphthongs of the heteroclitic class. 

419. The ordinary parenthesis, being 
a much smaller curve than the sign for 
ch or cony may be used in our Typo-Pho- 
nography witnout any danger or confu^ 
sion. 

420. The following signs, having no 
resemblance to any characters in our sys- 
tem, may be used the same as in common 
typography: 017* ! ? []&',;:"" 
1234567890. 

421. Nos. 81 and 82 are generally 
classed as foreign articulations. If used 
in English, they will represent Li and M', 
and mrm a diphthong with the vowel 
that succeeds them, as in the words 
rmlion (million) and onion. 

422. The French t mute, whenever it 
is necessary to represent it, may be ex- 
pressed by No. 17, which is the weakest 
of all the vowels, being no other than the 
natural sound of the voice, as it occure in 
many unaccented syllables. It has been 
used in the Oerman examples in similar 
situations. 



CONCLTTDINO REMARKS. 

Phonography is so teeming with new ideas, that it is scarcely possible to write 
five pages upon the subject without wishing to make some improvement in the first; 
indeed the science has a natural tendency to continual simplification. We are so 
unused to exactness in our common orthography, and are so tinged with the peculi- 
arities and encumbrances of the old system or writing, that in constructing rules for 
practice, and making other necessary arrangements, we are often unconscious of the 
power and resources of the means we are about to employ. Whether the present 
work may efiect the object or not, we are' perfectly convmced, that the study and 
practice of a properly-constructed system of Fhonography will be found to be one of 
the surest means of oecoming thoroughly imbued with a living knowledge, not only 
of our native tongue, but of any foreign language that it may b^ desirable to acquire. 



THE LORD'S PRATER, 

IN ONE HUNDRED LANGUAGES. 



In order to illustrate the progressive formation of the several alphabetic 
characters which have been used by the various literate families of the 
earth, since the invention of letters, and their general use among the 
families of men, v^e here present a collection of Plates of the Lord's 
Prayer, in one hundred languages, written in various Asiatic and other 
characters, in order that ihe reader may see the amount of trouble 
to which the nations who use them are subjected, while the writing 
of the same words with our Cosmophonog^aphy would so much sim- 
plify their orthographic and calligraphic labor. We must here remark, 
that a number of these alphabetic characters have been copied, with 
the kind permission of Mr. Strale, professor of languages, of Flushing, 
Long Island, New York, from the very ingenious and excellent, chart 
published by that learned gentleman, which contains some iifry-three , 
specimens of the Lord's Prayer, extracted from well-authenticated docu- 
ments in the possession of the various Bible or Missionary Societies of 
England and America. In Mr, Strale's Chait, the languages are very 
judiciously classified according to the geographical views and philological 
principles of Adelung: this arrangement of course g^ves a peculiar 
value to Mr. Strale's chart, which can not be rendered available in any 
work published in a book form. 

The following collection of Prayers may be made exceedingly useful 
in several ways: — 

1. It will give the philological student an opportunity of tracing the 
degrees of affinity that exist between most (if not all) of the examples 
selected ; and, at the same time, aid to demonstrate the grand position of 
the original unity of language. 

2. It will also enable us to establish the fact, that if the Prayers had been 
virritten phonographically, many of the dissimilarities, that have arisen from 
various nations attaching different phonetic values to the same letters or 
combinations of the alphabet, would have entirely disappeared, and the 
affinity that exists between them have been made so evident, as to remove 
one of the g^atest impediments to the acquisition of the different foreign 
tongues to which they respectively belong; thus indubitably proving the 
vital necessity and immense importance of a system of Cosmophonography. 



ri.j. 

THE LORDS PRAYER IN 100 LANGUAGES. 



1, Chinese (.Mandann. Jialtrt) 

5£ ^ Jtl ^- 1ft ^ 

"PI *^ \M A it. 'W 

t ^ W^ ^^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ ft % 

^ m ^ tn ^ 

ttt m ^ ^ ^ 



Fremt^*' fi^i and /ham tep flown . 

iX 4r S ^ it*. 

». ;rft 3E ^ 5P 

H l?tf ;^ ?^ ifK 

^ M m % fiilr 

^ ^ « # ^4^ 

*Jir ,^ ^ >a ^ 



Le/^fortsM 



2 . fiumieitp or Boniamsh./jr/;»f^/// «/>^.v7 Mw/ms^n /<mu. 




)p:>ooGa:)0jj°£^c6G6i9a:)^3ao^( j| obp *?^acpro 
Q^ poddG ^d£« ^rxx^'b) jo^oa ccoSt^^ul « h fe^<aoo<so6S^<Sl 

(j[3aoe oao3d<p3aoo8op^ooM cs;)pj u 35)Oo| 3 ^^?° 

3^36 u Ol)G§608 00^03 GOo5ccWo1iiii 3^001 .SO Op^O^.S^D 
3o>^t- ^^^°<^^Op'';«)(^Copj8 ajOCD'op"'*! 35) ^[^o' 

ap°aa0Q'oD?nr^'Aj^'ii no^cv^oofecoi^ulii g^jC 
o)S OJJG ^jjoGJoo3^cpopooy[5Crr)6 coo^'qoL) 



THE LORD'S PRAYER IN 100 LANGUAGES. ,, , 
x^tortgkt 3 Malabarica. 

i.oofr<5^ 67nt_ij r5iTiOLO orcr^o^ rr J) (5 ^ STR^LDfra 

2j got lO oot ^ocr LJ Lc 2j rr c^yr j2j rr gj (>t ^ rr car ^ 5^ 
(o ^uLJLML-on* L-iGuJ rr(o6^L4^ufu-r^fjL-D orcr^cr'rT^O^ 

(q 7 UJ OJ - 

JLjCtrrQOor zj(T^O>^aT'ij9;o*^ ujlu lD or '^^^^^''^fe^?^^''^ 

Qu-L-rTG'5 ^ 2. '^(^^^(^ L-jGuJrrcr'er'rTr^^ 
ajrrrrrruQC^ 2^cy^(5i.- 

6"'C5^*-^ Gl. rr ^ ^ «^ u^ud(ou-j i— j GuJ '^ 3_j ^-^ OOOT 
L. rr ^U R rr y 

•-^u O i_x) otrr ' 



run rifi/ianfiadM csiQjfn/inmo/w^fignaa- ^umn fino^ri'ora^iKi f?i ^. a;i m^ 



/==» 4 q o q o o C^ ^^ q q 

Id icir^iumKiiiu\ inn^Rsnajinn Ai\srru )>g^'«)MdiiJPCiivninnMiisnKiM 
iii/iii6&iiiFi!icQ(ijijnjiri5ia^iunm|(7ii^ aiT|ii:ii n^r^ Ji? nivi "^^i^iuingniKiJu 

in/i^r^unmKi « j ikrim cn nv/i lui ^isi^nsn (^najui-'ami KiiA/t masi rvifisii iki jigd 



PL 3. 

I TH E LORDS PRAYCR IN 100 LANGUAGE S. 

.«> S cflbS 3_J dBj>CI/a o /T30S61>e63aoO^ a3<fl2>'^) Sl'^-JO 
$.Brachinamca. . 

LtAHrifhi ^■- Bengalee, c^evtta. his. 

^s5>35 <oT53?n d^Sio -^XTW ^^ R TSTTqig CW ^% f^^" 

<pi<n.^ ^^ D^<ii -srra ^m tnig^: C5TKH3 .<lT?ff '<3tt^ ccji-ctj^ 

v^ ^-oTi^nzni 5n> «i?^i^Ta c\Qm%z ^ f ^3 '''^ ^ ^c5 a^t ?'^? 

_ 8.0ior^anica. 







J^J._± 

THE, LORD'S PRAYER IN 100 LANGUA GES. 

r^ft tf> f^ki 9 Mo 1 1 ftliee. or Wlllch ^"^erannport, WS. 

^-iftr^^^HAT ^>^i 7>c -^^twaS^w/i^ >rxac^»r6iva>r2ir«3y. Boat 

>¥/^^i' A /5^. 10 . Oialdai c . m«^.' fif>tjff>r./ L/ipzu/ 1^4. 

iRjni/ /»(^. J2. S»To Chaldaic. ,^.vm<>/v«> o*«virri/./ i.,Kj,r, r*ts. 

ttiiVHi'^/e 2/^X : ^tiAir^rq-flf 2v^2 Icii'q* 
(TffiJ2l:? ^2^^2 ^^^^V ^'^i^-r? 7Vtij2 



Ph5. 

THE LORD'S PRAVER IN lOO LANGUAGES. 



A^A*/*/^. 14 "Hebrew. ^ZMi.T'o/^/tf/Vi^w*./*/. -. •uJtm DbSJp 




.. ^ iO.rerSian fUy ^f*»rt^'n*Tralt,f^^^ra^cutto /ASS. ^ 






^u av v^Li 



^ V (/^vXfi-o j>' rJij 






j^~i^ ul^.i jjo> ,^^^j>JiL:^jj^ j( «A ^^Ivc ,^Voj[ 



^^^/^ 



JliyAffffle/f. 



'^) 



^ U j\ 









16. i^rabic CaIeiMal8f6. 

u^*^ iijf^vji u=y v^ ii ;;^ \^ ^^w ,^^> u^ii\/ 

. V^^.jU^3^3' ^'-iy-iltf^AJ^V ^.e/^^^^^aov^a *jri3c(3^ '^^ ajfv- 

sxw: 4::r^Ti : nn— : ^i\'nsi\ (Dn/"j?CH.:: rtAfi.-MA/^: 

VTA-; ?rrr^:;Mi«»: M^n;.eA*«::'"it'i^*:M:<\: a)h-n<hii: 
A^A""?^^"": h"3V 



THE LORD'S PRAYER IN 100 LANGUAGES. 

IP . Amliaric or MbtL Aediiopir . j£#«^-//. /^ns / r^ur^ -Latf>fu*t^ ffAiy*9ini*:) 

j(?Wk: Oft'ije: A'w^^K^^^";^CP•::^A/»^%:Ap^/vl»: 

jt^Mft^ 20. Carahun, orNewiVrabic . i-«um*. 

O.^ \jO U^ i^-^^ PC^ W^ ]U^/ |l«9lad lllAA 

JLa>kb?l;ioai-*AJ^1 ^ia>w J— . .A^ Uao J*.:^ 

21. Coptica. 

T. -u-a.peq xorStojiace neKpJLxrv- 

2. ii^J-pecirweTttJUje Torpor- 

3. iteTe^nAK -tuApeqcgcwjii ju-^^pif^ ji)eHTT^€iieju> 

4. IlcncMiK itreplLe-J^ jULHiqn^-n iut^po-v 

X^ ^Siot^ itiTHeTe v-^ 
6. oToo JUL^tepre^re,^TemplcJUoc^- 
» 4HA hi/I. ►W'T 4M1 1 frPrhT. */|tr4l» nRM Wt tdTK. 

4iiF.*w"rt Ht,Rinf. HFB i»ik riiwi Ftjc M**?! fltT/l^^^ 

HH *l* B^ MRl-lbM. F4R1 /t/|*HfA BK4fFIF,*H ll/H. 
4t Ir4^t>l4 <lHjyR.4HPDti>l<I.H4lll44'4tniF4iKt/11II>1<P 
AVi HFWIltl 1RI. 4* UMt» <lh IPHI.IFRiHUtilJJv. hlUv 
mitH 4H ITK/t dkM.irii RIPM^SIt l>lt 4» Ti*l4h 4» t- 

JRfllflilt IIK»«1 ITIf. 



■ PL 7. 

TH E LORDS PRAYER IN 100 LANGUAG ES. 

/^TTA. nN$>\K 4»n in blMlH AM V^lhMAl NAM A 
M'eiN : UIM Al ^^In <XlNASSt)S U^CIKS: Y AIKO' M 
viAfVA «i/6ms. SM/e in hiMiN A Q Ah AH A AiK^M 
hAAip nnSAKANA m/An/^ sintginan njitiNS 

liiMMAaArA:<;AhA1:AeT11NS vl/AXei SKTIAA^S 

SI9 AIM A. s¥A sve 9 aVi veis apa gt am * aim 
SKnAAMiiNSAK aim: qaIi NiBKirr Ais dnsin 
j^KAiSTTibNQAi : AK AAnsei nNS A]= 'I'Amma 

tlBiAiN : tlNTG^I'eiNAiST M'ltl ^lAN^AK <XI Q Ah 
MAhTS 9AhYnAM'ns: iN AIYINS AMeN: 

Cmi^ yro AMMHTecA Bhr. One H<iiii2,HXeecMHd hbctxz, 
AA c^Pmtca m/ma TKoe- 4a npiHAera itpcTBi&- TBoe:A<s B^^z 

B<VIA TBOA, laKUi Hd H^CI^ H Hd 3€M/1 j^ : Xo^VL HAOIZ 
HOC^NUH AdXdb Hd/MZ; AHeCb.-— H WCraBH HOMt ^OATM 

HauiA, iTiKW n /viki ucraifAAe'HzAodXHHKiu/Mz tuinkiMz: 
M He BueAM hoc? I Han^cth, hs MSsaSM NacziS ArKdBdrtv. 
niKCJU TBoeecTb q^craie m cMdA m cdaaa bo b^km. <i/vinhL 

25 SJaronie. 
8 #3 Y/LUJl 8liD D«i»8 XA3irfc?8^1.<?U3n8«?0 
SMDmao. .r^8ni8<V39AbA<?ni fiId. t ^i\i. 
uaiS/Jvruafa. b^e xA^bCD^BAi sxAeoMrte 

^flhtl Y/LUII LJ<i»/i^2.f-tATY8ni/h«"^/hHl 

n./h T/h'pe. 88n.pa?n8 \/hMi rbrt*&8 
Y/hiuD b-^artD 8M8 a-n pa,ujx>y/hn8 n.rt 

rt Y8r^8MI ^/hUJ8Ml- 8^,3U/h UDn,8 XAfl 

uxAp/k9n fA8$.ir/iin8t/fi<Pi an,T0fib8b. 

e^X8 5V?.M0YI . 



/»/. s. 



I THE LORD'S PR AVER IN 100 LANGUAGES. 

I \ 

Mounnnecb are Bbi inaK'b: Oiuae ]iaini>, ryniiii HaEeSeoun! 
i^a tAKvasnatn hmh Tsoe; 4a Hpiud^ifri* ixapoiUBie Tsoe; 
j 4a 8y4enii» Bo;^ff Tboi^ uiida dCMAH, KaKi>Ha iie(>eeH; X^^^ 
jHOHiB HacyiDHfaiii 4aii n^aMii ua ceu Acnb^M npoeiuM uaicb 

4o4nt HaniK, KaKu u Mbi npanjaeMB ^o.^^KacioiKaM'b jiamHM^; 
I ii He np^aii imc^ ncKyineHiio; Ro H^Sanb iiacb oinnb 

4yKeiia^o; k^o Tdoo ecmb napciimoi k cikia, k o^aBa, bo 

I'/.M'allarhian. v,,,,.,.,,^ //fj^^ 

/^EiianaCl) Bb p^fuiji BoT: TATbA xocrpy, KdpLLBrritJi 

^tpvpf, ccpiNjyacKliCC NXMt/te Tbv. -Bit tNUibpDjg^ca* Ta, ctiit 

Bota Ta up&KZTM IN M£p, ini up€iibMfNT. Ilt&rtaNoacrpb «|ea- 

cupt q^iiNub, MNEu NObacTb)! llli Kf. eapxb Koi>' AaropiiACi 

; KoacTpc , npeksM mi voi £pr tm AaiopniqiAop nojirr^n. IIIi n9 Nt 

i A)(H{; upi Noi ivrpv icinTb ^i nt bBbBciure Ae mea BiKASiui: Kb aw 

j ecT€ iMobpi^aKa, jui inmpm, ini cAasa m b(^j omut. 

-8. ArV^lo- Saxon (^itithn'tdntt^s) 'Lot*ehH 1700. 

I Fstbqi u{ie Jm )>e eajiu on heof eniun. Si pin natna Selialg^ To- 
! becume )ua pice, Gepujibe fnn -piUa on eon^, f)ia fpa on 
heopennm* Upnet>a;3bpam1iean Uaf j^yle Uf ro 0*5 Anb T^ngyf 
uri^e 33/lcan, D^a ]pa pe |?oji5«fa6 u)ium 5Jicent)um. Ant> nc 
5elst>be ptt ur on eof rnunse, Ac alyr np. off yf^te &o Slice 

Lenh^rtyfit. 29. Mod Armenian fSV/^/r /*?/«<. 

"fnt putquiLnpntp/tiiptf iftU. ^ni Iffifd^pt piirn*^(f^\fi(i^ bplfli'u pp^ 
m^uMmi^ •bplfpt»u ifpui ; [J^lip utthl^ optpu^ ^OC UiUiinn i/^ 
Jtqp Mihp : ObAp Uiuipuf^b piilSi pnrjin pff^' mm p^ p^lw^unp 
Jh^uMi^ pnqntpfi^ ^OLuUii^M Jbq^h upupitiptiuAfytpnL^: OiLJiiq 
ipnpiut^^lt tii^ lf/iH$M. ^uBupa tfbq Iwp^lpiiiijiutu: np^^pntlf^ 
^ Pwijumtpm fifhhiui^ tfonntpfiShttui^ ntifftim^*UiUl_^' juupwb 

?tO, Cherokee . VcufKihotniHsz. 2'*£<fttiort. 

y^p. ichi^ way o^yiyMy€^)f- r7>. ^^r,Wh Ohprir cj? hS6^T, 6 VFSfiz 
C£0(r^ hHT, GPhyJins hT^rno-^-v'^ jig^ D^^nr h^.^<HT.GcOyjr* 



Ainri 



/ V . ,9. 

THE LORDS PRAVFR IN 100 LANGUAGES. 

r'Jl . Irish fj-'.r.^rj P AD\"jJl A'Jfl t'jp ri^A" {^"'1*^*^: J OnMui H'J7. 



^ _ . ioi»eorA|i bpeiDgi^wMi [refill atjuf 

^9 3*oiP^; V r^vrw-?* %nm- 



32. Polish or Polaiidijsli rh\ 



'nmnn r^ttiyrrfef f •^'•/V^r/W»/*^i♦ t'xl.S. 



Wy fe^ talc .-de modUc bt/dziewef Oycze tiasz,', ktorys ieat 
W nielnesiecli: .•wiec si«* iiiiie twoie. "Przydz Icrolestwo twoie. 
B§dz wolatwou.i.iko v iiiebie iak y iia iiemi. Chlelia naszego 
powszednicgo ilay nam dziniaiYodpusc nam nksze iriny, iako 
jr iny otlpOiaczaiiiy naszym winowaycom . Y nie w^r&dz nas 
-vr pokuszenie . Ale nas zbaw ode zlego Albowiem iwoie i est 
krolestwo i moc i chwala nawieki. Amen. 

33. Old Saxon or Frank/. ?/i/ftrrrf/Z«"'>'»» ///"''A 

(Tim tire jTaber, tl)e eart on Wfeottt. Si tbiti nommt 
Qft)alfiab.(0umr iJiin riKr.Si tl^in UnUa on ro^tlian 
fba on trofrnum . Spk ns f oOag o^ne dz^Voaniican 
^laf ^ntt ^gifttsure dpttrr. ftoa ^e fojigtfat^ tdam 
t()e tnit!^ ud agpitf^at. 2Vnd ne la^H t()u na ns on 
tioihiungf .'HcabdUft tronn pfirU. SI (|it Cba . 

34Esthonica. 

3tffamfl>^i if fimiaoJlrt Salroa*, IPoMtvtut faHnt 
funno mmmi (FttlfkntweUe funno lUifkuft ©unno 
tar|)tminne ^nnlikut, tiui (S^itoaft, ninDa^i^sinal) 
jjril. spel^M tofiapritnafr iUiba anna meiU tmnapeiio. 
i^ittciannamdUanMt mebbi tnoigftat, feuM m^ie 
anbijanmwic mlcbOt tnolgUalei(tUe. ninck ttia Cata- 
ntfit> kinfatwflf fif^f.<ff,rrani5mra;iffl)ftamfiOUttclirG 
kurjafl. deft (iinno otj fr Klckus, nincKfc CUffiftl, 
ninck ffauU), iggahifif/Mfn. 



u 



Tlate 10. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN lOO LANQUAQE8. 

35. German. Das heilige Voter Unser. {M. Luther's) Philad. 1830. 

!Ra(b fotgenbem 9D?ufter fodet t(r beten : Unfer Skater, ter bu im Dtmmet btfl ! 
©ebeiltget loer&e Uxn !Rame ! t)etn fReid^ fomme. Setn fflide gef^ebe mte xxa 
^tmmel alfo attc^ auf Sr&en ! ®teb un6 ^eute unfer tagltc^ed Srob ! Unb oer^ 
gteb und unfere ©d^ulDen, tote aud^ mtr oergeben unfern Sc^ulbtgem. Unb fubre 
un6 ntd)t tn IBetfucbung/ fonbern erlbfe und oom Uebel. !Denn tent tft bad 
fR^&i, unb bte ftraft, unb bte ^errltcbfett^ tn Smt'dfett^ ^mem 

86. Bohemian. Berlin 1818* 

Zatt^ feb9 fo mobtte W9: Dt'ce na^^ Her^f gf^nonebefpd). ^fwet fe: 
gmenoritje: q>rib' ^aIon>fl»jttt>e ; bub* »ule ttoa, gafo » nebtlaf ^na 
2emt; &jki na^ ^5|p^Sffi ^^9 "^^ ^^^^ ) ^ obputf nam tt)tnb9 uaffe gafoj 
9 m9 obpaufiljme ^tunjrum naffltn; S) neunoob' uo^ n>pcfuffenj^ a(e jDano 
na^ Ob )ret)o ; nebo twe' gefl ^alowfboj )^ moc 9 {(awa na xo\i^. 9tmeit« 

87. Icelandic. Copenhagen 1813. 

$(( pDt fhtlub ))er fo bibia : gaber t>or pu fern ert a I^imnum ; ^elgefl pttt 
nafn. Ziltome pttt rife. Serbe pinn tUe fo a jorb u fern a btmne. ®efpu 
ofi^ i bag t)ort baalegt SSraub. £)8 ftrergef ofi^ t)orar ff uHber, fo jem »er 
fi^rergefum t)orum |f uttbuuautum. jDg muleib off eige t ftretjhie, bettbur fret 
fa pu off fra ilbtf ^iab pitt er rifeb^ og matt ut og b^rb unt oSber aKba^ 
9(ntett. 

88. Swedish. Det hdiga Fader War. Stockholm 1839. 

X)erfore j7o(en 3 bebja aUtfa : gaber SBar^ font ofl t btnt(om ! bel^abt warbe 
bit IRamn. XtOfomme btt rife : ®fe btn n>t(je fadom t btmmelen, f^t ccf po jortene. 
®tf ofd t bag wart bagettga brob: Ocb fortat ofd toara ffulber^ fadom ocf tot 
foriate bem o(9 jfplbtge aro. 0(b tnleb of^ tcfe t freflelde ; Utan fra(d ofd tfran 
onbo. Xp rtfet ar bit ocb magten^ ocb b^irtigbeten/ i ewtgbet : Vmen. 



39. Danish. Det helga Fader Tor. Copenhagen 1819. 

Derfor jf utte 3 faalebe« bebc : ©or gaber, Ivl font er i btmlene ! beffiget oorbe 
bit naon. fiomme bit rige ; flee tin miLxz, font i btntmefen faa og paa jorben. 
®to 0* i bag oort baglige briOb, og forlab eft oor ffijib, faa fern oi og for* 
i^tz oore ffplbenere. Og leeb o4 if fe inb t fridtelfe, men frie 0* fra bet onbe j 
tbi bit er riget, og fraften, og bcrligbebcn t eoigbeb ! 8(men. 

40. Lettish or Lettoman. {Sdavon,) Moscow 1816. 

SSape^j jumS ta bul)8 U%t : 3»ut)fu Se^wS bebbeftS ! @tt)el)tit)t8 
lai tol)p tatoS nxx^rW. 8ai naljf taroa n>atftiba ! SaroS praljtS lai 
noteef, fa bebbefiS, ta arribfan fommeS wtrfu. ?5Rul)fu beenifc^)f u maift 
bol)l) mum6 fd)obeen. Un pametti mumS mu^fu parrabu8, fa arri mel>6 
pamettam fameem parrabncefeem. Un nc eewebbi mut)8 eeffd) fal^rb^ 
mafd)ana6 ; bet atpeflimut)8 no ta launna. 3o ten> peeberr ta watfli^ 
ba, un taS fpcl)fS, un taS 9ol)b8 maljfc^igi^ Tfmen* 



PlaU 11. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER IN lOO LANQUAQES. 

41. Finnish or Finlandish. Tanjua 1815. 

9?ain tctbdit fite pitd nifoilcwan : 3^ ntciban, jofa ofet tafttxiifa : ^ 
^itett9 c(fon flitun tttme^. iaif^^fbn finun nDa(barunba^« Dlfoit fiitun 
ia\)M nttn maofa/ futn tatwafa. ' 3(nna metSe tandpand meibdn jora)>dtn^t^ 
nm (eipdmme. 3<i anna metUe meibdn tvelfamme anberi^ nunfutn mefin 
anbejri onnani me meibdn welnoottiflemme. 3a did jol)bata meitd finfanreen 
^SStMa pddfid meitd ^ ^afla. ©ittd ftnun on toalbafunba^ ya xooima, \a 
fumtia ijanfaiffifefU; ^men ! 

42. Basque or Cantabrian. {Mithridates.) London 1700. 

Gure aita cerue tan aicena. Sanctifica bedi hire icena. Et hoz bedi 
hire rehdma. E guin bedi hire vozondatea cervan be cala lurrean ere. 
Gure eguneco oguia igue egun. Eta quitta jetrague gure cozrac : Nola 
gdcre giire cozduney quittatzen baitra vegu. Eta ezgai zalasar eracitenta 
tentatione tan. Baima delibza gaitzac gaich totic. Amen. 

43. Gaelic. {CMc) London 1819. 

Shen-y-faeryn aght sboh gow-jee padjer : Ayr ain, t'ayns niau ; Casherick 
dy row dty ennym : Dy jig dty reeiiaght Dty aigney dy row jeant er y 
thalloo, myr te ayns niau. Cur dooin nyn arran jiu as gaghlaa. As leih 
dooin nyn loghtyn, myr ta shin leih dauesyn ta jaimoo loghtyn nyn 'oi* As 
ny leeid shin ayns miolagh, agh livrey shin veih oik. Son Ihiat's y reeri- 
aght, as y phooar, as y ghloyr, son dy-bragh as dy-bragh. Amen. 

44. Welsh. {Cimbrie.) London 1836. 

Amhynny gweddiweh chwifel hyn : Ein Tad, yr hwn wyt yn y nefoedd, 
sancteiddier dy enw; deled, dy deymas; gwneler dy ewyllys, megis yn 
y nef, felly ar y ddaear hefyd ; dyro i ni heddyw ein bara beunyddiol ; a 
maddeu i ni ein dyledion fel y madden wn ninnau i'n dyledwyr ; ac nac 
arwain ni i brofedigaeth, eithr gwared ni rhag drwg. Canys eiddo ti yw 
y deymas, a'r nerth a'r gogoniant, yn oes oesoedd. Amen. 



45. Hungarian. (Romanic dialeet. Mtihrid*) London 1700. 

Mi Atydnc ki vagy az mennyekben : Ssenleltessec megk te neved : Jo- 
jon el az te orfsdgod. Legyen megA te akaratod, mint az menyben, ugy itt 
ez foldonifl. Az mi mindennappi Kenyeriinket add meg n^kiincma ; Es 
boczifd meg min^kiinc az mi vetkeinket, mik6ppen miis megboczatunc 
azoknac, az kic mi elleniinc vetkeztenec. Es ne vigy minket askifeitetbe, 
De ssabadits meg minket az gonosst6l. Mert ti^d az orssag, az hatalom, 
€s & diezoseg, mind orockd. AmeiL 
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46. Dutch or Hollandish. Hei Gebeed det Hearen. Bermorubey 1814. 

Gy dan biddet aldas : Onse Vader, die in de hemelen [zijt], uw'naem 
werde gebeyligt Uw'Koninckrijcke kome, Uwe wille geschiede, gelijck 
in den hemel, [alsoo] oock op der aerden ; Ons dagelicksch broot geeft ons 
heden. Ende vergeeft ons onse scbulden, gelyck oock wyvergeven onse 
schuldenaren. Ende en leydt ons niet in versoeckinge, maer verlost ons 
van den boosen. Want uw' is bet Roninckrijcke, ende de kracbt, ende de 
heerlickheyt in der eeuwigbeyt. Amen. 

47. £noli8H. (Bagtta's Polyghti. London 1828.) 

After this manner therefore pray ye : Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name : Thy Kingdom come : thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven : Give us this day our daily bread : And forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors ; And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil; for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. Amen. 

48. Ancibut Greek (HJtiivtgrovKv^iov), London ISdO. 

JJATUP Tiftw h tdig wqoofoig^ iyiaa&^im to orofta aov *EX^hn ^ fiwriXUa 
uov ywri&ifxm to ^tiUj/uf oovvig h ohqaar^ %al inl t^^ yr^x Tor a^top ^/iw tov 
iniovaioy dog ^fiiv a^fuqov * Kal Stpig tifjup xa oipiiXfifioia ^fi&Vy iq xal tifUlg oKpUfttP 
toig oq>ttXitait ^fAOiP. Kal ftri noBriytiijg ^fW tig naiQaafiOP' aXXoi ^vvai ^ftag ano 
tov nomigov * ou cov iarw ^ fiaffiUla^ »a2 { divafug^ %a\ ^ dhla^ %lg xovqeu&rag^ 

49. Modern Greek. London 1830. 

UATJEP fiit&if tmov Atrm ug joi/gov^cntovg' ag, Stywo^ to ovofta <rov "Ag tX&ti ^ 
fiaaiUla aov Sg yi^ to d-slflfM <rov, ttad-ag Big tov ovQoyopj ovta teal tig t^ yf^v, 
Th q>m(ilov flag to Ma&tifUQivov 96g fAog to aruinqov, Kal (rvyx^Hff^oP (Aog ta x^^ 
/iogy ua^ig nal tifAtlg (rvyx^oijfUP tovg XQtttqmUtag fMig. Kal firi fi&g ipt^g tig nti- 
Qoa/wp * aXXa iXw&iQWOOv /tag ano top nom^qop * dioti idix^ aov thai ^ pwriktUt^ nal 
fl dvpofug^ xal ij Soia, tig tov; almpag. ^Afi^p, 

50. Latin. Oraiw DomkuaiUa. {VulgaU,) Pari* 1794. 

Sic ergo vos orabitis : Pater noster qui es in coelis ; Sanctificetur nomen 
tuum. Adveniat regnum tuum, Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in coelo, et in terra. 
Panem nostrum supeiisubstantialem da nobis hodie. Et dimitte nobis de« 
bila nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris : Et ne nos inducas 
in tentationem, sed libera nos a malo. Nam tuum est regnum, et imperi- 
um, et magnificentia, in sempitemo. Amen* 
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51. Italian. La PrtgUtra del Signora. {Anto, JUdriuu) London IS%1. 

Padre nostro, cbe sei ne' cieli, sia santificato il tuo nome : Venga il tuo 
regno : sia fatta la tua volonta, como nel cielo, cosi ancfae in terra. Dacci 
oggi il noBtro pane per sostentamento. E rimdttiei i nostri debiti, como 
noi pure li rimettiamo a cbi ce d debitore. E non e'indurre in tentazione. 
Ma liberaci dal male. Cosi sia. 



52. Spanish. La OraHondel Senor. (jCipriano Valera'$ TVamPn, 1603. Bevis.) Land, 1883. 

Padre nuestro que estds en los cielos, Sanctifieado sea el tu nombre. 
Venga ^1 tu reyno ; b^gase tu voluntad en la tierra asi como en el cielo. 
Danes boy nuestro pan cotidiano. Y perdonanos nuestras deudas asi como 
nosotros perdonamos k nuestros deudores. Y no nos dejes caer en tenta- 
cion^mas libi'anos de mal : porque tuyo es el reyno, el poder y la gloria por 
los siglos. Amen. 

53. PoRTU6T7£SE. O Padre Nosao. (Padre J. F. cT Almeida o/Batavia,) London 1819. 

Vos outros pois orateis assi : Pae nosso, que estis nos ^eos, Sanctifieado 
seja o teu nome. Venba o teu Reyno. Seja feita a tua vontade assi na 
terra como no ceo. Opao nosso de cadadia, nos da boje. Eperdoa-nos 
nossas dividas, assi como nos perdoamos a os nossos devedores. E nao nos 
metas em tenta9ao, mas livra nos do mal : porque teu be o Reyno, e a po- 
tencia e a gloria, para todo sempre. Amen. 

54. French. La Prihe du Seigneur. (OaUroaUL) Paris 1830. 

Notre Pdre qui es aux cieux, ton nom soit sanctifi^ ; Ton rdgne vienne ; 
ta volante soit faite sur la ten*a comme au ciel ; Donne-nous aujourdliui 
notre pain quotidien ; Pardonne-nous nos p^cbes, comme aussi nous par- 
donnons & ceux qui nous ont offenses ; Et ne nous induis point dans la ten- 
tation ; mais delivre-nous du malin ; car k toi appartient le r^gne, la puis- 
sance, et la gloire i jamais. Amen. 

55. Mal AT. (Roman or Church Character.) Si$igapore 1881. 

Bapakamij jang'ada difawrga, nam^mu deperfmjllab Knanja. Rarad- 
jH 'anmu d&tanglab. Kabendakbmu djadilab fepenti did^lfim fawnga, de- 
mikijenlab di ^tas, bumi. Rawtij kamij fab4rij y beritah 'fikan kfimij pada 
b&rij 'Ini Dam 'amponilab pada Kamii fegala salab kamij, feperti l&gi kfi- 
mij Ini merg ampdnij pada 'awrang jang bers^lab kapada kdmij. Dand- 
j&nganlab membWa k&mij kapada pertjawb^ an, b&nja lepaskanlab k&mij 
deri pada jang dj^at, K&ran& 'angkaw piinja karadjA an, d^n kaw&fa, ddn, 
kamuliji an fampej faUma nja. Amln. 
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as, Lafonian or Laflandish. Hemosand 1811, 
Tantel kalkabet naute takkolet : Attje mijen, jukko leh almesne, ailesen - 
sjaddes to narama : pates to rik Sjaddes to wiljo ko almesn, nau ai adna- 
men naln : mijen farten peiwen laipeb wadde miji udne : ja luoite miji tni- 
jen laikoit andagas, nau ko ai mije luoitebe mijen welkolatjita : ja ale Hs- 
laide mijeb kattjelebmai, walla warjete mijeb pahast : jutte to le rik ja 
fabmo ja barlogwuot ekewen aikai, Amen. 

57. Greenlandish. London 1822. 

Taimaimet ima tuksiaissause : Atdtarput Killangmiur sotit. AkkituB- 
somarsile. N^legauveet tikkiule. Pekkorset killangmdsut nunam^tsog 
taimaikile. Udlome piksautinik tunnissigut. Akkeetsukautiniglo issum- 
akaerbi gittigut, sordlo uagut akkeets ortivut issumakserbigauvut akketsu- 
geinik. UrssemartomuUo pissitsaininnata, ajortomille annautigut. Nile- 
gauvik, pirssaunerlo, ussomart orlo pigigaukit issukaissen gitsomut. 
Illomut. 

58. Esquimaux. (Coaat of Labrador,) London 181Z, 

Taimak pivlugo imak tuksiaritse. Atatavut killangmel akkit nakon- 
jaule, Nalegamut kaigiarle, perkojettit malliktaulit nuname sorlo killangme ; 
Uvlome piksaptingnik tunittigut. Ajomivut issumagijungnerkit, sorlo uv- 
agut uvaptingnut ajortut issumagijugnerpavut ; Oktorlungnartomut pitina- 
ta ; piulittiguUe ajortunit. Nalegaunek, pitsartunerlo, ananaunerlo, pigi- 
gange issokangitomut. Amen. 

59. Choctaw. (^New Test,) Amariean Bihk Society 1848. 

Piki uba ish binili ma ! Chi hohchifo h^ holitopashke. Ish apehlichika yxrt 
t7la8hke. Nana ish aiahni ka yakni pakna j% a yohmi kvt, uba yakni a yohmi 
mak o chiyumashke. Himak nitak ilhpak pirn ai ulhpesa kako ish pi ipetashke. 
Mikmut nana il aheka puta ish pi kashofi kvt, pishno trt nana pirn aheka puta 
il i kashofi chatuk a ish chijuhmichashke. Mikmut anukpvlika yoka ik ia chik 
pirn aiahno hosh, amba nan-okpulo % ish pi a hlakofihinchashke : Apehlichika, 
mikmvt nan-isht-ai^hli, micha isht aholitopa aiena kut chimmi a bilia yoke. 
Amen. 

60. Grebo. (Spoken on the Western Coast ofAJriea,) Cape Palmas 1838. 

Deh nenu neka bab hlTda Gnlssuwah mah. A buh gnft ne dSnh yau 
tede, Boh nu nah gnene be K^gne. Nah kinh dim be di. Gno no ne de 
bro mah boh nu deh ida boh nu, tene gno no yau ni. Gni Smu gninnairu 
nenu a gnlnnayede dibadf. Neh beh grade a bune kuhkwih ; ten§ a grade 
gno no ni amu bune kuhkwih. Na tS amu, nema maXva amu mah debe yi 
imu te ; kari mah k& kinhdim ni paua ka glori he ti biye. Hahtenu. 
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61. McESO-GoTHic. (l^At/u.) Ldpnc 1836. 

Atta unsar, thu in himinam, veihnai namo thein ; qimai thiudinassus the- 
ins ; vairthai vilja theinB,sve m bimina, jah ana airthai ; hlaif unsarana thana 
sinteinan gif una himma daga ; jah aflet una thatei skulans sijaima, svasve 
jah veis afletam thaim skulam, unsai-aim ; jah ni briggais una m fraistubn- 
jai, ak lausei uns af thamma ubilin ; Unte theina ist thiudangardi, jab 
mabts, jab vultbus, m aivins. 



62. Frankic. (SehmeUer.) 1827. 

Fater unser, tbu tbar bist in bimile, si gibeilagot tbin namo ; queme 
tbin ribbi ; si tbin uuillo, so ber in bimile ist, so si ber in erdu ; unsar brot 
tagalibbaz gib uns biutu ; inti furlaz uns unsara sculdi, so uuir furlazemes 
unsaren aculdigon ; inti ni gileites unsib in costunga, uzoub arlosi unsib fon 
ubile. 

63. Old Saxon. 2. (SchmeOer.) 1830. 

Fader is usa* firiho bamo. tbe is an tbem bobon* bimi — laiikea. Geuui- 
bid si tbin namo* uuordo gebuuilico. Cuma tbin craftag riki. Uuerda 
tbin uuilleo' obar tbesa uuerold. al so sama an erdo. so tbar uppa ist- an 
tbem bobon* bimilrikea. Gef us dago gebuuilikes rad* drobtin tbe godo* 
tbina belaga belpa. Endi alat us bebenes uuard* managoro mensculdio' al 
so uue odrum mannum doan. Ne lat us farledean* letha uuibti* so ford 
an iro uuilleon* so uui uuirdige sind. Ac belp us uuidar allun* ubilon 
dadiun. 

64. Low German. (^MUkndates.) 

Unse Vader, in dem bemmel. dyn name werde gebilliget ; dyn rike 
kame ; dyn wiUe gescbae up erden, alse im bemmel ; unse dacblike brod 
gif uns biiden ; und vorgyf uns unse scbiilde, abe wy unsen scbiildeners 
vorgeven ; und vore uns nicbt in versokinge, sunder vorldse un van dem 
ovel. Wente dyn ys dat rike, unn de kraft, und de berlicbeit, in ewicbeit 



65. Frisic. (Mithridaies.) MdOewerie Idiom, 

Ubs Fader, der y binne ynne bimmelen ; jen namme worde beilige ; jen 
kenningryk komme ; jen wille gescbae, allyk ynne bymmel, soa aeak op 
jerde ; ubs dags brae jouw ubs joed ; in foijauw ubs unzze scbielden, 
allyk aek wy foijouwe ubs scbieldeners ; in lied ubs naet yn forsieking, 
mar forlos ubs fen den quaeden. Want jens ist kenningryk, in de kraft, 
in de baerlykbeit, ynne jewigbeid. 
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66. Frisic. 2. (MiihTidatea.) Diaied of Heligoland. 

Ohsem Baabe, de do beest ohno hemmel, hallig waarde dann nahme ; 
thokamme dinn kenning-rik ; dann walle scbien ofh da eerde, allick os 
Ofan da hemmel ; diibn ds delling ds daaglicks bi-uud ; en verjeef '6b ttse 
scholl, allick ds wie verjeefe dee scbellers ; en fehr 6b eecb banninn 6bn 
veraeeking, men help Ob vobnt eavel en eerg. Dirram datt dat kenning* 
rick dinn is, en da krafil, en da bucbeit, 6bn iwigkeit. 

67. English. 2. (Thirteenth Century,) 

Oure Fader, that art in bevenes, balewid be tbi name; thy kingdom 
come ; to be tbi wille do as in bevene, and in erthe ; gyff to us this day 
oure brede over other substance;^ and forgyve to us oure dettis, as forgyven 
to oure dettourB ; and lede us not into temptatioun, but delyve U8 fro yvel. 

68. Norwegian. {USthridatee.) 

Faer vaar, du som er i bimlen, belket vaarde dit namn ; tilkome os dit 
rike ; BJe di vdllie her aa jera, sem den sjer i biimlen ; giv ob b5er dak 
Taart daklike bi*o; eg forlat ob vaar Bjuld, som vi forlate.vaare sjulner; 
leet OS ikkie uti fhistelse, men frals os fra det one. Ty riket er dit, aa 
makten, aa aran, i evikbet. 

69. Gaelic. 2. (Edinburgh.) 1813. 

Ar n-Atbair a ta air oeamb, gu naombaicbeai* t'ainm; tbigeadh do 
riogbacbd; deanar do tboil air an talamh. mar a nitbear air ndamb; 
tabbair dbuinn an diugb ar n-aran laitbeil; agus maith dhuinn ar fiacba, 
ambuil mar a mbaitbeas sinne d'ar lucbd-fiacb ; agus na leig am buaireadh 
sinn ; ach saor sinn o olc. Oir is leatsa an riogbachd, agus an cumhachd, 
agus a' ghldir, gu siorruidh. 

70. Manks. {London,) 1816. 

Ayr ain t'ayns niau, casberick dy rowdty ennym; dy jig dty reeriaght; 
dty aigney dy row jeant ery tballoo, myr te ayns niau ; cur dooin nyn 
arran jiu as gagb laa; as leib dooin nyn logbtyn, myr ta shin leib dauesyn 
ta jannoo logbtyn nyn 'oi; as ny leeid shin ayns minlagb, agb livrey shin 
veih oik. Son Ibiat's y reeriaght, as y phooar, as y gbloyr, Bon dy bragh. 

71. Alemannic. {JtBihridatet.) 1809. 

Fatter unseer, thu pist in bimele, wihi namun dinan ; cbwerae ribi din ; 
werde willo din, so in bimile, Bosa in erdu ; proatb unseer emezbic kip uns 
hiutu ; oblaz uns sculdi unseero, so wir oblazen uns skuldikem ; enti ni 
unsih firletti in khorunka, uzz erlosi unsib fona ubile. 
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72. Armorican. {Mitkridates.) 

Hon Tad, pehini a so en eon, hocb ano bezet sanctifiet ; roet deomp ho 
i-uanteles ; ho bolonte bezet gret en duar, evel en eon : roet deomp hon 
bara pebdeziec ; a pardonet deomp hon offansu, evel ma pardonomp dar 
re pere ho devus hon offanset ; ne bermettet ket e cuessemp e tentation 
ebet ; oguen.hon delivret a zruc. 

73. EsTHONic. {Dorpat Dialect.) Milan, 1816. 

Meije Tssa, taiwan, piihhandatus sago sinno nimm}; sinno rikkus tulgo; 
sinno tahtminne siindko, kui taiwan nida ka ma paal ; meije paiwalikko 
leiba anna meile taamba ; nink anna raeile andis meije siida, nida kui ka 
meije andisanname ommille siiudleisille ; nink aiTasaatko meid kiusatusse 
sisse ; ehge pasta meid arra kurjast. Sest sinno perralt om rikkus, nink 
waggi, nink auwustus, iggawetsel ajal. 

74. T6HERE3IIS8IC. {MUkridateB^ 

Ax]k memn&n, flscha kjuschnas^taschta, Ijum tiinin swjatoi ll^ha ; i tolsha 
tunin schmak ; lisha tiinin wolja, kus^ tiinjaschtd, tug^ rokaschta ; kfndam 
memndnam kashdak6tschelscham pu malan^ tagatscha ; koda malan^ sul- 
ukwlajam memnanam, kuse i me kodaln^ menap pannawljanam ; it pdrta 
memnam oltalmdschka ; siorlaja memn4m schoitan getschen. Tiinin tila 
ischmak, koat, tschelja, ikschta nin. 

75. Melindanian. {jyAvity,) 

Aban ladi fissan auari; ir cades esmoctacti ; mala cutoca; tacuna mas- 
citoca choma fissame Chidaleca ghlalandi ; cobzano chefasona agtona fill 
aume ; agfar lena Cataiano nacsar leman lena galaia ; vualo tadcholnal 
tagarabe ; lache nagna min ssciratri. Amin. 

76. Abyssinian. {D'Avity,) 

Abbahn schirfisu ; selenskgi zebonsha, meffhaq flpirsa; ischir jergash ; 
semskanhirman egahquahn; parchon pmlegron; haparchons phlegonaos; 
ne hibli kan scepi kha ; erupn ihapsa. Amen. 

77. Siamese. {De Loubert,), 

Po raou you savang ; scheu pra hai prakot touk heng kon tang tai ; 
touai pra pon; meuang pra co hai dai ke raou ; hai leou ning tchai pra 
meuang pen-din semo savang ; ahan raou touk van co hai dai ke raou van 
ni ; CO prot bap raou, semo raou prot pou tam bap ke raou ; ya hai raou 
tok nai kouan bap ; hai poun kiac anerai tang-poang. Amen. 
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78. Madagasca&ian. (De FUseouri.) 

Amproy aiitsica izau hanautangb andanghitsi ; angharanaa bofissahots, 
vahouachanau hoaui aminay, fitejannaii hoefaizangh an tane toua andan- 
g^thsi ; mahou mehohanau anrou aniou abinaihane antsica, amabanau 
znangbafaca banay ota antsica; tonazabaj mangbafaca bota anreo mau- 
ouanay; amanbanau aca mahatetseanay abiji fiuet seuetsie ratfi, feba banau 
mete zababanay tabin baratsi an abi. Amin. 

79. FoBonn[.iAN. 

Pari nestri cb'ees in cijl ; see sanctificaat U to nom ; vigna lu to ream ; 
see fatta la too volontaat, sicb in cijl, ed in tiarra; da nus bue'l nestri pan 
cotidian ; et perdoni nus gin nesCris debiz, sicu noo perduin agl nestris 
debetoors ; e no nus menaa in tentation ; m^ libor a nus dal maL Amen. 

80. Grisonian. {C^enur,) 

Pap noass, tu quel cbi ^scb in Is tscbels ; fatt saingk v^nnga ilg teis 

nuom ; ilg teis raginam v^ng naun proa ; latia voellga dwain tascbkoa in 

tscbel, uscbd eir in terra ; noass paun d'mincbiady daa a nuo bo&tz ; e par* 

duna a nuo ils noass dabitts, scbkoa eir nuo pardunain als noass dabitta- 

duors ; e nun ns' manar in prowamaint ; moa^ ans spendra da Ig maal ; 

parcbiai cbia teis ais ilg raginam d la pussaunt za, 6 Ig laud, in etem. 

Amen. 

81. Catalonian. (Bern. Aldret.) 

Pare nostro, que estau en lo eel ; sanctificat sea el vosti'e sant nom ; 
yinga en nos altres el vostre sant reine ; fasas la vostra voluntat, axi en la 
terra como se fa en lo eel ; el pa nostre de cada dia da nous lo gui ; I per- 
donau nos nostres culpes ; axi com nos altres perdonam a nostres deu- 
dores ; I no permetau, que nos altres caigam en la tentacio ; ansdes llibra 
nos de qual se vol maL Amen. 

83. Dalmatian. 

Otcse naskoyi-yessina-nebessib ; szvetisse gyme tyoye ; pridi kralyesstvo 

tvoze ; budivolya tvoya : kako na nebu, take ina zemsyi ; krub nas ssvag- 

danyni day nam danass ; jod pussti naam duge nase : kako i my odpus- 

cbyamo duxnikom nassim; ine naass uvediu napasst ; d4 osslobodi naas 

od assla. Amen. 

83. Croatian. 

Ozbe nasby isbe esina nebesib ; svetisse jme tuoe ; pridi Cesarastvo 
tvuoe; budi volia tuoja, jako na niebesib, j take nasemlii ; blib nasb usag- 
danni dai nam danas ; jod pusd nam dlgi nasbe, jako sbe i mi odpusbzamo 
dlsbmikom nasbim ; ineisbavi nas od ne priasni ; iako tuoje je Cesarastvo ; 
i mozby islava, vaveki. Amen. 
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84. SlBTIAH. 

Otze naah, iahe jesi v* nebesili; posretiBe jme taoie; pridi kraileftuo 
taoie ; budi volia tuoia kako unebi, i takoi, naaemlii ; Uib naab UBak danij 
dai nam danas ; jod pdsti nam duge nashei kako i mi o^nahz bamo duah- 
nikom naahim ; ine vavedi nas v'napaat; dais bavi naa odisla; jako taoje 
je kraileatuo, i mozb, i alava vaueki. Amen. 

85. Cabhobiav. 

Oxba naah» kir si v' nebeaib ; poaae^^nu bodi iime taoie; pridi k' nam 
kraileatva tvoie ; a, idiae ToHa tnoja, kakor nanebi* taku naaemlii ; krdb 
naab naak dainjii dai nam donea ; inn odpnati nam dulgenaabe, kakor tudi 
mi od pAatimo dulabnikom naahim ; inn neupelai naa Viakuahno ; tamach 
reahi naaa od alega; aakai troje je kraileatvu, mdzb, zhbaat yekoma. 
Amen. 

88. LVBATUH. 

Woacb naach» kenach ay naaebebu; waa weacbone buaby me twove; 
poa biab knam kraileatwo twojo ; ao atany woli twoja, takbak manebu, tak 
beu naaemu; klib naacb acbidni day nam abenaa; a woday nam wyni 
naabe, ack my wodawamij wini kam naacbun ; neweahi naaa doapitowana ; 
a le wimoabi naa wot alego ; pabeto twojo jo to kraleatro a ta moz, a ta 
zeat, wot nymemoabik nymer noatL Amen. 

87. Lm>iruR» 

Tabea mua, kaa tu ea eck ackan debbeaaia; acbwe titz torva; vraaroz 
enack muma tovra yvalatibe ; tOTva praatz buaka, kacb kan debbea, ta 
▼▼araan aummea ; muaae deniacbe mayae dutb mnma acbodeen ; pammate 
muma muaae grake, ka meaa pamman muaae parradueken; ne Tvedde 
muma louna badedde ; pett paaaatsa muma nu' VYuaae loune. Amen. 

88. LlTRVAmAN. 

Tewe muau kuraey eai danguy ; azweakia wardaa tawo ; ateyk karaliate 
tawo ; buk wala tawo kayp and dangaua teyp ir andziam ea ; donoa muau 
wisu dienu dok mumua azedien ; ir adayisk muma muau kaltea kayp ir mea 
adaydziam aawiemua kaltiemua; ir neweak muau ing pagundynima; bet 
giaf bekmua nog pikto. Amen. 

89. COVUSXCAH. 

Ny Tax ez yn neau ; bonegaa yw tfaa banaw ; tfaa Gwlakatb doaz ; tha 
bonogatb bogweez en nore pocoragen neau ; roe thenyen dytbma gon dytb 
bara giviana ; ny gan rabn weery cara ny giviana mena ; o cabin ledia ny 
nara idn tentation ; buz dilver ny thart doeg. Amen. 
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90. Waldensiik. 

Oiir Nanne ata air neamb ; beanich atanun ; gu diga do riogda ; gn 
deota da hoiU, air tahn in mar ta ar neamb ; tabbar d im an mligh ar naran 
limb ail ; agos mai dulne ar fiach ambaO near marbmbid ar flacba ; na leig 
sin amb aribb ach soarsa sbin on ; ole or sletsa riogbta comhta agns gloir 
gn sibbiri. Amen. 

91. Fania 3. 

Ws Haita dun dentu biste yne bymil; dyn name wird beiHgt; dyn 
ryck tokomme ; dyn wille meet acboent opt yrtryck as yne bymil ; wb dei- 
lix brad JOT wsjwed; inveijon wa, ws ecbylden, as wy vejac ws acbyldnira; 
in lied wa nact in venieking ; din try wa vin it quied ; dan dyn ia it ryck^ 
de macbt in de beerlickheit, yn yewicheit. So moBttet wese. 

92. SooTTisn. (MeridUmoL) 

Oar fader, vbilk ar in bevin ; ballovit be thy name ; thy kingdon cam ; 
thy vil be doin in erth, as it ia in hevin ; gif nsa y^a day our daily bred ; 
and forgif na our aynnia agania na, et led us not in tentation ; bot delyver 
OS fixnn evil. Amen. 



93. IfljCZICAN. 

Ore rare a bacpe Ereico ; toicoap pavemga ta a va ; ubu jagatou oqaoa 
rae ; cband b&mo derera reco Oreroao leppd waepe ; toge mognanga dere 
mi potare vbupd waepe ige monangiave ; ara ia Tion ore remiou zimeeng 
cori oreve ; de guron orero ore come moa sara supe oregiron javd ; opip- 
otarume aignang orememoaage ; pipea panem gne ba ememoan ore suy, 
£mona« 

94. Poo6HCBiAir« 

Catat taxah vilcat ; nimta incabar;ibi avi ; inchaHta aTihaoripan cana ; 
inraniyita nava yahvir Tacacal* be in rantaxah ; cbaye rana cahnhonta 
qnib Tiic ; nafachtamac^ he inca^acbve quimac ximacquiti ebiqyib ; maco- 
acana chipam catacchybi ; coavef ata china unche tairi, mani qoiro, be inqui. 
Amen* 

95. Akgoluk. . {L^AxUy,) 

Tota & monte ; hosa azure ; macla agisa; anfonsa ar a quereola azureta 
o amano ; a fonnimonte iouro toma montioaro a fauco ; o augamont pie- 
chamonabnont augomosplechomont; oaan-montH»nlt plotedi ; aiauer- 
mont moiue. Amin. 
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96. TUBKIBH. 2. (^WUh Soman ChaneUn.) 

Bizoum atamuz kih gouglerdeh sin; senun adon mukaddes oboun; 
senun melcoutun gelBoun; senun iradetan olsoun nitegim gongde dahi 
jerde ; hergoungi bizoum etmegemouzi yet bize bougjoun ; vabisoum 
bourgsleroumi bize bagischle nitegim biz dahi bizoum bourgslouleroumuze 
bagischlerouz ; vabisi tagsribe adchal etma ; lekin scherirden bizi ne-g84t 
eile ; zira senundur melcut Tesultanet vemegs-di ta ebed. Amin. 

97. Tabtabic. {VRik Soman Charaeien.) 

YA Atamiiz ki ytJudk Ghidgbda sen ; aadin ftri olsoun ; p&dishfth-Ugbin 
ghelsoun ; boiruklerin itmish olsoun ghidgbda kibi dahi yfrda ; her-ghid- 
naghi ekmekimfizi Tlr bizd b{i-ghiiin; va bourgjlerimfizi bizd baghfshla 
nitakim biz dahi bourgjlulerimtizi baghi8hl6riz ; va bizi sinlsha [sunlsha] 
ghiturmsl ; lakin yaramazd^ bizi s^-v1r [va kdrtar va sdkla] ; zuri-ki se- 
ntingh-dur padish&h-lik va k&dirlik va boyiiklik t& gjivid gj&vid^a. Amtn. 

98. Persiak. 2. (MM Soman Charadav.) 

Ei padere ma kih der osmon ; pak basched nftm tou ; beyayed padschahi 
tou ; schwad chw^te tou hemzjundnkih der osmon nlz der zemtn ; bideh 
mara jmrouz nin kefieif rouz mara ; wudargudshar mara konihan ma 
zjunankih ma niz migudhsarim ormin mara ; wudar ozmajisch mined&z 
mara ; likin chalasd kun mara ez scherire ; *beraj ankih melcut wuniru- 
mendi w'a*tsemet ez on toust vuta ebed ebedi lebedL Amln. 

99. Philosofhical. {Bi^ WUkku.) 

Hai coba •• ia ril dat; ha babi io s«ymta; ha salba io velca; ha talbi 
io vemg« M« ril dady me ril dad ; fo velpi ral ai ril poto i hai saba vaty ; 
na io s«el dy«s lal ai hai balgas me ai ia s«el dyis lal ei u valgas r« oi ; 
na mi io velco ai ral bedodLt ; nil io cvalbo ai lal vagasie. Amen. 
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. against vs ; and l^d ys nat ints temptasian, byt deUver ys from 'fvil. Amen. 
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-? 


Tnift 


'"^. 


/«t 


r^ 


Tut 


<n 



&£^..«r.f 1 


-»«««' 


> 


dkit 


^ 


Juick 


\J^^ 


Of 


M 


pm 


6 


.. .. _ 


•% 



ExS-Ar. SU, 1 


Tut 


X; 


yuA 


j^ 


■ axct 


n 


. OM 


L 


t»-a( 


\ 


^b%S 


V 



Ex,4. Hw 2SM. 



trick 


7- 


tnek 


-^7 

V 


prick 


L 


9^ 


^-JL_/ 



^.A 


^jfrrcpfuinvjfs umr^if 


} wrrjf.4£z rff/r soirnvs. 




Jix. S. Sir. 2U. 




St, 6. /kr. .ZS^ 




&. Z Jiir. 2SA. 




ExS.JhrZU. 1 


^tuk 


r^ 




^j- 


^ 




^aiure 


\ 




acuvrt 


^ 


lar 


1/ 




iA^if 


C^ 




ckvrus 


.^ 




poet 


^ 


ruune- 


r:^ 




otnt^A 


"^ 




^U4Ft 


^ 




ck4iO^ 


^j^ 


me/f 


-^ 




Ap 


> 




fir^ 


Vi 




Jowa^ 


t-. 


reef 


A. 




put 


< 




^iiiure^ 


~\ 




avrta 


<^ 


la*e. 


n 




iuffle 


^ 




m4fZ£^ 


■r^ 




cmedid' 


^ 



J^.3. 


^MrrciTrArrojvs mmTU) wititali rjre a^sa£S. 




Wx. S. liar. 2^J^ 




Fx to. JParZS^ 




£x.//7hr. ZS4, 




SkJZ. Air. 2S4,. 


tank 


___^ 




^Aine 


^ 




/ffHun^ 


M 




coin. 


\U^ 


tan^ 


i 

cr— V 




ck/fnC' 
Ant 






*unk 
/oeum 






/oin. 

rain^ 

fruun/ 




rim. 


/" 




fnuUcL . 


4 




pnen^^ 


^ 




line 


^ 


ItiU 


n . 




dune^ 


c 




^y^uMd 


n 




sifn< 


~^ 



JSauirxUed^jExgjnpU^ o/^ Gii/^mpAic CfsmopAono^rapk^ 



Gtm^nmlf tmnttmJ Af mm^ PLtf*. t 



PLATE H. PART 4. SECTION 1 



£X. / i\iji. 2rj. Kx 4. jw/i. 2rs. Ky, r. r^n. zs/. ax /o. pjh 2S2.b. 



rifffU . 
people . 



jtA/cA 



primitire 



A 



/ 



ViUti 



Jlejfidk 



K 

ofel . . U Its 





Qum/ifd Urtic 


s^a "^ 




<^ 


moih 




/a^ 


^ 


61oo£(^. 


^ 


sTiaddfw 


"t 


TUiUifktfr 


rV/1 



SMUp:Jttd* JrtU .' 

cheapness 
^udeness 
dea/ness 
/Utiles 



\ 



Contract: turtle 
Sil/*f . . 

soft 
cooA 

miss 
size 









JTX 2. JtiJl. 27 S. 



f 'n^^ualt'rd Jtrtic: 


sa n. 


ma ' 


m 


>•. 


Hick 


I 


Mp 


> 




o 


Tiip .. i 



EX. S. PAR. ZSf. l-T. 8. TAB. ZSZtL £X. /Z J^lt ZSJf, 
Suspen^: ,^reic: 

pneuma 



ff^jrcAt 



TnntTntf. 






' 



meMma- 



psjrcke 









QLqr. a 
FT.rr.i. 

ri.Tt. I 

TKnr. / 



c 



Ow 

Ki 

K 



Sv 





-OUt^UOKS.- A7V> \ 




SOTtd 


— f 




iiUid 


r 




canto ... 


r 




dance 






foJtd . 






rank - 


/^ 






. __ ^ 



ar.j.j'AJt. 27S. 




i:ir. s. FAR. 


2S2. 


Susp: mtt.-,4rtic.- 




^ 


spit 




spruce 


^ 


stick 


^ 


sUff" 


^ 


si9ch 


^ 


stiff 


"T 



^:r. ^. ^w/jp. ^^z* sx.n.PAic. zsa. 



{iaUfV4tire Ar 
fhrk 


tu: 


slit 


-^ 


not 


r^ 


Triune 


/t 


cAurd 


^ 


ptwp 


< 


■1 1 una iii_i 


■-- — a_- ■- ■: 




llluftratire Examples tffCaff^rtipAic CasmtfpAon^^(^rapAr., 



Ccpj^T^fit jtcMJtd fvr each //itue Jtpartut^ 



KX. 12. ms. zss. 


^/itsiti^ Artk 


.'S* 


mi^t 


<y. , 


risA: 


^ 


Cst 


.n 




/ 


-pist 


'.1 


wAisAejr 


-a--^ 


sister 


"T/- 



£X./S. 114 n. 2S^O. £X /S TAJC. 30J. EX. ZI. FAX. 3/S 



Hi4tinff ^rtt'c S ' 


.nist 


-^ 


.ckist 


s. 


.kist 


^-^ 


tut 


s 


Jist 


b 


sister 


"1/ 



L i 
toutentier 



san^.impui* 
casunipu 
ainujMe .. 




EX 73. I^jfR. ZS9. EX. 7S. FA A. HfiJ. EX. JSf. FA A. 3/4. 




dTiMin^ Artie : S* 



7/tast 

Tiest 
lace 

tPOSt 

rrusp 
sjrstem^ 



^1 
An 



JfatMeArtit 
lil/jr 


/ 


mimic 


'-^^ 


.fikerei 


'^. 


Si.4i.zi.^zi 


ft . 


nu^ mi 


a .- 


JkLki, ni.mi 


\ZJ /=\ 



EX. Z2. FAX. 3/S. 


.tatire 


WifrOs. 


,etie 


i\ 


lau^ 


rK 


mreffT 


//, 



:Kjr /Jb. FAA. zatL 



£X. /r. FAR. 2fi4. EX. Z0. /'AX. 37f. JCZ. Z3. FAR. 3Z3. 




fitict: A6reyia^- | 


perpembcr . 


r 


perp^laritfr 


^ 


's^njtttuiiojp 


^^ 


Tont^tumal 


X 


KfTU^ mlify'. . 




sxlraoTxlmy 


<^ 



Cap- let.' Jt Hrvn.' T. 



<h^ 


^ 


TJrrv ... 


•l^ 


IjOTultfn/ . 


i^ 




^A 


TarO^ 


sr ^ 


XmiU' 


/. 


r . 


'•i 



I/Jicstraiire ixamples ofCalii^rapAiC CasTnopAa/wyrap^. 

Cepjr'i^^ Jrcmree^ fCf sack pieUf x^arardj: 



PLATE K. PAKT 4. SECTION 9. 



KX.24. J\4R. 3ZS £X, ZZ Il4Jt. JJl .EX. 30, B/fJl. J34. J:x:33. IHR. 33^. 



/^i^nJ^im^t." 1 


Muu'^ 


"Y 




\. 


Didumu 


^fue 


V 


emi^ 


\ 


^iUWUf^ 


""" 


u^rcam 


|--vy 



L%Wft.fl»«Wf/* 



Ahte Z. 
Mtt' 3. 3c. 



X3 



Tialicemp. 
sm!cap. do 

Opdu 
ffreat 



Ih-H 

! 

i 




do7n 






£X:2S. Ii4Jf. 3ZS. £X. Z3. J*jtJt,J30. ja:3/. l\aJt. 333. KX. 3^ T^Jt. S3 7. 



PAan. Ainct.'^ 1 






a^ree 









/"Aon^. JitnCt 


V 


ccffftm^L . . . 


"-' 


semi.cc'l.' 


'-'. 


Ofloft 


o 5 


ejecl€un^' • 


t 




? 


tnierrc^a 




^tllsiifp 


a — ■ 





M' 






n»-© 


TAe 


> 


liurr^of 


> 


Otul 


- 




-f 


ajut. 


^ 




!: ■ 


meny. " . 





n'tivne. 



jqu-wnBT. 



{*tunant 



r 



£x.sf. j'^x.jt.. £r.is. Ji4x.jjt. sx. jz. Tifjr. jjx ^xiss. n4X. ms. 



/fLm Jkrut."' 1 


/r.ifsiu 


r-^ 


jnR. admit 


ru 


rv^erist 


\r^ 


co.tauLnt 


^^ 


tfrTLi'mtpo/ ' 


^-i- 


pin action 


i-K^ 



M0n..JknUP' 


/hreiU.dad 


. = 


ir/erenoc 


-=- 


,^R 


-* 


/kdir^rHJ' 


^ 


fh^iulm^ 


« — » 


^cetera. 





J^A^n.Tunct 


> 


I^tu&te/n. 




alU. 


\ 


refffv . . 


\ 


/hrfenv'! 


M 


(HortueJ 


S 



L%^^ Aiwi* 


71 


rAf/ 




sajr.. 


-In 


6ul no 


\ 


/r4Uin/pr 


•^ 

S 

% 


de/iere 


d.r. 



JUif^cfFxUed £x€inipUrof Call^rafiAic CasnwpA4mo^rapAy. 



Coprn^At Mcuret/ ^r eaeA J*iatt ^e/forau/r- 



PLATE L. PART V. SECTION 1 



ofA^. PifTnan's System tvUA Oosnufphvnv^j'up/^. 23 PS^-fZ Hi . AMts^m, 



pirmjiAf. 



COSmXfMOAfO€JfAPfir, 



r.' 
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.1 



.] 



-^ '-- \ J^' 



i^^._ 
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a" 







rs 



/^ 










The tinjU ckaraetrrs in ihtjirtt column npretent artitrary rvtrtis, of mite/L mere Hon 
200 an vsed m ^Hr fl'tTnan^ ajfstem . T/tis arranffrmrnf ^iirfs an t^pearanre o/" 
jtmpliafy A> iir Atamp/e, fiuf tnrrnutr fhr e/i^cu//^ f/" readiaf it. on account tifAaMno fe 
rtineniicrthif leJimf ttft o/ntmli. /h At stmn/st evtumn JAt on/y eoairtattons useetantif /in .tuftftj/M 
iip*r!sie-iH, aa^tkeanalofKgtmtJifiaiiMtf'iiepruicyMi/.afit mH t,tt,e;aa, ^.,af ^ftaUK/mtktmiat ^ilus imi 



Copynyht secui-edj'iir tack/>lAk f^anirj^ 



PLATE M. 



APPLICATIONS OP THE SYSTEM 

TO VARIOUS LANGUAGES. 



The worda of thefcOowiag oxamplei (Nof. 1 to «) ha^s been nleded bom Mr. Pluiiui'i " Munul 
of Phonography, ' 1849, in otder to f a cilfa a t e oompariaoni between that gfendeman'i tpitsm and oar 
T^ypo-Pkanograpkf, in which it moM be remembered diat every word u given witkout a eii^U 
arbitrary tifm or abbreviation of any deeeription, and ako that tlie lame ezam]te, repftaeated 
aooofding to the more oondenied prindplei of the Calligraphic brmch of oar Myttam, would be qpite 
aa exact, and might be written with mach greater rapidity. 

As tibe tonic accent in Frsocih ia not rery general^ reoogniaed, and, even when recognlped, 
rariea according to the omtorical, eBrioiu, and famiUar itylef of pronunciation, it baa not beett marked 
in tlie French example. In tibe applicatSona to the Bngliah, German, Italian, SpaniA, and Portogaeae, 
die last eyilabie bmi one moat be conaiderBd aa die aooentod one, onleaa maiked otherwiae. lo tiie 
examplea in Rinnan characten, thia exceptional accent will be marlied by an inrerted period placed 
after the accented ayllable ; in the Typo-Phonographio aDea» by the regnlar obliqae aoceofc-m^ 
placed orer tiie accented aoond-aign. 



Na L ENOUBBi — (Psalm XXIII. Addison.) 



RmiMn Charaeteri. 
The Lord my pasture shall prepares 
And feed me with a shepherd's care , 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
My noon-day walks he shall attends 
And all my midnight hours defend*. 

When in the sultry glehe I faint» 
Or on the thirsty mountains pant ; 
To fertile Tales and dewy meads, 
My weary,' wandVing steps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rirers, soft and slow. 
Amid* the rerdant landscape flow. 

Though in the paths of death I tread. 
With gloomy horrors oyerspread. 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill. 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall gire me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

Though in a hare and rugged way. 
Through, deyious lonely wilds I stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile* ; 
The barren wil'demess shall smile, 
With sudden greens and herbage crowned. 
And streams shall murmur all around*. 



Typo'Phonograjhy. 
lf#l/^f <t-i/.-Ik\./7«A\ 

•f \«f a-t -<if f \v/<^ V-A.J ' 
•f ^pf a~€ -<lf f -<i-C\^ij 

•t ^ r-i ff-if^J «-<^ tiWfm 

l-<tx I f< — a/1i OJf/* 1 \f L 
*- .- f < i<— li <r-a-li<>- /oil 

0-» -<gn/i, -C^Fl* —In/— /r /e%i 

^v /«-Aor/^<o-, -Al .f -/^, 

.Wff«^<M/o-wf/V« 

if^if./pf^ AMI U. 
<if OO-cr-i /-/<<»- J.<-7sf I 
a~i — Uf\o — I <^p| \o/\€< /v- i/# 
\r- f «-, ^ t^r-t, pI -<if <r-« — li/j 

-<if — aFx QAe<»- of </flC v/NO-f * 



PLATE N. 



. APPLICATIONS TO LANGUAGES. 



No. 2. OBRMAN.— (Klopstock.) 



Roman Characters, 
In BlumenstScken werden Blumen, 
und welter nichts gemahlf. Dem Eiinst- 
ler fiel es selber nicht im Traum ein, 
die Geruche mitmahlen za woUen. Und 
gleichwohl sind es gemahlte Geriiche, 
was der von der Orthographie* verlangt*, 
der auch das UngehOrte geschrieben 
sehen will. Der Schiei'bende soil also 
deut'licher, als der Re'dende sein. Denn 
nur hierauf kann sich die son'derbare 
Fo'demng griinden. Aber warum* denn 
deut*liclier? Etwa deswegen, weil, 
wer liest, so oft er will, zurucklesen 
kann ; der Hd'rende hingegen nur sehr 



Typo-Phonography* 



rsith ^/vr-pVL iff. v^v— In/ \«/ 
iiAtt% r>^ «-y «-n/U ^9^/% Fp\' 



sehen fragen darf ? 

Trnndaiion. — In flower-piecefi Bowen and naogbt el« are painted. It never oocmred to the 
artiat, even in a dream, to paint the toenta aa welL And yet it ia only painted aoenta which tfaoae 
reonire of orthography, who wiih to aee in writing what ia not heard m eiwaking. The writer ia then 
to be plainer than the speaker. For soch can be the only reaaon for thia dbgalar reqaiaitioo. Bat 
why plainer T Can it be, becaoae the reader ia able to tarn back aa often aa be pleaaea^ while the 
listener, on the other hand, may only rarely pat a qoeation T 



No. 3. PRBNCH.— (C. F. Volnet.) 



II est clair que cette diversity (des 
alphabets orientaux) est nn obstacle ma- 
teriel kla commimication des esprits, 
par consequent k la diffusion des con- 
naissances, anz progrds de la civilisa- 
tion : d'ailleurs elle subsiste sans aucun 
motii raisonnable : car si, comme il est 
de fait, le m^canisme de la parole est le 
m^me pour toutes ces nations, quelle 
utilite, quelle raison y a-t-il de le figu- 
rer par des sysl^mes si diff^rents ? Quel 
immense avantage pour Tesp^ce hu- 
maine, si de peuple k peuple, tons les 
individus pouvaient se communiquer par 
un mdme langage! Or, le premier 
pas vers ce but ^lev^, est un seul et 
m^me alphabet. 

Translation.— It ia OTident that thia diversity (of oriental alphabets), is a material obstacle to the 
commonication of minds, and oonaaqaently to the diffbsioa of knowledge, and the progress of dvil- 
izadon ; besides, it exists withoat any reasonable motive ; for if, aa is the fact, the mechanism of 
speech is the same for all these nations, what ase or reasdn is there for representing it by such 
diflerent systems T What an immense advantage it would be for mankind if all the individaala of 
diflTerent nations could communicate with each ofner in the same language. Now the first ateptowanl 
this elevated aim is to have one and the same alphabet 



la/ f flw/ wn — nI f i^v/- ik (Pt«- •/- 

9 ^9 \^r-9'^r>X^9 — !•/- f^«- \ — %» /g/ 

v^'<-— f^^a 9 ^9 liNv— r^ If s^frs^ 

*-•— * ^ l^^m fn /» — ill/l«-p— !•/-, 

\\^</ 9^ — V/*— 1— I —a mJ<J^,\ ff-^|l\ 

A^^fr\99* \^ — u \^^, a/f fn \vp 

^r\ o-tv^o<^i^-xy' In ^9 /o/-/ f /n ff-*.. 

/— /^ k— I — f r\9 — r^, ^wn/ vli/ilf, 

V^y /% /- $ »l«/ Pn /n \\^Jy/% /g/ Pf 

— I— U. — a Pi\?/'^^ '^lv./\/ i.ff— c — 
sVcIp V /—A ^0 — A — VW-*.* —a Pn /v? 
a /v?, L- ^^ • JaUv A-^v -n w^ 
«-v/^iN-/f /p/ -rt o-*.. /-a^pV I/— /, /n 
7»«-if /p \\/ — f\ Al n^\u fl 'rt — v/ 



PLATE O. 



▲PFLI0ATION8 TO LANaUAQBa 



Na 4. ITAZiIAlT. — (Gabtano Filangubi.) 



TjffO'Phanography, 
'l^wp^i ^'f^rs^ i — ^1 *-rC\lli \yi 
0r\^ \er\^ » ^/w\— Ii w/lio-i L./i 

p^— «^p<<f V-'o-ifp^/Vf, w p^lei^x/w 
r\wo-t/-*-p* »— /^^ Pw//p A/^f p«^ 
^wv/cIpb lUlt # \j^^sy^\ \j% -^e 
— *— /^-. \*-po-i/^pli oZ/p /*f*-\^p fv 
/'i^ — i/i, /-v- — ^/-\«, — IpIi P«/xIIi v-/» 
p^/p —^J^f^.^rsn Pw — «/-. /*^9v- 
cr-p. P-V* /p o-iTMf/p r€ wIGfv^f /w 
w.**«-</^« r\\^ r^rsf-^^ L.A- /*— — 
— «'/Vi« l/p /v*V^«-,-^? Pv/p^f/p 

A \w/-N\ lp 9^ ,— «-i^l|p^ C« \p \^\/^ 

— N^p I w'^/A^ w ^e^i^ r\^^ — I— kfl-p 

w^m'^V* p/^ fv «^«^V*/^IB 

TVofufaftPii.— What aio the nle oljecli whibh, up to the prepent day, have eogroiaed the poye- 
reigna of Sarope T A fimnidable araenal, a nameroaa artUleij, a weU-amimiiiitioned amy. All the 
caloolatknia which have been examined in the praienee of prmoei, have been directed ezcInaiTely to 
' ' problon : To find the method of killing the createit namber of men b the 

at calamitoai to mankind, haa been 
lyitem of govenunentai 



Roman Characten, 
Quail 80D0 i aoli Qggetti che hanno 
fino a qaesti ultimi tempi occupati i 
BOYrani di Enropal Un arseiiale for- 
mida'bile» on' artiglieria nmnerosa, una 
trnppa bene agguenrita. Tutti i cal*eoli 
che si 8ono eeaminati alia preeenza de' 
prin*cipi, non Bono stati diretti che alia 
Boltmone d' un boIo problema : Trovar* 
la maniera di ucci'dere pid oo'mini nel 
minor tempo poflsi'bile. Laperfezzione 
dell' arte la pid foneeta all' nmanit^* ei 
ik yedere senza dab'bio nn vizio nel 
sistema oniTenale de' goremL 



caioaiationa wmcn nave been examinea m me praienee « prmoei, i 
the aohitkn of one dmde problem : To find the method of killing tl 
leaat poarible time. The perfection to which that art, which is moat 
brongnt, Aowa oa indabftaUy, diat there ii an error in the whole syi 



No. 5. EIPANIBH. — (Rotal Academt.) 



Si las lengoas se fonnassen de ana vez 
y tuyiesen en sn prinei'pio toda la abun- 
dan-cia y perfeccion* de que son eapaces, 
cada nacion* pudiera con facilidad* haber* 
arreglado su ortografia particular* por 
medio de un sbtema universal*, filo j 
perfeeto ; perocasi todas las lenguas con 
el tiempo se han aumentado de muchas 
voces tomadas de distinctos idiomas. 
De estas voces, unas se han mantenido 
con loe caract^res pro'pios de sus ori*ge- 
nes, J otras dexiron estos y tomfiron los 
de la lengua que las adopt6*. Las voces 
antigaas experiment&ron tambien su mu- 
danza, por haberse alterado su pronunci* 
acion* y escritunu 



ft ^^r\9 \>S « LAit^x N — v_ ?iSe^/u, 
Lfp /p oA-fp^5ip a /s/\sKjSiJ' ft wt 
— •f ^^p/pk — * \J9\9 /^p)w* Aj ifrp 

^^ NpWiPp^J pW •/'tcvpf^ -V- ^Z- 

LqtnpVp /p/'Ii%-/w/pV /-/ 0-tf u, f? W 
— I — Ifff-p w-TNi^v/— pV, \e$^ e /y/' 
\ssA.t A/^ ^p— « Lfp— (i'o— ^V- 

^wp— K^m> f/ ll«../« —^ P «_0-nIpP* 

fi «-^c.- ^>k- L«->u- f. ri-ii'- 

L — III*.*©— 0— ■ II a \— ip— V*.k— > ^- 
r\»-^ — f a o-clf/>« — \^mf ^— — ^^p- 

r\\— * a ^1p— ffi'p/*^ \ — L— a L- 
o~p/*r /^ — ff /» /s'^wP v-/f ^p — 

pP*-/L'b I^P \J^ pL^«-P NO<- 

A/«r-vlp/^ U.A^ -^ 0-%-fpip, /-/ 
p^v/-f p^lf/pf^ -^ ;^wJ.pJu.^ a 

TroHMlalion.'-lf iKomgeB had been fermed at onoe, and bad popaeind at tbefar commencement all 
the abondance and peneotion of which they ara capable, eirenr nation coald have eaafly arranged ita 
own orthography upon a nnlTBnal, fixed, and perfect syslem ; rat ahnoit all langnages have beoi ao^- 



mented in'the' coorae of tnne, by many worda borrowed finom diflbnnt idioma. 
have retained Aeb original fermi, and others have aasamed those of the Ii 
them. Andent worda have alao soflbred a change, owing to tlie ahenOkm 
orthography. 



Some of tboie worda 

_ which haa adopted 

tbefar pronnndation and 



PLATE P. 



APPLICATIONS TO LXNQUAOBS. 



No. 6. PORTUOUESE. — (Francisco Dias.) 



Roman Characters. 
H^ o talento da palayra a mais nobre 
facuidade do ente racional*, como inatra- 
mento com que naO 86 expOe aa anas 
ideas, mas at6 pinta os mais occultos 
sentimentos do espirito com rasgoa taO 
yiros e sublimes, que os faz passar* aos 
corapOes mais izentos de interesse. 
Aquella Filosofia inata as cora^ad* do 
homem, que preside a todas as acpOes, 
que mais o eleraO, foi quern formou os 
ttinaes representativos daa suas ideas 
simplices e compostas. 



Typo-Phonography. 
It ^ Mf'L \9 /p/i\p 9 o-»i — r\^^ 

r'^ e' — Jv-o-«'L sy^ \^ r\ot^' — r-- 

1 /-*.• 9 — C-*» «ff^9— # 0-» plf 

L— \^ N— //iL \ym0>' /»— «^*- l«^ 

^«^.-r- t — w9«ff-» — * \^ ^— \«— 

/r— p^r p^— ^^^p— ^•.« — o-pi— «- 
IfL— ft f\i/\—^u l*ws/(^p \e^^ 
— J*^*p «/^9|p p— sy^o—^f^^ f^ «.o-f* 
N^ /\— «r ? p Up— p — r^— «^'— * N^ 

O— PI M N^fNO*-** \-*« V^' Nry^flT^-. ^— 

— §r\9\ — /\7«— f|plA«. — fp — — C-- 

P /t^P — ?•?« V f \Jm//^'A9 ■ 

Trwulaiipn* — The talent of ppeedi ii die most noUe faculty of a rational creature, aa being the 
Inatroment by which he not only explaina hia ideaa, but even depicta the moat aecret aenthnenta of 
the mind with aach lively and iablime charactera, that he opena a paatage for them to hearta moat 
devoid of intereat That philoaopby which ia innate in man'a heart, and nreaidea at all the actiona 
which moat elevate him, waa that which formed the repreaentmtive aymbola of his aimple and 
poond ideaa. 



ADDITIONAL COMPARSSONa 



"Roman CharaeUrs. 
It has long been remarked that our 
orthography stands in need of a thorough 
revision. It were indeed ** a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished" that a 
Congress could be held, not to determine 
the fate of dynasties nor the partition 
of kingdoms, but, under the superintend- 
ence of some learned German philologist, 
to derise a uniform standard orthogra- 
phy for all the Teutonic languages. The 
task would in fact be far less difficult 
than might be supposed ; our own lan- 
guage would, no doubt, be found the 
most refractory to deal with, and would 
probably demand and obtain an exemp- 
tion from some of the laws that might 
be framed for the better regulation of its 
cousins. — MalUt^s Northern Antiq. 



Typo-Phonography. 

Ill d^p*- /f^ /e /«o-p^l fol flL-< i-5<- 
Qr»o\i — IpI I rsef A, ? Sa/^ /e^i\^B 
III ^v if.r f "w,^A.An fAOi L /i 
-<i\l" f J t ^^««An— ^wf /i A/P, 
r^A L f«l«r-i fa \fl A f,*/^p-li<^ 

rsr- f« /pIi\a a Wl'f/v*-* AL Af< 
fa — oAikPx— A —A. /<\f lC«r-rt \i- 
<iWLC.-L L fi^s<^ • ^rs\^. -|pf<f 

r-i/-GAo\l \r- ^ fe t\sj\mA\y /c'^wf- 

Ci<^« ifa l.-v^ ^J* I \PV^I /i \p 

/s- f.Ni^r^l fp o-tl /i —a/L<^, cu< 
m /p«^.jC -<»J*> rw fa_L /« \a-f fa 

ff--.— I /«^o^l^l L f«^ -<if, «f -< J 
;^A?. fao-pp pf ^/*if • so^xX^ ^^. 
-A. A f€ /^<^ f .1 e-»i A ^f .r V- fa 

Al< /N«yu/?Vfc A 1^ ^A*-/-\*-B 
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APPLICATIONS TO LANOUAOfiS. 


ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY COMPARED WITH PHONOGRAPHS. 


abandon, 


•/••r^ 


jailor. 


Cf/< 


ringing. 


/i«i« 


abondance, 


•Af/.- 


jaunt. 


C'.l 


roam, 


/^ 


anchor, 


•«w< 


journey. 


C<^i 


rough, 


/A 


aught. 


J 


judicious. 


CwP.V* 


singing. 


— i«i« 


aunt. 


*A 


jumble. 


Ca.? 


slaughter. 


-/J< 


banker, 


/••w< 


kindling, 


wfli' 


sought. 


-J 


barn, 


A 


kingdom, 


wi'fo. 


straight. 


-1.1 


boon. 


A- 


kneading, 


rJti* 


strength. 


-Is'i 


brink. 


A«w 


knights, 


^»> 


string, 


-1.. 


brought. 


rj 


knowing, 


r\^* 


thought, 


U 


caught, 


^j 


knuckle. 


r\Ae\j 


though, 


f^ 


chanter, 


G,l< 


Uughter, 


/'p\l< 


through. 


9>^ 


combining. 


w^./Vi' 


launch. 


/'A 


thyme. 


U. 


couch. 


^IL-C 


length. 


/vi 


tight. 


U 


cough, 


^A 


light, 


a 


touching. 


IaC.« 


cyphering. 


-»\n/^l« 


lingering. 


/l'^n/^l« 


training, 


U 


diaown. 


f.-^ 


long, 


/^ 


trough. 


1A 


draw. 


L 


mammon. 


o-»..i 


unatoned. 


AolJ* 


dreaming, 


Fe..' 


midnight. 


a-f^i 


undone, 


AfA 


drinking, 


fl'^i* 


might, 


.-.1 


unfailing. 


aW*' 


dumb, 


fA. 


moon. 




unsightly. 


A-»l/. 


each. 


.c 


morning. 


<r-«-l' 


vague. 


\,^ 


earnest. 


<s-| 


mountain. 


.rndl 


Tain, 


\f 


earth. 


<\ 


naughty. 


^U. 


vellum, 


W^ 


eminent, 


\.ir\>\ 


neighbour. 


r\t/'< 


view. 


\. 


esteem, 


v-L 


night. 


^.1 


villain. 


Wi 


farm, 


\». 


Jkooa, 


/^>— 


vision. 


\x^ 


fiitigue. 


\o\€^ 


nothing. 


«^aJi« 


vogue. 


\^^ 


feign, 


\f 


oath. 


J 


walking 


-<UW4« 


finding, 


\ffl» 


oats. 


J> 


weighty, 


^1. 


flinging. 


Vi« 


obtain, 


^fU 


wheeling. 


-«^I« 


frighten. 


%u 


ominous. 


»-.lo— 


wrathful. 


/^\^ 


gleaming, 


OJ3.l« 


ordain. 


^rt 


writing, 


/ji* 


gnashing. 


r\o\i« 


phthisical, 


ii<»-i«v 


wrought, 


/J 


gnawing. 


^^« 


pique, 


/«w 


xylography c^^^ojoSt || 


growing, 


QA^I« 


planter. 


M< 


yacht. 


cAI 


handsome, 


Jb — n. 


playing, 


?n' 


yearning, 


(/<!« 


hanging. 


i;^o«4« 


pleasing, 


?^. 


yesternight cA-U^J || 


harm, 


<^. 


plough, 


?«- 


yielding. 


c/e/fl« 


haughty. 


A.I. 


quart, 


^b^W— 1 


yeoman. 


</-o-« 


height. 


<;ii 


queen. 


\-/we 


young. 


c/a« 


idle. 


»^ 


quibble, 


Wwl? 


zenith, 


<^.i 


impeach, 


I./.C 


rheum. 


/L. 


zinc. 


o-l«w 


impugn. 


l./v 


rhyme. 


/i. 


zircon, 


•-<w« 


insight, 


•-J 


righteous, 


/Jc- 


zone. 


^"<1* 
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TYPOGRAPHY COMPARED WITH TYPO-PHONOGRAPHY. 

%n cridciang oar Typo-FbGnognpliio applicatknu, the reader ia reqneaeed to remember, that the 
doable articolatiooa pp, ««, U, kk, mm, kc, which are eo Deceaaary in aome foreign langaagei^ have 
been inaerted in fall in the Italian, Spanish, and Portogneae examplea ; and that when the types are 
cast for the doable aigna, according to the plan recommended in paragr. 31i, a gi^at aavbg of ^ace 
win tboa be obtained. It may be stated alao, that aa the body of the Bx)man type in the preceding 
examplea, ia two sixn smaller than the proper body of the Phonographic type, the power of oonden- 
aation poaaetsed by the latter can not be jnatly eadmated by the examples referred to. The true pro- 
portion between oar Typo-Phonography and cammon Typography, may be aeen in the following 
extract frum Oenetis : — 



Common Typography. 

1 In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. 2 And 
the earth was without form, and 
void ; and darkness locu upon the 
face of the deep: and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. 3 And God said, Let 
there be light : and there was light 
4 And God saw the light, that it 
wa$ good: and God divided the 
light from the darkness. 5 And 
God called the light Day, and the 
darkness he called Night : and the 
evening and the morning were the 
first day. 6 And God said. Let 
there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the 
waters from the waters. 7 And 
God made the firmament, and divi- 
ded the waters which toere under 
the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament : 
and it was so. 8 And God called 
the firmament Heaven : and the 
evening and the morning were the 
second day. 9 And God said, 
Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, 
and let the dry land appear : and 
it was so. 



Typo-Phonography. 

\,- A f« f«/. .f f« '-//.I A ^^A 

„-^ r,/^ f « \t- A f , -CoU*-. 3 i.f 

•^^f —S. rf^l fv /i /.I. .f f. ^«- 

/.u * '.f 't^^ -^ f. a. f .1 .1 <^«- 

^J, .f 't/^f tKU ft /.I V. ft 
f,v^rxN-. S '.P 't/^ ^-^ ft /.I 
P»» of ft t»\y<\^ — ^ \j.^\ r\i\i •I 
f« t\r>i^ »f ft o-r-i» ■<<. f« \<— I ft. 
6 '.f *^J -vf . /vl fv A I V,-,a-^l 
I fe o-iP — I A fe -<:J<»-, »t <\l il fi- 
^.f ft -cJ<<^ V. ft -cJ<«-. 7 l,f 
•<U^ »-if f« \<«-(w-^L .f f.^.fxf ft 
-<:J<<^ <SiC -<\> Af< ft \«r-oo-^l "\/-. 
ft •<J<*- -^iC ■<%. «^A\ ft \<o— eo— sit 

,p ,1 ^^ _.. 8 l,f "^^ ^^f U 

\<rta-\\ A^^i »f ft t\r>A' •f f« 
T-^l' ^ f. -x^«f f.. 9 '.f 't/^f 
-sf . /vl ft ■<Ji<^ Af < ft ^Xr. ft 

t/«f<f L*^f< aL -ca %—, of /nI f« 

r. /.f .//(K. .r ii -o-«- --■ 
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ftyC 
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^l 
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Hh 


tC 


f y 


Hh A 


^ / 


Hh .\ 


^ ^ 


I i 
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I 1 • c/ 


I i < 


< 1 


I i < 


< 1 


J J 


c 


c./ 


J j </-! 


J 


Jj ^ 


\ 


Kk 


s>« 
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Ek ^ 


\J 


Ek ^ 


v-* 


LI 


n/ 


4 


LI s/ 


/ 


LI v/ 
iU 


/ 

iT 


Mm 


%• 


ff- 


Mm X. 


ff- 


Mm X. 


ff- 


Nn 
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/^ ^ 


Nn % 


/^ 


Nn X 
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PP 
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w w V 


Un V 


V 
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^ 
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^ 
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